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RD COOKIE PROCEDUR 
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O (Firs 
Six simple steps for paking perfect UTTER OR 
SUGAR COOKIES: 
1. Cream shortening 4. Add sifted dry 
2. Add sugat gradually, ingredien®® 
beating © il 5. Add liquid with 
3, Add eg8®: unbeaten, favoring 
rime 6. Add chocolate, nuts, 
or fruits, 45 direct 


one at 4 
el ookie: 
A’S FAVORITE 


EXAMPLE of TYP Cc 

TOLL PLY SSE—AMERI™ 

ApPLICATION of Standard 
Toll House Recipe 


above using 
Vg C- putter™ 1m tSP- salt 
6 tbs- granulated sugat few drops of water 
6 tbs. prow? sugar Vy tSP- vanilla 
1 egs 14 c. cho ped nutmeats 
4 tsP- soda i pkg: Nestle 5 Semi-Sweet 
; 1% Cc: sifted flour Chocolate Morsels 
«shortening ay be gubstituted for butter 
O Drop by half reaspoontuls onto greased cookie sheet 
Bake 4 375°F. Time: 10 12 Min- yield: 5° cookies 
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THE GR 
EATEST TASTE IN CHOCOL 
ATE 


For Nest 
le’s new 
NESTLE’S est chocolate 
Chocolate Test ae booklets, wri 
New Y en, 60 Huds ane Look f 
ork 13, N.Y on Street, per -wlrey the yellow 
. ane 
the Toll package . 
‘ House C with 
recipe at pee sp Cookie 
grocers. 
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Berry oF cherry 
1 ripe banana 
Salad greens 


half or other fruit oF berries into 4 crisp 
arrange at back of salad plate. Garnish 
anana and cut lengthwise into 3 slices 
and place ac ront of salad plate. Spread slices open to 
resemble a fan. Garnish with crisp watercress OF other 


salad greens- 


Serve with a sweet or tart dressing: 


se FULLY RIPE BANANA. «+. YELLOW PEEL FLECKED wiTH BROWN 


Home Economics De2pt-, FRUIT DISPATCH co., Pier 3,N.R., N2w York 6,N.Y- 
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Meal-Planning Reference Material 


for classroom 
or laboratory 


e BASIC-7 FOODS CHART 


Actual Foods Listed ‘ e 
CH . dll ’ 
. ESSENTIAL FOOD NUTRIENTS i Ig lil 
Their Sources and Functions ae 
j —Ss 


e MEAL-PLANNING GUIDE 
For Good Nutrition 











@ SAMPLE MEAL PLANS 
For Delicious Low-Cost Meals 





@ TESTED RECIPES 
Aids to Skillful Cookery 


Designed to aid busy teachers, 
“Meal-Planning Guide” offers 
you and your students basic 
material needed for the study 
of nutritionally correct meal 
planning—also recipes to 
demonstrate the use of evap- 
orated milk in preparing 
dishes that are delicious and 
highly nourishing, yet low in 
cost, 


Booklet is printed on 8 x 10¥" sheets, 
punched to fit a standard ring binder. 




















Home Economics Department, Pet Milk Company 

1448-1 Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Please send, no charge, Copies of “MEAL-PLANNING GUIDE” 

I teach (subjects) a — a a eee grade =e ne! : 

> 1 MOGENIZED 

Name PS — _ Street —_ S APORATE?. 
< MILE 

City of — Zone State C r St 0 crease 10 400 Ui 








«x Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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ingredients of 
a fine mayonnaise... 


here’s aromantic travelogue 

behind many of the foods 
America takes for granted on 
the grocer’s shelf. 

For instance, the making of 
a comparatively simple prod- 
uct such as mayonnaise keeps 
an endless modern caravan con- 
stantly on the move. This is 
particularly true when each 
ingredient is painstakingly se- 
lected for high quality as is the 
case with Kraft Mayonnaise. 

The oils for Kraft Mayonnaise, chosen for flavor, 
color and purity, begin in the warm, green corn- 
fields of the great Middle West—in the snowy 
cotton belt across the South. 

Vinegars, fragrant and pure, delicately balanced, 
have their source in the cool orchards of the 
Northeast and Northwest, or in the famed fruit 
country of Michigan or California. 

Selected eggs, traveling in refrigerated cars, are 
brought in from busy country farms during 
April and May when eggs are at peak quality— 
promptly broken, carefully inspected and frozen 
for year ‘round use. 

Salt comes down thru the stormy Great Lakes 





CONTINENTAL SALAD BOWL. In separate sections of a 
salad bowl place watercress, lettuce leaves, curly endive, 
cooked peas, raw cauliflower tips and cooked kidney 
beans. Serve with a bowl of julienne Kraft American 
Cheese and a bow! of Kraft Mayonnaise, 


IT’S INTERESTING (AND YOUR 
STUDENTS MAY FIND IT 
SURPRISING) TO SEE HOW 
MANY FAR FLUNG COMMU- 
NITIES CONTRIBUTE EVEN TO 
SUCH A FAMILIAR PRODUCT. 


by boat, or crosses the conti- 
nent by train; and pungent, 
flavorful spices travel the 
oceans of the world from 
the Orient and the Tropics to 
American harbors. 

Sugar must be shipped from 
as far away as the Hawaiian 
Islands or Cuba. 

Then, when mayonnaise has 
the final crowning touch (which 
Kraft Mayonnaise has) of fresh 
lemon juice—the citrus groves 
of California complete the picture. 

Time and trouble and travel go into the selec- 
tion of the fine ingredients that are used in the 
making of Kraft Mayonnaise. For Kraft believes 
as you do, and as you guide your students, that a 
product is only as good as the ingredients that go 
into it. Superior flavor is the result. Then too, 
Kraft Mayonnaise has a remarkably smooth tex- 
ture due to a special beater patented by Kraft. 

For flavor and for texture, Kraft Kitchen-Fresh 
Mayonnaise is the choice of millions of home- 
makers who are happily surprised to find a 
“bought” mayonnaise equal or superior to that 
which they can make in their own kitchens. 


SHRIMP AND TOMATO SALAD. Peel tomatoes and cut each 
in half crosswise. Place them on a serving plate, and on 


each tomato-half place five whole shrimps. Add a generous 
amount of Kraft Mayonnaise to each salad. Surround with 


watercress and fill center with stuffed olives. 
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1. Butter a 
food preP® , . . 
Ty twe () Febe Butter is a natural in the diet! 








Now, even as in ancient times, butter is sweet 


cream, “churned to gold.” 


The breeding of dairy herds has long since become 
a science; the manufacture of butter has advanced 
with the progress of civilization; elaborate testing 
methods are employed in modern laboratories 

but when all is said and done, butter still comes 


from an old-fashioned cow, and always will! 


The quality of butter is controlled and protected 

> ; ° °c = —- . 
by rigid food laws governing the butterfat, moisture 
and salt content. Even a minute deviation from 
these standards would disqualify the product from 


being sold as butter. 


Always so typical of butter is that genuine, melt- 
in-your-mouth “eatability.”” Butter’s golden color, 
incomparable flavor, vitamin A content—reliable 
and stable—are its natural inheritance. Butter’s 


satisfying goodness is of itself alone! 
ying g 





111 North Canal Street 


ANSWERS wz bi tonal | Chicago 6, Illinois 





1. True. Legend has it that a rough-ridin’ camel was the cause y - oy 
of it all. t 
2. False. Studies conducted by the Dept. of Agriculture have ’ Cou nci 
shown that storage has no appreciable effect on the Vitamin A ' Dairy 
potency of butter, ‘ 
3. 80%—And that's the law! 
4. Dairy Products, especially milk, a@ great deal of which 
4 Pp ly f 9 Since 1915 .. . the National Dairy Council, a non profit organization has been devoted 


naturally leads to butter. 


} j 
j 


fo nutritional research and t é Lui tion in tt I f dairy product 
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Milk is an 
Economical 


Protein Food 


Milk Supplies Abundant 
Quantities of Protein 


Milk and 
approximately one-fourth of the pro- 


milk products provide 


tein in the food supply of the people 
of the United States. 

A single quart of milk furnishes 32 
grams of protein, nearly one-half of 
the daily protein requirement of the 


average adult. 


URL 


Milk, cheese and cottage cheese sup- 
ply more high quality, complete 
protein at less cost than most other 


regularly eaten protein foods. 


Proteins Vary in 
Nutritive Value 
The primary function of proteins is 


to build and maintain live tissue. 
Proteins are necessary to all plant 
and animal cells. There is no known 


life without them. 


But proteins vary in quality depend- 
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ing upon the amount 
and kind of the amino Ww 
acidsthey contain. Some | 
amino acids are classi- 
fied as essential because 
they must be supplied 
by daily foods; other |, | 
amino acids can be man- \ \| 
ufactured in the body. | 


Milk Provides High 

Quality Protein 
The two principal proteins present 
in milk are casein and lactalbumin. 
Both are complete proteins . . . both 
contain a// the amino acids, essen- 


tial and otherwise. 


GRE 





4 —_— 
"tom 


The presence of this seal Fo ee 
indicates that all nutri _ 
tional statements in this 
advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


Since 191 


. . the National Dairy Council, a non-pr 
to nutritional research and to education in the w f dairy products, 





Authorities now believe that a com- 
plete assortment of the essential 


amino acids must be present in a 


meal if the protein in the meal is to 


serve its chief purpose of building 
and maintaining body tissue. 

Milk proteins do an effective job in 
complementing proteins found in 
grains, because milk proteins are 
“strong” in the particular amino 
acids in which grain proteins tend 


to be less abundant. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Eskimos! Salmon Fishing! 
Birth of an Iceberg! 
Alaskan Canneries! 


30 — exciting minutes — 30 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 


Here is a teaching aid which can help make 
the study of Alaska a more lasting and en- 
joyable experience for students. 


The narrator of this motion picture is an 
expert on Alaska—Father Bernard Hubbard, 
the “Glacier Priest.’”’ This film will help 
stimulate student interest in geography, 
science, economics and history. Available in 
16mm silent or sound film. 





PEOPLE! PUPPETS! PLANTATIONS! 


FAMOUS COFFEE HOUSES! 


30 — exciting minutes — 30 


“Jerry Pulls the Strings!” 


This motion picture on the romance of coffee 
is novel and refreshing in its techniques. 

The major portion of the film consists of 
a series of puppet plays in which marionettes 
and people tell the dramatic story of coffee. 

The original musical score and the inter- 
esting historical scenes make for an absorb- 
ing half hour’s entertainment. Available in 
16mm sound film. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON HOME ECONOMICS SECTION JH 9-48, AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 


[] “ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 


Date required...... 2nd choice... 


Date film will be returned....... 


Send film checked: .. 16mm sound 


. 16mm silent 


Date required... . 


Also send........Teacher’s Guides Also send........ 


I promise to return film(s) to you on 


SGnmew Gnd Ville... ccccscccevccccesess we 


[] “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


Date film will be returned 
Send 16mm sound film 


Teacher’s Guides 


theaters) specified above and will prepay the return postage. 


Tee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
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- KéKalatseeatove MAKES IT EASY TO HAVE 


the most advanced aypllalnces 


IN YOUR FOODS LABORATORY / 


eS to ig | . 
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ow 
just stoP in ony Net Y re ty 1 

tneetelY thes® ny modem HROUGH a liberal five-year school appliance plan, you can equip 
yee “oo ent. | your homemaking department with Kelvinator’s nationally 
| omemokind oni y acclaimed new appliances at unusually low prices. Here is an oppor- 
os the mosterPie om: tunity to secure ... at a decided saving . . . equipment that makes 

4 SOE vos secret wee, willy | your teaching efforts even more rewarding. 
by a ae ur poe = cont What the plan is: Kelvinator makes available to your school home- 
— a erated, &v® j making department any models from its full line of electric ranges, 
| interior © eshener refrigerators and home freezers at prices considerably below reta/). 
ovt ‘" 1 The plan covers a period of five years; and during that time, the 


appliances are replaced with new Kelvinator models of comparable 
price as they are released. Thus you are assured of having at all times 
the latest and most modern appliances for home economics instruc- 
tion. 


Who is eligible: This offer is made to the Home Economics Depart- 


\ Se 2 we the Kelvin nec | ments of accredited educational institutions. The appliances must 
ho most 1 


be used for educational purposes. 


Where to get details: For complete illustrated literature on Kelvinator 
products and full information on this plan, consult your local Kel- 
vinator Dealer or write to Kelvinator Kitchen. 


If your name has not been on “The Kael * aa (gurde- / 
Kitchen Reporter’ mailing list and waesecetovr e 
you would like to receive this free 

reportorial service, simply send your 

name, address, and name of employin 


organization or institution, to Kel- 
vinator Kitchen. 





DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TEACHER’S POINT OF VIEW. 
A teacher really enjoys teaching jam and 
jelly making the short-boil way, with Certo 
or Sure-Jell. But-why not? She can com- 
plete the lesson all in one session! Her girls 
are sure of sure results with foolproof Certo 
and Sure-Jell recipes—and this speedy 
modern method is fun to teach, easy to 
learn, simple enough for the youngest be- 
ginner to understand. Once she learns to 
follow the recipe, a youngster knows how 
to make delicious jams and jellies from all 
ripe fruits. No hit-or-miss about it, no 
chance of runny spreads, when Certo and 
Sure-Jell come into the classroom. 





a J 


- 





‘. 
| 
LN 





4 dé 
Personal Touch. Jam and jelly making is such a prac- lunchbox sandwiches, to serve when the gang drops in, 
tical subject to teach—such a delightful homemaking art to to impress the family. Jam and jelly making also teaches 
learn! Once junior cooks find out how easy it is with Certo youngsters to make thrifty use of ripe summer fruits—and 
and Sure-Jell, they want to start filling up their own gives them a gourmet’s start in life, because these short-boil 


private “snack shelves” with jams and jellies—to use for jams and jellies have deliciously fresh, ripe-fruit flavor. 
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NE, EASY SESSION! 


Standing Behind Every Recipe tucked under the 
Certo label and inside the Sure-Jell box are the experts in 
General Foods Consumer Service Department. Thousands of 
batches of Certo and Sure-Jell spreads have been tested in 
the laboratories and kitchens. 10,000 additional batches, 
made by 2,500 home women in all parts of the country, have 
helped perfect recipes developed for local fruits. 


Such an easy way to learn! It’s no trouble at all to 
make jams and jellies with Certo and Sure-Jell recipes. This 
wonderful short-boil method of making delicious jellies and 
jams gives children a real interest in homework, too! You'll 
find they want to give mother a demonstration of today’s 
lesson—when Certc and Sure-Jell recipes are so quick, so 
easy, so certain of excellent results. 





To take the guesswork out of jam and jelly making, 
the General Foods Consumer Service Department is con- 
stantly testing and retesting—checking and double-checking 
~to keep Certo and Sure-Jell recipes as foolproof as recipes 
can ever be. The educational booklet “What Makes Jelly 
Jell?” tells the whole story by presenting three lessons in 
step-by-step form, illustrated with technic pictures, to serve 
as a practical guide in teaching home economics or adult 
homemaking classes. If you have not already received your 
copy of the booklet we'll be glad to send you one. Your re- 
quest, as well as any questions or comments you may have 
on jam and jelly making, will be welcomed by the Consumer 
Service Staff. Do write us whenever we may be of help. 


THE CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


General Foods Corporation 
Dept. J.H.9, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 
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GLAMOUR AT BUDGET COST 


Try chopped cabbage with this 

economical dressing that uses no oil. It's 
the easiest, tangiest dressing that ever took 
cabbage slaw out of the everyday-fare class 


All it takes to accomplish this minor 
gastronomical miracle is the velvet-blend of 
double-rich, undiluted Carnation Milk 

with a dash of lemon juice 


For other delightful and unusual recipes 

using Carnation Milk, send for your copy of 
the ‘Velvet Blend Book"’ If you'd also like a 
quantity recipe (serving 50) for Cabbage 
Slaw, just mention it when you write. 

Dept. 774-I, Carnation Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., or Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








CARNATION MILK MAKES A 
QUICK, CREAMY DRESSING 


Cabbage Slaw with Velvet Blend Dressing 


3 cups finely-cut cabbage 
Green pepper strips, if desired 
Onion, finely chopped, if desired 1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 2 teaspoon pepper 
6 tablespoons Carnation Milk, undiluted 


2 tablespoons lemon juice 


Sprinkle cabbage, green pepper and onion with 
salt, pepper and sugar. Sur Carnation Milk and 
lemon juice together until mixture thickens. Pour 
over cabbage and toss lightly with two forks to 


blend. Chill until ready to serve. Makes 6 servings. 
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Another home economics department goes 


i fj modern — with Electric Ranges — the 
it] rd g Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AS ig, na | 


% tudents in practically every section of the country 
are learning to cook electrically. This trend in schools parallels the 
trend in homes. Surveys of leading national magazines show that homes 
in every section of the country are installing modern Electric Ranges. 
Home economics departments know they must teach the skills, supply 
the knowledge which students can put to practical use. The only way 
they can do that is to have the kind of equipment which students 





have in their homes. 


a ° a ; To teach modern cooking, 
Modern Electric Ranges installed in your school laboratory will prove to 


“ ; you necd a modern 
be a paying investment, because they fill students’ needs completely. ELECTRIC RANGE! 


Beautiful booklet describing the Langley High School home economics 
department is available to you, FREE. See below! 


* * * 


FREE_24-pase booklet—’‘HOMEMAKERS OF TOMORROW” 
Profusely illustrated, tells complete story of the modern 
Homemaking Department of Langley High School. Contains details 
and includes floor plan. FREE. Just USE THE Coupon! 





> 
Nationat National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
A-B STOVES * ADMIRAL e CROSLEY e ESTATE HEATROLA Electric Range Section 
E “ ' Dept. JH-9, 155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ectrica Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “HOMEMAKERS OF 
FRIGIDAIRE - GENERAL ELECTRIC . GIBSON TOMORROW,” 24-page illustrated boo describing the 
Langley High School home economics pihent. 
HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + EDO «© MONARCH anufacturers sia eo, Ye 
precepheasecteewens te NGS Fee eeeerereeeeeeees 
* XV 
NORGE « QUALITY ¢ UNIVERSAL «© WESTINGHOUSE A i ti Street and Number. . “2 QW pe ccorececccsccescesesseoe 
« ‘ 
ssociation City, Postal Zong qa ate $5954 0bs0sGneseuesteeesthes 
Electric Range Section .¥) 





I 
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What the New Food-Money 
Management Project Kit Contains: 


TEACHERS’ SUGGESTION UNIT—Basic source 
material on good riutrition for liberal 

and limited budgets. Suggestions for indi- 
vidual and class-participation projects. 
STUDENT REFERENCE FOLDER—Two unusually 
complete charts, “Foods and What They 
Do for You” and “The Basic 7—A Quick 
Guide to Balanced Nutrition” in handy 
84" x 11” size, punched to fit 

standard notebooks. 

STUDENT WORK SHEET—Gives homework 
projects which can be adapted to your own 
plan of presentation. 


9 PROTEIN 
There S 6-wa \ ernain healthy VITAMIN By 
e normal appetite 
nourishment B& 


in ENRICHED | = 
Bread and Flour\ 


Copyright 1948 by Wheat Flour Institute 


health 





] 


The nutritional statements in this advertisement are acceptable to FOODS AND 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Assn. NUTRITION 


COSHH SHHEEEEHESESTEHOOCOHESESEEEEEEEEESES ES ESESESESESES 
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Family Food-Money Management 


, No. 7 JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The Newly-Revised Edition of 


LAST YEAR 17,020 TEACHERS SENT FOR OUR USEFUL PROJECT KIT! 


You told us you liked this material . . . you proved it by requesting it in quantities far beyond 
our expectations. You ordered extra copies of the Student Leaflets with enthusiastic comments 
like “Best of its kind I have seen,” and “This is exactly the sort of material I needed.” 

So we are reprinting the Family Food-Money Management project . . . with additions and 
improvements which we believe will make it even more useful this year. 

Food-money management is a subject you undoubtedly plan to cover in your food classes. 
This practical project kit gives you up-to-the-minute, authoritative source material to use in 
organizing your lessons. It gives you suggestions and visual aids for presenting the important 
subject of food-money management in a way that will capture your students’ interest and win 


their active cooperation. 


Wheat Flour Institute 





, 
1 
i 4 ° 
| Wheat Flour Institute 
| 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
1 
: CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Send for our Please send me—without charge—my copy of the new edition 
y 1 of “Family Food-Money Management,” including Teachers’ Sug- 
: gestion Unit and cmugle copies of the Student belivomes Folder 
CcOpy today. — and Work Sheet. 
* 4 
; Pi esvstcnddsadiaaes ce sesncsessenceeweseeses 
i 
a ES. OE NEN eceeceencnese 
: Gre veccceccccscessoccsces ZONE STATE......... eeeceee 
! 
i 
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‘There’s no time like NOW 








Infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual. 

New!y revised to include meats in baby’s diet! 
Their complete proteins are a big factor in 
modern infant nutrition. Manual fits in 
with your classroom program. Fits perfectly 


into your 814 x 11” binder. 


Infant Nutrition Student's Leaflets. 
Planned to tie in with your own Manual. 


814 x 11” pages, punched to fit 


student binders. 


Se ptember 1948 


ALL FREE—your Manual, 
and the necessary number of Student's 
Leaflets! Just write Gerber’s, Dept. 259-8, 


Fremont, Mich. 


erber’s = 


BABY FOODS 





3 Cereals . 20 Strained Foods 


15 Junior Foods 
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4-H Club Membert... 
or Kxperienced Canner 


Blue Ribbons Are Easy to Win With New 
KARO Syrup-Sugar Combination 





@ Phyllis Indermuehle, Wisconsin 4-H Club member, 
wins blue ribbon for canning with KARO Syrup- 
sugar combination at Washington County Fair. 


‘ 
Canning or freezing finer fruits with KARO* 
Syrup appeals to any girl or woman who takes 
pride in her product... and who appreciates 
the beautiful color, distinctive flavor and invit- 
ing texture of fruits put up this modern way. 
Each year, more and more home economists 
and home agents 


teach this simple 


year, more students 
of all ages learn that 








method. Year after 


a combination of 





ba 


@ Mrs. L. M. Evans, of Mason City, lowa, with some 
of the 1,000 prizes she has won. Mrs. Evans prefers 
the KARO Syrup-sugar combination for canning. 


sweeteners — KARO Syrup and sugar gives 
quality results. This syrup penetrates fruit 
more thoroughly, keeps it plump and fresh 
looking, and improves its eating qualities. 
Teaching this method is simplicity itself. All 
you need is the KARO book, “Finer Canned 
and Frozen Fruits.” Your copy is a complete 
guide. No complicated formulas... just use 
the recommended proportions of KARO and 
sugar for really finer canned and frozen fruits. 
Equally satisfactory results are achieved with 


pressure cooker or boiling water bath. 


ie ’ [~ ~CORN ass. ee e,CmCrCS SS SS—S”:—SSC—CSCP$P’’S'~“(”S”S”SSSSS | 

SEND FOR | Home Service Dept. JHE-9, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. | 

YOUR | Please send me the 4th Edition (Revised) of the KARO Canning and Freezing | 

FREE | ook | 

S " | NAME ORG | 
COPY ; 

| ADDRESS | 

TODAY! | | 

CITY ZONE STATE | 
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A STATE HOMEMAKING SUPERVISOR 





Ln 


ANY CONSTRUCTIVE 


ae 


on 


for \ ; FREE 
BREAKFAST 
TEACHING UNIT 





° 
“Your Breakfast Unit should give a home 
economics teacher much help in teaching the # 
Breakfast Lesson as part of the family meals 
for the day. The teacher’s outline is very 
complete. I like the arrangement which includes 
topics, experiences and objectives. It will give 
teachers a real lift in the preparation of 


materials for breakfast planning, preparation ‘> ¢ 





and service.”’ 


This is one of many letters received in a recént test 
made among 1500 home economists and their students. 
Home economics teachers, city and state supervisors of 
home economics, and supervisors of home economics 
education participated in the test. 


Home economics teachers who are responsible for planning 
school programs or who cooperate in community nutrition 
activities will find the section of Breakfast Program 
Suggestions in this teacher’s source book especially 
helpful. The ideas for organizing and conducting good 
breakfast programs have all been successfully carried 

out in actual schools or communities. 


We continue to welcome teacher and student comments. 


- Your classroom and community experiences will help us to 


improve our material. If you have suggestions, won’t 
you please write us? 


The Breakfast Teaching Unit contains a teacher’s source 
book, a basic breakfast wall chart, and 20 students’ 
notebook folders. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Six Slick Tricks 

with the 

New Crisp-Cut 
Dole Crushed 
Pineapple 


RUSHED PINEAPP 


& COnerenrs 1 oe 4 
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When you try these suggestions 
offered below, notice the 
inviting "new look" of the New 
Dole Crushed Pineapple...tiny, 
tender, juicy morsels. The 
crisp-cut appearance means 
better flavor--more bouquet-- 
and more uniform drained 
weight per can. 


(Pricing Cabln 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 





TRICK No. 1 


Baked Ham Slice with a pineapple lei! Just 
sear an inch-thick slice of ham on both sides, 
then bake slowly until done. Place on hot 
platter and encircle the ham with drained Dole 
Crushed heated in a little of the ham fat. 


TRICK No. 2 


Fruit Cup. Combine equal parts of Dole Crushed 
Pineapple, berries, melon balls and seedless 
grapes. Other available fresh fruits can be 
used in place of the melons or grapes. Pour 
a little chilled ginger ale over all and top 
with sprigs of mint. 


TRICK No. 3 


Autumn Gelatin Mold. Make a lemon gelatin. 
When it begins to thicken, fold in plenty of 
the new crisp-cut Dole Crushed (drained), plus 
diced celery, red apples, sweet pickles, and 
walnuts as you like. Chill until firm. Serve on 
lettuce with mayonnaise or a creamy dressing. 


TRICK No. 4 


Upside-Down Cake. Use your regular recipe 
but drain the Crushed first before spreading 
it in the pan over the melted butter and brown 
sugar. A delicious variation of the old favorite 
-more pineapple per square inch and the 
tender glazed surface is so easy to cut. 


TRICK No. 5 


Pineapple-Gold Ice Cream. On top of snowy 
mounds of vanilla or coconut ice cream, heap 
spoonfuls of the new Dole Crushed. That’s all 
there is to it—except to marvel at each taste 
of this delicious combination. 


TRICK No. 6 


Pine-Apple-Sauce. Perk up the flavor of apple 
sauce by adding to it the new Dole Crushed 

-an equal amount or less to suit your taste. 
Heat thoroughly and stir in a small lump of 
butter. A very nice accompaniment — hot or 
cold — for roast pork or sausage. 








Introducing New AHEA Officers . 








& 
Marie Dye 
Dean, School of Home Economics 
Michigan State College 
President, 1948-50 
4 





Shigeta- Wright 


Glogau 
Dorothy E. Shank 


Food and Nutrition Editor 
What’s New in Home Economics 
Treasurer, 1948-50 


Marjorie M. Heseltine 
Director, Nutrition Unit 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Vice-President, 1948-51 
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39TH ANNUAL MEETING ISSUE 


No Peace without Justice 


Judge Allen of Cleveland, Ohio, appointed by President 


Roosevelt to the United States Sixth Circuit Court, 
is the only woman in the world to sit on a national 
hench of general jurisdiction. She studied law at the 
University of Chicago and at New York University. 


ITHOUT justice there can be no lasting 
We know that now, through cruel 

experience. Holding the lid on, as was 
done from World War I to World War II, is not 


a semblance of order with 


peace. 


Maintaining 
group passions seething underneath the 


enough. 
violent 
surface is not enough. 

The League of Nations, the World Court, and the 
United Nations alike were the visible expression of 
the desire of the peoples of the world that right 
should be done in international relations. The 
League and the World Court were not perfect; but if 
they had been used primarily for the attainment of 
justice, World War II might never have been fought. 
The nations of the world between 1920 and 1938 
lost faith in the efficacy of the League and in the 
righteousness of its aims; when a mighty military 
power arose and taught that might makes right, the 
world almost believed it. Nations had lost faith, 
not only because of defects in international organiza- 
tions but because justice had not been done. 

In other words, order and surface tranquility will 
not, in the long run, eliminate war. In order to 
erect and maintain lasting peace, right must be done 
between nations. The only way to secure justice is 
through the erection of ethical principle into law 
and its implementation in executive action and 
through judgment. 

These requisites for justice are difficult to achieve 
because the ethical standards of nations vary just 
as individual standards vary. A rough test of the 
ethical maturity of a nation is its attitude toward its 
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opponent. A nation which insists upon solving 
controversies at the point of the sword is not ethi- 
cally mature. It needs to learn that justice means 
that the individual or nation secures only the rights to 
which it is fairly entitled—a standard not commonly 
understood either by men or nations. But if this 
standard is not held forth as the test of international 
action, justice never will be done and lasting peace 
will not be secured. 

We find now, as we did after World War I, that 
the very forces which are set up with the avowed 
purpose of erecting law and doing justice are strug- 
gling to regulate international controversy not 
through ethical law but through polities, through 
contact and influence and gentlemen’s agreements. 
This solution of great international questions on the 
basis of expediency, the by-passing of the United 
Nations, the shifting of international policy for the 
sake of advantage, and the disuse of the International 
Court of Justice are as possible today as they were in 
1920. They will not point the way to lasting peace. 

The Charter of the United Nations as written at 
Dumbarton Oaks originally contained not one word 
as to law or justice. Upon the insistence of China, 
the Charter now provides that measures taken to 
secure international peace and security shall “be in 
conformity with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law,”’ and that friendly relations are to be 
developed among nations “based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples,’ and that international co-operation is to 
be sought “in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 
These mighty afterthoughts constitute part of the 
immeasurable gain made by the courageous fight 
carried on at San Francisco by the small nations; but 
they were afterthoughts. They were not included in 
the original draft of the Charter. 
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In various respects the charter of the United Na- 
tions, as amended, is a better instrument for world 
peace than the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
It does not recognize the use of war by members of 
the United Nations, and this is a great gain over the 
Covenant of the League, which did recognize re- 
sort to war. Also, the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions is a live instrument for the registration of world 
opinion, whereas the Assembly of the League was in 
general a dead letter. But the United Nations 
suffers from the fact that it was framed while hos- 
tilities still continued. As pointed out by Evatt, 
delegate from Australia, in his Harvard lectures, 
this military and strategic background colored both 
the proposals submitted and the decisions made at 
San Francisco. We may congratulate ourselves 
that the Charter is not tied up with negotiations for 
treaties of peace, as the Covenant of the League 
was tied to the peace of Versailles, for that indissol- 
uble bond compelled the League from the start to 
operate on political rather than upon legal lines. 
But the Charter suffers, none the less, not only be- 
cause the veto power was conferred upon the greater 
nations in discrimination against the smaller nations 
(a measure which the United States regrettably 
supported) but because in other important ways the 
instrument was drafted mainly in the interest of the 
great powers. At the time, defeat of the enemy was 
the supreme and vital concern; a solid and unanimous 
front was essential. As a result, certain specific 
compromises developed and inevitably the Charter 
was built upon political rather than legal lines. 

We cannot strengthen the United Nations and 
make it achieve its supreme task if we make it im- 
possible for it to do justice. Justice will not be 
done in the United Nations any more than in a 
smaller community unless certain primary standards 
are erected into law for nations; unless these stand- 
ards are followed by the United Nations in both 
executive office and assembly; and, finally, unless 
these standards are enforced by the International 
Court. It is true that this political system was 
inherited from the League of Nations and is difficult 
to shake off from our international thinking and 
action. 

The Council of the League in a number of impor- 
tant instances did injustice between the small nations. 
For instance, in 1920 Poland seized Vilna, the capital 
of Lithuania, thus violating its own treaty with 
Lithuania and the Covenant itself. The Council of 
the League, after a delay of more than two years, 


gave Vilna to Poland. 
Meanwhile, the existing instrument capable. of 
developing law and of establishing justice was not 
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used. This was the International Court of Justice, 
the so-called World Court. The Council of the 
League, instead of using this body and enabling it 
to grow, pursued a policy of ignoring and by-passing 
a judicial solution of world difficulties. 

What connection does this old history have with 
the American Home Economics Association? It 
has a very direct connection with the members of 
this and every other forward-looking group. Or- 
ganized public intelligence and expression are our 
greatest security against the failure of the new or- 
ganizations now so hopefully created. Justice will 
be done through the United Nations only if we 
demand it. Women of the world have an indis- 
pensable part to play in mobilizing public opinion. 

I remember attending the great meeting in Cleve- 
land at which the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was merged into the National League of 
Women Voters. Will Irwin had made an eloquent 
speech prophesying the horrors of mechanized war- 
fare in the next war—horrors to be so fully realized. 
Mrs. Catt, who with statesmanship and intellectual 
power always relied upon logical reasoning rather 
than emotional appeal, had prepared one of her 
masterly speeches and held it there in manuscript. 
I can see her now, walking down to the center of the 
stage, magnificent in her height and bearing. As 
she went she threw her manuscript upon the table. 
Stepping down to the very front of the rostrum, 
she uttered a stirring challenge to the women of the 
United States to co-operate in ending war. Over 
and over again she said, ““The women in this room 
can do this thing.’”’ From the women in that room 
she took the nucleus which became the organizing 
power behind the Conference on the Causes and 
Cure of War, that fighting organization which, 
when the Briand-Kellogg Pact was threatened with 
defeat, organized 15,000 meetings and insured its 
ratification. 

The women in this room can help to achieve 
justice among the nations. The women in this room 
can demand that we do not by-pass the United 
Nations; that we adopt intelligent, just, and stable 
policies within our government on world matters; that 
we work through the International Court; and that, 
in season and out of season, we hold high the stand- 
ard that right shall be done in international affairs. 
The women in this room can help to rid us of the 
veto and eventually to write a Constitution of the 
World of which, perhaps, in the future some great 
statesman will say, as George Washington said when 
our Constitution was written, ‘‘Let us raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and honest can repair. The 
event is in the hand of God.” 














Is War the Only Answer? 


Dr. Gustavson, chancellor of the University of Nebraska 
and former dean of the faculties of the University of 
Chicago, is one of 100 United States citizens chosen for 
membership on UNESCO, the educational, scientvfic, 
and cultural arm of the United Nations. 


GLANCE at human history reveals the tragic 

fact that every generation has faced war. 

Our generation faced two wars—wars in 
which the destructive capacity of man reached 
heights never dreamed of before. Two cities were 
destroyed by two atomic bombs. Every thinking 
person today must be asking himself if war is the 
only answer to our problems. 

I over-simplify the matter when I say that 
economic dislocations are a fundamental cause of 
war. Peoples find that someone else possesses things 
which they think they need and are entitled to; as a 
result nations come into conflict with one another. 
It has always been so. With primitive man there 
were never enough caves to go around; with modern 
man there is never enough oil to go around 

Let us ask ourselves some basic questions about 
humanity. The outstanding characteristic of any 
species, including man, is variation within the 
species. Individual characteristics include facial 
features, our voice, our blood, even the odors asso- 
ciated with our bodies. Because of this individual- 
ity, we find great variations in our capacity to create, 
to do work, to achieve. When we state that all men 
are created equal we are stating a social hope, not a 
biological fact. 

This tremendous differential in ability to get the 
necessary things in life results in a great deal of heart- 
ache. The great and the good of the world have seen 
only one way to eliminate some of that heartache 
and that has been for those who have more to share 
with those who have less. Jesus of Nazareth taught 
that sharing was the fundamental basis of the “‘good 
life.” We recognize this principle in contributing 
to the Community Chest. 

From one point of view, man has passed through 
three definite epochs in his advancement. First, 
man accepted what he found in nature pretty much 
If a tree fell across 
When he was ill he 


in the form in which he found it. 
a stream he used it as a bridge. 


REUBEN G. GUSTAVSON 


chewed the leaves of plants or the bark of trees and 
gradually learned that the bark of the Peruvian tree 
would help him with certain kinds of fevers. Man 
then moved into the age of adaptation. In this 
epoch he took what he found in nature and modified it 

He hollowed out the fallen log 
He extracted from the Peruvian 
Then a few 


to suit his purposes. 
and made a canoe. 

bark the drug which we call quinine. 
decades ago man moved into the third epoch, the 
creative age. Now, he is able to take what he finds 
in nature and convert it to his uses even though the 
substance in its original form does not remotely re- 
semble the finished product which he has in mind. 
For example, from coal tar he makes two drugs which 
are far more successful in the treatment of malaria 
He makes dyestuffs more beautiful 
He takes oil and al- 


than quinine. 
than any he found in nature. 
cohol from corn and from them creates rubber. 

What I am trying to say is that we are living in a 
creative age and that our opportunity to share is the 
greatest in the history of mankind. But, you say, 
we know or believe that it is possible to make alumi- 
num from clay, gasoline from soft coal, rubber from 
petroleum; but can you do this and make the venture 
a commercial success? That is a very significant, 
economic question. My answer is an unqualified 
‘‘ves,”’ if you keep your books on a world-wide basis. 
If the cost of even more destructive wars must be 
added, then the cost of producing materials by using 
our creative capacities certainly will be far less than 
the cost of creating those same things from materials 
found in nature. 

My answer then to the question “Is war the only 
answer?” is “No.” To utilize the creative capacities 
of men to create those things which we need and to 
make it unnecessary for nations to enter into compet- 
itive struggle takes imagination and faith. But it 
always takes imagination and faith to solve old 
problems. 

If mankind continues to follow the beaten path, it 
is again headed for the “‘inevitable’’—-war. Beaten 
paths are paths for beaten men. War may be 
avoided by developing the creative capacities of all 
nations in all parts of the world. 

How can this be done? On April 25, 1945, repre- 
sentatives of most of the nations of the world were 
called together to try to organize a form of world 
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government to insure the world’s peace. Response 
was magnificent; human hope ran high. The United 
Nations became a fact. Our choice today is not 
between a United Nations organization that is per- 
fect and the organization which we have; it is 
between the United Nations organization as we know 
it and no organization at all. Faith in this organiza- 
tion will bring us world peace. 

Here I would mention a specialized agency which 
I think offers great hope to mankind—the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization—UNESCO. Its purpose is to develop 
long-time forces which make for peace. Like the 
arly frontiers of the United States, the world today 
is made up of a large group of independent nations, 
each carrying a rifle behind its door to maintain peace 
for itself. The real test will come when we are asked 
to relinquish some of our sovereignty as the early set- 
tlers did and place ourselves secondary to the police 
force of the United Nations as a whole. UNESCO 
corresponds to the schoolhouse and the church of 
pioneer days, which had as their objective the long- 
time educational job for decent community living. 

As a representative of our country to the second 
International Conference of UNESCO in Mexico 
City last November, I worked with representatives 
of 37 other nations for five weeks. We attempted to 
establish a budget and a program for the long-time 
international understanding. UNESCO 
Let me attempt 


job of 
emerged with a six-point program. 
to translate these topics into everyday language. 
Reconstruction, or men helping men recover from 
the ravages of war. In Poland, for example, where 
more than 6,000 schoolhouses were destroyed and 
hundreds of teachers killed, where other teachers 
have grown too old for service and new teachers have 
not been trained, UNESCO will attempt to recon- 
struct educational facilities and will appeal to the 
nations of the world to contribute to similar aid in 
many countries. Our own country, not through the 
government but through the people themselves, has 
contributed more than $100,000,000 to this work. 
Mass media, or men speaking to men across in- 
ternational boundaries. If you were to send a ques- 
tionnaire to all the people of the United States and 
ask, “‘Do you want war with Russia?” I am sure the 
answer would be ‘“‘No.”’ I am equally positive that 
if you were to ask the same question of the Russian 
people, their answer would be an unqualified ‘‘No.”’ 
International films will help us understand each 
other. So will an international radio hook-up and 
the free exchange of information by way of the press. 
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Fundamental education, or men helping men to 
know. We face the gigantic task of helping one-half 
of the peoples of the world to learn to read and to 
write. UNESCO is setting up certain pilot plants 
in Haiti, India, China, and Africa in an attempt to 
find the best methods for teaching large numbers of 
people to read and write. Illiterate peoples of the 
world can be a factor in international misun- 
derstanding. 

Social sciences, or men helping men to live together 
in peace. The problem is to decrease social tensions. 
Social scientists are studying our textbooks, films, 
newspapers, magazines, to find out what all the forces 
are that are giving us warped pictures of the other 
peoples of the world. 

Arts and letters, or men sharing with men the best 
they have in terms of art, music, and literature. The 
UNESCO plan calls for making copies of the world’s 
great pieces of art, then placing them in the school- 
houses of the world. It calls for translating the 
literature of different peoples into all languages, for 
recording and distributing the folk music and the 
best music of all peoples. 

The natural sciences, or men helping men to under- 
stand their physical and biological environment. 
UNESCO will establish stations in various parts of 
the world where science is not being applied—in 
South America, Cairo, India, China—and will send 
to them outstanding scientists who will advise the 
people on health and nutrition, industries, how to do 
the necessary things to create a decent life. The 
budget for this project for the coming year is $8,500,- 
000. Yet the military budget of the United States 
alone is around $11,000,000,000. What a tragedy 
it is that men should spend 3,000 times as much 
money preparing for war as preparing for peace. In 
our own country 85 per cent of the national research 
budget is spent on military preparedness; only 5 per 
cent on research in agriculture, which leads to more 
food. 

Is war the only answer? No, war is not the only 
answer. It is a very bad answer, and it is a very 
costly answer. The program of UNESCO is in the 
long run the cheapest program—one which should 
command the allegiance of all men and women of 
good will. It is a program with which every school 
child, every American citizen, every citizen through- 
out the world should eventually become acquainted. 
If man can rise to the great height he attained in 
times of war to defend his liberty, surely he is ca- 
pable of rising to even greater heights to maintain 
and find peace. 

















How Each of Us Affects the World Community 


Dr. Vincent, dean of the New York State College of 
Hlome Economics at Cornell University since 1949, 
holds degrees from the University of Colorado and from 
Columbia University. For 21 years she was associated 
with the Merrill-Palmer School. 


Ii. home economist affects the world com- 
munity as a professional person, as a citizen, 
and as an individual personality. 


As a Professional Home Economist 


As professional home economists, we affect the 
lives of other women. We may do it through the 
education of students in school. We may do it 
through the education of homemakers reached in 
business and in the extension service. 

As we teach potential homemakers and world 
citizens we have a great opportunity, a great re- 
sponsibility, not only to provide technical skills in 
homemaking or in professional home economics but 
also to develop women—women who will be citizens 
as well as homemakers or professional women. ‘Too 
frequently, in our zeal to train skills, we lose sight of 
the personal development of the girl. Frequently, 
the high school home economics course is allowed 
to hecome the gathering place for girls who cannot 
make the grade for the college preparatory course. It 
is still true, in many instances, that home economics 
on the college level is a heavy sequence of physical 
sciences and professional courses with little, if any, 
adaptation to the homemaking future of the girl 
and with little attention to her general education for 
citizenship, personal balance, and happiness. 

Home economics subject matter in high school 
can be dignified, require thinking as well as manipu- 
lation, and recognize personal development. It 
can develop the point of view that it is making good 
citizens of these girls, so many of whom have no 
educational opportunity beyond high school. Con- 
versely, on the college level, we have long since 
demonstrated that it takes an excellent mind to get a 
BS degree in home economics. Our need now is to 
teach the basic sciences in such a manner as to show 
their relationship to home economics subject matter, 
in other words to develop a curriculum that is ori- 
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ented to homemaking. For example, Chemistry | 
should not be a course which serves simply as an 
introduction to a long sequence of other chemistry 
courses. Except for the girl majoring in foods or 
textiles, that course should include that part of 
chemistry which is needed for intelligent home- 
making. Similarly, Psychology I should not be the 
old line “anatomy-of-the-central-nervous-system”’ 
introduction to a major in psychology. Rather, it 
should contain vital subject matter about human 
relationships which applies to living with other 
people in the family and in the community. All of 
our subject matter needs to be tested in terms of its 
personal as well as its professional usefulness to the 
girls and boys enrolled in the classes. 

The test of usefulness is met much better in our 
work with adult homemakers than it is, as a rule, 
in our formal classes; individual women are helped 
to make better homes in a practical sense. 

Everything we do to sharpen the science and to 
highlight the art of homemaking, at no matter what 
educational level, serves the world community in at 
least three ways. In the first place, the home is the 
unit of society; anything that strengthens this unit, 
making it a constant source of well-being and of 
inspiration to its individual members, strengthens 
society. In the second place, the home provides 
the origin and the background for growing children, 
the future citizens of the world. In the third place, 
anything that increases the efficiency of the home- 
maker frees her to participate in the activities of the 
wider community—makes her a better citizen. The 
citizenship training programs of our extension serv- 
ices, in helping individual homemakers to be in- 
telligently active in the affairs of the local com- 
munity, are training women to be _ increasingly 
intelligent about all citizenship. 

In business and in extension special emphasis is 
given another area closely related to world citizen- 
ship, one which we are coming to emphasize also in 
high school and college programs. Because women 
do about 80 per cent of the consumer buying in this 
country, they can exert a substantial influence upon 
economic trends. Also, through the conservation 
of certain foods and materials, they can right now 
exert a substantial influence upon world good will 
and, perhaps, eventually upon world peace. In 
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other words, intelligent consumer buying has not 
only become wisdom for the individual homemaker; 
it has also, through the combined efforts of individual 
women, become a force in world politics. Home 
economists can teach women to use this force for 
the welfare of humanity. 


As a Citizen 


We are not only professional home economists; we 
are individuals in our own right as well—we are 
We are several thousand women in the 
The way we exercise our rights 


citizens. 
world community. 
as citizens and the example we set as individuals 
influence our students and our clientele probably as 
much as what and how we teach. 

The peace of mind with which we do our jobs is as 
important as the efficiency we display in them. The 
quality of our personal reactions is more important 
even than the quality of our subject matter. The 
soundness of our philosophy is far more important 
than any other personal trait because it provides 
balance and breadth to our point of view, gives us 
our perspective and purpose. What we think and 
feel determines what we do. What we do as private 
citizens and as individual public figures determines 
in a very important way the contribution we make, 
if any, to the world community. 


As an Individual Personality 

Time and experience have shown that certain 
individual attitudes and feelings produce more con- 
structive social action than other attitudes and feel- 
ings. Shall we use our jobs as examples. 

Conscientious attention to the job is, of course, 
desirable. But undivided concentration upon it is 
fatal both to reasonable efficiency in the job and to 
personal happiness in it. Such devotion to the 
job leaves no time for balanced rest, recreation, and 
personal fulfillment; makes no allowance for a 
reasonable contribution to the community. A 
balance of work and play and of professional, per- 
sonal, and citizenship interests is desirable. Prob- 
ably the most important factor in achieving this 
balance is a sense of perspective. 

Attitudes toward others determine much of our 
behavior toward others. Some of us from long habit, 
and usually from earlier life experiences, are basically 
antagonistic toward others. We distrust the motives 
of others; we see in them selfishness and destructive 


aggressiveness. This puts us in a frame of mind to 
withdraw from personal contacts or to fight at the 
slightest provocation. ‘Touchy’ people and those 
who are suspicious or overly aggressive fall in this 
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class. Basic good will toward others is founded upon 
basic trust of others. This trust must, of course, 
be based upon a realistic appreciation of the foibles 
and weaknesses of human nature. <A genuine under- 
standing of human reactions—what causes people 
to be the way they are and what actually can be 
expected from them—gives us a perspective on 
people. It provides the patience necessary to deal 
with the more irritating of the so-called “human” 
traits; it sharpens the awareness that every person 
is trying to do the best he can to get along. If 
understood well enough, people are revealed to be 
basically constructive rather than destructive in 
their approach to things. Whenever life has so 
warped their outlook that they behave in a manner 
which appears to be destructive, attack and ag- 
gression against them only deepen and intensify 
their destructive behavior. The only way 


+ 


to get 
constructive behavior is to cultivate it. Love ts 
stronger than hate if it is used constructively as a 
social force. 

Much of our attitude toward others is a reflection 
of our attitude toward ourselves. People who dis- 
trust themselves are likely to distrust others. 
who are quietly sure of themselves are likely to be 


People 


open-minded and generous in dealing with others. 
Each of us needs to make an objective analysis of 
himself, to face his liabilities and, at the same time, 
to evaluate and appreciate his assets. As a nation 
we need to evaluate our assets and to feel a deep 
responsibility for using them for the social good. 
If there is a note of smugness about us, it may be 
that in some areas we have failed to learn an impor- 
tant life lesson—how to succeed without losing our 
heads. We need to learn how to face our failures 
as a nation, as individuals. One of life’s greatest 
assets is the capacity to fail successfully; that is, 
if and when we fail, to pick ourselves up and go 
forward, wiser for the experience. 

Perhaps more important than any of these traits 
is the need to develop a sound, workable life phi- 
losophy. It-is a dangerous thing to have material 
resources with which to command a position of world 
leadership unless we command also spiritual re- 
sources that will give us comparable strength in the 
spiritual realm. To the degree that each of us can 
achieve a sound spiritual outlook, we can contribute 
to the well-being of the world community. For it 
is only as each of us lives a productive, well-balanced 
life, finds and preserves an inspiration for life, and 
builds a confident faith in life and in the world that 
we can, as a nation, take genuine leadership in the 
world community. 

















The International Economie Situation 


Dr. Jesness, chief of the division of agricultural eco- 
nomics al the University of Minnesota, served as pres- 
ident of the American Farm Economics Association 
in 1937 and is now a member of the USDA foreign 
Hie 


densation of the discussion he gave at the 


here presents a con- 


AHEA 


lrade advisory committee. 


meeting in June. 


HEN the shooting ended, hope was strong 
that one world would arise from the ashes 
of Unfortunately, nations appar- 
ently have not yet advanced to the point of accept- 
ing the fact that physically we are one world. Try 
as it may, however, the political world cannot erase 


war. 


the consequences of developments in transportation 
and communication. Being here today and in Lon- 
don or Paris tomorrow is no longer a novelty; it has 
become commonplace. Under such circumstances, 
the international economic situation becomes a 
matter of great concern to all citizens of the United 
States. 

There is another reason why world economics has 
become of primary importance to the United States. 
Our nation has long been moving up to a position of 
leadership. ‘Two world wars have speeded the proc- 
ess so that we now are in a commanding position 
of power and influence. In consequence, we have a 
special interest in what happens elsewhere and also 
have the responsibility associated with leadership. 

The economic relations within the world suffer 
from certain prewar situations to which have been 
added the disruptive influences of war itself. Dur- 
ing the depression years of the 1930’s there was a 
decided swing towards both political and economic 
nationalism. Depression conditions helped pave 
the way for dictators and for the controls which they 
instituted. Depression curtailed trade and in com- 
bination with shaky monetary systems led to ex- 
tensive trade restrictions and other controls. This 
country did its share to reduce world trade by the 
tariff act of 1930 but made at least a modest begin- 
ning of reversing its policy by adopting the reciprocal 
trade agreement program in 1934. 

World War II left economic disaster in its wake 
in much of Europe. Serious as the physical destruc- 
tion of modern war is, that is by no means the only 


w 
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or worst consequence. Human loss is great not only 
in lives but also in disruption of modes of living and 
in displacement of millions of individuals; trade is 
disrupted; monetary systems are put under tre- 
mendous strain; and loss of confidence is widespread. 
Shortages lead to inflation and black markets which, 
in turn, interfere with production and exchange. 
The focus which has been put on the dollar shortage 
in the world emphasizes the fact that foreign ex- 
change is not available for other countries to make 
purchases abroad, particularly in the United States. 
Countries of Western Europe face a gigantic prob- 
lem in trying to get production back on its feet not 
only to meet the needs of their own consumers with 
a tremendous backlog of unsatisfied wants but also 
for export in order to obtain the means of paying for 
goods from other countries. 

The division of Europe into East and West has 
made the problem still worse. Exehange has been 
made more difficult. Additional people have been 
Political 


jected because of this complication. 


displaced. differences have been inter- 


U.S. Extends Aid to Friends 


The United States saw its interests in the outcome 
of the world war quite clearly in the early days of 
the conflict and adopted the lend-lease program as a 
very realistic way of helping our friends and, later on, 
of sharing in the costs of victory. Subsequently, we 
helped provide aid through UN RRA and by military 
other distribution. 
embarked the 
European Recovery Program. 

The European Recovery Program is more than a 


and More recently, we have 


on more formal Marshall Plan or 


program of helping to keep Europe alive by provid- 
ing her people with relief. The principal objective 
of ERP is to help bring about economic recovery. 
This is in recognition of the fact that our economic 
interests are inseparably linked with those of the 
outside world. How well we live depends in no 
small measure on how the rest of the world lives. 
Whether or not we have peace also is affected by the 
economic situation 

Clearly, the United States cannot put Europe 
back on its feet by its own efforts alone. Recovery 
requires the utmost of Europeans themselves prop- 
erly co-ordinated through effective co-operation 
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among participating nations. This was a signifi- 
cant point in the address of Secretary Marshall at 
Harvard in June 1947. European nations rose to 
the challenge by working out jointly the contribu- 
tions which they expect to make for themselves 
toward recovery and the aids which they think are 
needed from this country. Their report became the 
basis for the ERP, which came into existence through 
legislative action by Congress. Participating na- 
tions have taken steps to work together to carry on 
the program. European recovery depends for its 
success on various factors. The recovery and ex- 
pansion of production to provide the means for satis- 
fying wants and for trade with other nations are 
basic. 

Europe is short of some essentials for production. 
One of these is energy for human beings in the form 
of food. Shortage of food has limited productive 
effort and has reduced incentive. Fuel is needed to 
provide energy for industrial plants. Other short- 
ages are steel, fertilizers, farm machinery, and simi- 
lar items. 

The European recovery program is designed to 
provide aid which will contribute most to the re- 
covery of European production and to the restora- 
tion of stability. It is not a program to dispose of 
goods which might be in surplus in the United States. 
Most of the commodities which will be supplied are 
relatively scarce here. Unavoidably this will pro- 
long scarcity in the United States and add to infla- 
tionary pressures. That is part of the cost involved. 
However, we should not exaggerate the effects of 
the program. Exports under it will tend to be 
replacements rather than additions to the outflow 
of goods. ‘Total exports actually may be less than 
in the early months of 1947, when some countries 
had more foreign exchange for purchases here than 
they have left at this time. 

European recovery is a complex problem. Food 
and certain materials are essential but by themselves 
are inadequate. A whole range of problems must 
be faced. Monetary systems must be strengthened 
and stabilized. Inflation must be curbed. Foreign 
exchange must be brought back into stable rela- 
tionships. Barriers to the flow of trade within 
Europe as well as between European nations and the 
rest of the world must be lowered. Attainment of 
these ends requires political stability in Europe. 
Strong governments are essential—governments 
which have strength because they have the confi- 
dence and support of the people rather than those 
which appear to have strength because they are 
under the heel of a dictator. Americans want those 
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governments to be democratic in type with all possi 
ble freedom and responsibility entrusted to the pri 
vate citizen. Any other type of government is 
likely to be antagonistic to the ends of the program 
and to endeavor to take advantage of the program 
rather than to employ it as an aid to more effective 


co-operation. 


Many Problems Are Involved 


Political and economic problems are inseparably 
intertwined in this situation. Adding to the com- 
plexity are the war clouds on the horizon. 

No one is in a position to guarantee that the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program will meet with complete 
success. Many elements of uncertainty surround 
it—weather, speed of recovery, political develop- 


These 


tempt some Americans to urge extreme caution and 


ments, war prospects, and other unknowns. 


to question whether the risk should be taken. The 
choice, however, is not between risk and no risk; 
it is rather between alternative risks. The sole 
question is not the cost of the program in terms of 
either resources or dollars; doing nothing might be 
much more costly in the end. 

Our aid to Europe can be no cut-and-dried pro 
gram following a detailed blue print drawn in ad- 
vance. It must be kept flexible. The administrator 
has an exceedingly difficult assignment. He has 
little by way of precedent to guide him. Rules of 
diplomatic procedure and protocol frequently will 
be of little help. He has to play by ear and rely 
heavily on good judgment and common sense. 

There has been considerable debate about the con- 
trols we should impose on recipients of this aid. We 
cannot afford to provide aid without strings; on the 
other hand, we do not want to accept responsibility 
for the internal affairs of Europe. Yet, because the 
purpose of the aid is recovery, we can legitimately 
insist that European nations, as an essential for 
continued aid, co-operate fully in utilizing their own 
resources, in straightening out their internal affairs, 
and in co-ordinating their programs with those of 
other nations. 

World leadership requires that as American citi- 
zens we become more avid students of international 
affairs than we have been in the past. Too many of 
us have regarded world problems as of no direct con- 
cern. That day is past. We cannot separate our- 
selves from the outside world. How well we will 
live and how well our children will live depend in no 
small measure on what happens in the outside world. 
We need to do our best to understand the world and 


our relations to it. 











More Livable Homes—A Challenge 


Mr. Mobley, author in 1940 of “More Livable Homes,” 
He 
four universities across the country; has conducted state 
North South Dakota, 


Vermont, and West Virginia; and has been conference 


is a New York City consultant. has lectured at 


extension tours in Carolina, 


leader in teacher groups from Idaho to New York. 


AN’S efforts at interior decoration can be 
traced from the time man sought shelter in 
The hut, 


the home has 


caves to his present penthouse. 
the tent, the cave, whatever form 
taken, has always been man’s outward expression of 
his inner regard for himself. Out of his concept of 
good or poor form, of organization or discord, out of 
his control or lack of control of his senses and in- 
stincts, man has surrounded himself with his worldly 
possessions. Unconsciously, man has always been 
affected by his surroundings; consciously, he has 
always endeavored to improve them. 

[It was not until after the Industrial Revolution 
had brought about mass production of home furnish- 
ings that man became satiated with and apparently 
reconciled to the idea of accepting without question 
the products of others in his home. 

With mass production of furnishings—each year 
more gaudily bedecked with stuck-on adornments 
man’s powers of judgment and innate sense of dis- 
crimination became dormant and his environment 
lost the hold it formerly held for him. 

[ feel that our approach to this problem should be 
that of self-interest, of helping individuals to help 
themselves to satisfy their needs and desires for hold- 
ing the family about the fireside. We must awaken 
individuals to the realization that they have dormant 
creative abilities fully capable of meeting all their 
needs. They alone must develop these abilities to 


choose and use. 


Cultivate Discrimination Early 


A human being who is mentally and physically 
alert has innate faculties of discrimination that can 
be cultivated. But cultivation is a long, hard, uphill 
struggle unless started before the faculties become 
retarded through associations and environment. 
The average individual knows little about good form 


because he has never taken time to exercise his pow- 
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ers of judgment and develop his sense of discrimi- 
nation. 

In fact, we develop our poor judgments through 
close association with our everyday surroundings and 
by observation of the choices of our elders. Powers 
of judgment and discrimination result from doing 
things, evaluating results, and doing the next thing 
to satisfy the inner self. 

Solutions to the problems of how to make home 
furnishings more livable must be shaped to fit the 


Not 


only the daily events In a household but also those 


infinitely varied natures in every household. 


past experiences behind the customs, attitudes, and 
dreams in a particular family should be analyzed. 
The livable home is an expression of the combined 
interests, habits, and dreams of each member of the 
family; it affords mental as well as physical comforts. 

Begin, therefore, with a complete family confer- 
ence, including even the little five-year-old. Have 
each write down, for example, what he would like to 
do with the living room. Collect the ideas, discuss 
them, evaluate them; then through group decisions, 
plan first things first. Remember always that an 
explanation is due each member of the group as to 
why some other idea should take precedence over his. 
In this way, the furnishing of the home becomes a 
family affair, with each feeling the importance of 
having contributed his part. More important still 
is the confidence instilled in the child that ‘*We, our 
family, can tackle anything, together.” 

I want to present some of my findings on home 
furnishing needs in relation to individual growth and 
development. If we can instill in the minds of our 
older girls the right concept of the relationship of 
room furnishings to individual growth and develop- 
ment, we shall have started them on the road to a 
relationship. Likewise, if parents 


happy family 


realize that where and how the child lives has much 
to do with his mental, physical, and moral develop- 
ment, the future load on the teacher will be lighter. 

I divide my individuals into four age groups: ages 
t to 10; 8 to 14; 12 to 20; and adults. 

The room environment for a child in the four-to- 
ten age group is perhaps the most important of all, 
for basic traits and growths are started then which 
may not show until adult years. 

The vital clue may be picked up from watching the 
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child attentively and recording his choices. Among 
his playthings, which colors and shapes appeal to 
him? Which tend to appear again and again in his 
talk and play? Follow these tendencies in selecting 
the early furnishings for his room. 

Unpainted sectional furniture is one answer to fur- 
nishing the child’s room. This can be painted and 
repainted as his choices change. Then, too, pieces 
can be added as the child’s needs develop. Because 
of the lightweight sections, the child can soon begin 
to 
room arrangement, while building his ‘“‘castles in 


— 


ove them about, expressing his own ideas in 


Spain.”” The architect, engineer, and designer of 
today started culturing their creative abilities in just 
such simple ways. 

Between the ages of seven and nine, the child wants 
and should have more freedom of choice in his envi- 
ronment. The floors in his room can have a natural 
wood finish with a hard surface varnish, can be 
painted and waxed, or can have a composition cover- 
ing. Let thé child of six select several wallpaper 
patterns that strike his fancy. Pin these samples on 
the walls of the room and let the final decision be his. 
The bottom section of a double-decker, full-length 
bed is an economical investment and gives the child 
a feeling that he is growing up. 

Being custodian of the mantel or the top of the 
upright piano and having the privilege of selecting 
and arranging the pieces used there gives the child of 
seven a much needed opportunity for development. 
A family conference in the evening after each change 
to discuss and evaluate the results adds incentive and 
encouragement. 

Will children make horrors of their rooms if given 
such freedom in the selection of their room furnish- 
ings? I have seen a great many atrocious rooms 
furnished by adults who had never developed their 
powers of judgment. The experience gained by a 
four-to-ten vear old through handling and choosing 
lines, forms, textures, and colors in making simple 
decisions will be of inestimable value later. 

During the eight-to-fourteen age period, the child’s 
talents or abilities develop further. His attitude 
toward good form must be well established by the 
time he reaches that in-between age of eight to 
eleven. Otherwise, he accepts the school-boy atti- 
tude that it is something for sissies. 

Choosing a new wallpaper or paint for the room 
would give further exercise to his judgment. He 
may choose a new color for the sectional furniture. 
His mistakes will be small compared with those he 
will make later without such practice. 

Open-shelf bookcases may be added and painted. 


The window treatment needs to “grow up.” A 
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pin-up panel for his collection of “things” supplants 
the bulletin board. Let him have exclusive use of a 
clothes closet. 

Whether the youth brings that first high school 
“crush” home, as the only worthy place to entertain 
such an important person, depends entirely on the 
position he feels he occupies and the pride he takes in 
his home. Pride in his home cannot help but be 
accompanied by good standards of judgment in his 
social contacts. 

A student entering a home economics class with 
abilities developed through this type of exercise 
would be an asset to any teacher. Generally, so 
much time is consumed breaking down misconcep- 
tions and poor judgments acquired from home sur- 
roundings and observations that little time is left to 
cultivate better standards. 

Some may think of this type of training only as 
child development or family relations. But I con- 
sider it a motivating force—an appeal to the self- 
interest of the parent as well 2s an appeal to the 
child—that will be a definite factor leading toward 


more livable homes. 


Challenge to the Teacher 


If more short courses could be given each vear lor 
the parents—both parents—on strengthening home 
and family life, we should get a crop of future 
students far more eager because of developed 
abilities. But wouldn’t the teachers have to wake 
up and dig? To hold an adult group, the teacher 
must have a vast storehouse of information and a 
developed wit to shape that information so that it 
becomes real and personal to each adult in her group. 

The teacher gets results from her class in a direct 
ratio to what she has to offer. And what she has to 
offer depends upon her thirst for improvement and 
self-development, upon her self-evaluation and deter- 
mination not to be swayed from those standards. 

What we do with life or what we permit life to do 
with us depends upon what we think of ourselves 
and of life. If we have developed our abilities so 
that we can take that which life has to offer and can 
create something of which we are proud, our progress 
will go on. We shall know that we can do better 
because of our past experience. 

As home economists, we are realists, not theorists. 
Art is good form, common sense, the logical proce- 
dure of accomplishing a desired result. Break it up, 
tear it down, make it applicable to everyday in- 
dividual problems. 

Good taste in the selection and arrangement. of 
one’s home furnishings, as well as in one’s social 


relationships, is not a gift; it is an achievement. 




















A Health Plan for All Children in a Community 


the Rochester Child Health 


is also profe ssor of pediatrics al Mayo 


Dr. Aldrich. director of 
Institute, 
Foundation. the graduate school of the 
Minnesota. He Mrs. Aldrich 
“Babies Are Human Beings” and “Feeding Our Old- 
fashioned Children.” 


and are authors 


HEALTH program to serve the physical and 
mental needs of all the children in a com- 
This 

Institute of 


munity is a far-reaching goal. aim, 
however, the Rochester Child Health 
tochester, Minnesota, has set for itself in developing 
techniques that are new but patterns that can be 
followed by other communities. The work of the 
Institute is carried on through the type of agencies 
that exist in many cities. 

Some of the Rochester groups working with the 
Institute are the health department with its corps of 
nurses, the public and parochial schools of the city, 
The staff of the 
and 


and the local nursery school board. 
Institute this health 


conducts it through these agencies consists of the 


which directs program 
director, the psychiatrist, three medical associates, 
two psychologists, statisticians, and supervisors for 
the preschool period, publications, and nutrition. 
The work of the Institute is financed by grants in 
aid from the Mayo Association, the United States 
Public Health Mead and 


Company. 


Service, and Johnson 


Five Divisions of Work in the Institute 


The work of the Institute has been divided into 
five categories dependent on the age of the children, 
as follows: 
Prenatal period. It is becoming more and more 
evident that important things happen to a baby 
before he is born. The mental and emotional en- 
vironment of his home may be set at this time; the 
food his mother eats has an important bearing on his 
health; his mother’s health or illness may decide his 
welfare or even determine his life or death; the at- 
titude his mother takes in the prenatal period toward 
breast feeding may influence not only his nutrition 
but also his feeling of security in the outside world. 

Affiliated the 


with Institute are two agencies 


(nave rsily ef 


of 
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which give prenatal care. Many pregnant women 
in Rochester register as patients of the Mayo Clinic, 
whose obstetric staff provides them with prenatal 
care. For other women of the city needing pre 
natal care, the Mayo Clinic’s staff assigns fellows of 
the Mayo Foundation to clinies conducted in the 
city hall by the health department of Rochester. 
Thus, 95 per cent of pregnant women who live in 
tochester are given prenatal care. The nutritionist 
of the Institute, assisted by nurses and student 
dietitians, supervises that part of the work of the 
health falls 


within 


department’s prenatal clinic which 
her field. 
Neonatal care. More than 95 per cent of Rochester 
children are born under the care of the obstetric staff 
of the Mayo Clinic at St. Marys Hospital and are 
assigned immediately to the section on pediatrics (1 
the Mayo Clinic, also at the Hospital. During this 
period, an attempt is made to teach each mother 
something about the problems she will meet and to 
get her off to a good start in the care of her child. 
Printed leaflets of instruction are given out during 
this period and periodically through the first two 
vears. 

Well-baby Preventive 
babies less than two years old is given in two clinics: 


care. medical care for 
one conducted by the city health department, with- 
out charge, and one conducted by the Mayo Clinic 
for those babies who are its private patients. 

Care in these clinics consists of making periodic 
physical examinations, following immunization pro 
cedures, and giving advice to mothers as to habit 
formation and general physical and psychological 
care. (An attempt is made to see the babies every 
month during the first vear and five times during 
the second. 


Pre school 


given preventive physical and psychological care at 


care. Children of preschool age are 
well-child clinics, and psychological tests are given 
at the Institute office. An attempt is being made to 
see children every six months during this period. 
In addition, the preschool supervisor of the In 
stitute directs nursery schools conducted by the 
school board. 


Rochester demonstration 


These nursery schools are maintained by tuition. 


nursery 


Many scholarships are provided by individual dona- 
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tions and service club allotments. It is not expected 
that all preschool children will attend these schools, 
but it is hoped that most of those who particularly 
need this experience may be taken care of and that 
through them parents whose children do not attend 
nursery school may learn the needs and care of their 
children. 

All mothers are invited to bring their children to 
the Institute office at 30 months of age for an intel- 
ligence test and a rather complete summary of health 
and behavior. After this, the mothers return to 
discuss their problems and the results of the tests 
with the psychologists. 

A weekly, one-session, Saturday play group has 
recently been founded for observing a small group of 
children who need special attention. This is a short- 
time service and is staffed by the Institute as a 
teaching and service center. 

School care. Because our study began with in- 
fants born on and after January 1, 1944, none of the 
children has yet attended school; an important phase 
has not yet been started. It is hoped that routine 
health examinations, psychological tests, and scho- 
lastic and personality appraisals can be conducted 
until the children leave high school. Co-operation 
from the schools has been promised, but details have 
not yet been worked out. 

The fact that public health nurses also participate 
in the school health nursing service helps to unify 
the work of the Institute. Necessary medical ex- 
aminations are provided for both public and paro- 


chial schools. 


Objectives of the Project 
_ Three main objectives of the Institute are: a com- 
plete health program, research, and education. 

Complete health program. As indicated, the main 
objective of the Institute is to provide the children of 
Rochester with as comprehensive a health program 
physical and mental—as possible. Care is not 
divided into two parts—physical and mental; rather, 
methods are unified so that techniques used will 
further the total welfare of the individual child. 
This means, in most cases, that advice as to methods 
must be based on knowledge of the wide field of 
growth and development. Techniques which fit 
the developmental trends of a child, such as physical 
care, feeding, and habit training, help to maintain his 
emotional stability. 

These techniques are relatively easy to apply in 
the case of young children but more difficult with 
older ones, when the mores differ more widely than in 
sarly life. Nevertheless, it may be possible, by 
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using the technique of fitting methods of child 
management into the appropriate stages of children’s 
development, so to improve their attitude toward 
general conformity that they may make later ed- 
justments with relative comfort. The establishment 
of comfortable conformity is of great importance 
because this is the only adjustment which can be 
made between the mores and the forces of human 
growth and development, neither of which is quickly 
modifiable. 

It is hoped, then, that by making early adjust- 
ments in minor matters of care which do not cut 
across important cultural ideas the Institute may 
help to develop people who are secure enough in 
themselves to be able to co-operate with others. 

The more strictly physical elements in the program 
include preventive medical measures, such as 
routine physical examinations, immunizations, keep- 
ing of records of weight and height, and so cn. 

Research. To know what results are being ob- 
tained, fact-finding research is necessary. More 
must be known about normal growth and develop- 
ment if their laws are to be used in caring for children. 
Finally, it is necessary to know which techniques are 
practical or useful and which are not. It is planned 
to make long-time “‘longitudinal”’ studies of human 
development, a phase of research which has been 
largely neglected. For these three reasons, records 
have been set up on punch cards. 

Education. ‘To apply new techniques in this over- 
all plan, several groups of people must be educated 
concerning the methods: physicians (staff members 
and fellows of the Mayo Foundation); parents; 
nurses (in public health and other work); teachers 
(in nursery, elementary, and secondary schools 
dietitians in local hospitals; supervisors of school 
lunch rooms and, to a certain extent, members of 
lay groups interested in child welfare (churches, 
service clubs, libraries, social service groups, parent- 
teacher associations, and so on The physicians 
and nurses are taught in clinics and seminars; 
parents, by. published leaflets, in the clinics, and by 
an adult education program; others, by talks at 
various meetings and through publications. 


Possibilities of Future Development 


It is hoped, and that hope has already had some 
fulfillment, that as time goes on other resources of 
the community can be used to help in satisfying our 
ideals. Eventually, interest in child health requires 
a branching out into problems not directly the con- 
cern of physicians, such as housing, cultural develop- 
ment, family welfare, and juvenile delinquency. 











Helping Youth Solve Personal Problems 


Miss Mainquist, vocational homemaking instructor in 
the Roosevelt High School of Des Moines, Towa, is a 
graduate of Towa State College who has taught in the 
rural and vocational schools of Iowa. She is a vice- 
president of the Iowa Council of Family Relations and 


a member of the state curriculum committee of Iowa. 


OW old should a girl be when she starts to 
date? Is it all right for a girl of 13 to go 
with a 16? How can I get my 
parents to realize I’m not a baby any longer? Is a 
How can one be 


boy of 


girl of 14 old enough to go steady? 
sure he (or she) is the right person to marry? 

These are some of the dozens of relationship ques- 
tions asked by our junior and senior high school 
students today. They are really serious about find- 
ing the answers to these questions and are eager for 
help. It would be a simple matter if someone could 
give them the answers or at least agree on solutions. 
Perhaps first these boys and girls must realize that 
maturity brings privileges but also responsibilities, 
that not the least among these responsibilities is 
finding satisfying answers to personal questions, and 
that all anvone else can do for them is to give help 
and guidance. 

Before I give a few illustrations of what we have 
done to help youngsters solve their problems in rela- 
tionships, I should like to give a general view of our 
homemaking program, with special emphasis to our 
teaching of family and personal relationships. 

The course in homemaking is required in the first 
semester of the seventh grade and the second semes- 
ter of the eighth grade in the junior high school pro- 
gram of the Des Moines schools. Six semesters are 
elective in grades nine to twelve. Some material on 
personal relationships is taught in each of these 
grades and some is taught in special units in the 
seventh and eighth grades and in two semester 
courses in high school. 

In the seventh grade, many of the homemaking 
activities center around the girl’s accepting home re- 
sponsibilities and her role as a family member. She 
is still mother’s little helper. She is most concerned 
about her relationships to other members of her 


family and to younger children. This study also 
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helps the girls to a better understanding of them- 


selves. 


Interests Change for Eighth Graders 

By the time these girls reach the second semester 
of the eighth grade, they are no longer “little girls’’; 
their interests are quite different. Relationship 
problems center around getting along with persons 
their own age, especially boys, and gaining inde- 
pendence from adults. As a result of their new in- 
terests, personal appearance becomes very impor- 
tant. The questions now are: “Is it all right for 
girls our age to wear lipstick?” ‘‘Are we old enough 
to wear pumps and hose?” 

Although every group of eighth grade girls is more 
or less alike, each class differs; consequently, our 
methods for helping them solve their problems vary. 

In my class, we usually begin our planning with a 
“What are eighth grade girls at 
Roosevelt interested in?’”’ When I ask this question, 
I see knowing glances exchanged and hear the word 
“boys” being whispered. Every class draws up a 
list similar to this one: (1) boys, (2) dating, (3) 


question like this: 


manners, (4) personal appearance, (5) clothes, (6) 
personality, (7) conversations, (8) parties, (9) girls, 
(10) home (parents, housework, brothers and sisters), 
(11) ’’ (12) other adults, (13) money. 

From here, we go on to get specific questions from 


“sitters, 
the girls. The number of questions asked in each 
group seems to be significant of their concerns at this 
age. In one class of 37 girls, 58 questions were 
asked about relationships with boys; 21, about girl 
friends; 48, about parents; 28, about brothers and 
sisters; and 13, Many of the 
questions about parents concerned dating problems. 

We sorted the questions, distributed them, and 
We tried 
to help each girl see how she could reach satisfactory 
Duplication among the questions helps a 


about themselves. 


let each girl choose some for discussion. 


decisions. 
girl to realize that many other girls have similar 


problems. 


Girls Seek Group Opinions 


Girls in one class suggested that they find out the 
opinions of the boys, other girls, and their parents 


on some of these problems. They really wanted to 
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know what certain boys’ opinions were, but they 
finally decided to secure group attitudes and opin- 
ions. It was decided to make out questionnaires to 
be filled out by 8A boys and girls, 9A boys and girls, 
and by their own parents. The girls themselves for- 
mulated the questionnaires and compiled the results. 
It was interesting to note that the questionnaire 
for the boys was twice as long as those for the par- 
ents and the girls. 

Another class of SA’s decided to invite their 
mothers to discuss girls’ problems with them an 1 to 
help plan the semester’s work. Three of the girls 
volunteered to lead the discussion, and they did an 
excellent job. The mothers were very co-operative 
and friendly, but I noticed that many were rather 
reluctant to contribute much to the discussion. | 
later learned that almost every girl had instructed 
her mother to listen to what the others had to say 
but not to talk herself. In spite of this handicap, 
we did feel that our session Was well spent in helping 
mothers and daughters understand each other. Sev- 
eral mothers in the group continued the discussion 
by themselves. This same group also planned a 
party for the boys in their home room. 

In our senior high school homemaking classes, we 
aim to stress at least two areas of home economics 
each semester. One semester emphasizes food and 
relationships. We plan with the students the rela- 
tionship problems to be worked on; the selection 
varies with different classes. We have discussed re- 
lationships with small children, parents, and boy and 
girl friends and have aimed toward better self-under- 
standing. One project was a confidential paper, 
“Understanding Myself.” The girls thought that 
this experience had helped them. 

We have one homemaking course open to boys and 
girls in grades 11 and 12 in which the entire semes- 
ter is spent on family relationships and preparation 
for marriage. 

In this course, we ask the students to write anony- 
mous questions either at the beginning of the semes- 
ter or as each new topic is begun; for example, the 
questions a class asked at the beginning of one semes- 
ter fell into these groups: personality—13 questions; 
50; adjustments and success in marriage 
11; divorce—8. 


dating 
18; being parents 


Students Work on Home Experiences 


One direct benefit derived by the students from 
this class is a practical application through home 
experiences. Each student chooses something to 
work on that he feels will help him in his relationships 
with others. A few examples from one class are: 





Sifford 


Wylle B. MeNeal, Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, and 
Mrs. Clara Brown Arny 
AHEA on June 23 at the Minneapolis meeting 


all given life memberships in 


a Getting along with a brother who is a returned 
veteran 

2. Learning to make more decisions for myself 

3. Trying to understand the members of my family 
better 

t. Getting along with my sisters in wearing each 
other’s clothes and in helping with the housework. 
Some interesting class projects which have been 
carried out are a survey of dating practices at 
Roosevelt High School, a survey by high school 
students of relationships with parents, and a study 
of the recreational facilities for junior and senior 


high school people in our city. 


Teachers Find Reward in Results 


Helping boys and girls to solve their personal re- 
lationship problems is one of the most satisfying re- 
wards of teaching. Again, may I emphasize that 
the teacher’s role is not to solve problems for young 
people but to help them solve their own problems. 
The results of such efforts are difficult to evaluate, 
but an unsolicited remark like this one makes the 
teacher feel repaid. A mother of one of our students 
said, “It seems to me that my daughter is more co- 
operative in the home and more considerate of other 
members of the family since she has taken homemak- 
ing.” 

What could be more interesting and necessary than 
learning to understand ourselves and others and 
working out satisfying ways of living together? 











AHEA’s Consumer Interests—Past and Future 


From the early days of the then-called textile section to 
the Consumer Speaks project of the consumer interests 
committee, Miss O’Brien, an assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, has 
participated in many of AHEA’s activities in the field 


of consumers’ interests. 


Hit huge crowd that packed the Monday 

evening session on consumers’ interests at the 

convention was evidence of the deep concern 
of AHTEA members with families’ buying problems in 
this time of high prices and postwar merchandise. 
Featuring the Consumer Speaks project and the 
home economics teacher —retailer co-operation re- 
cently launched with the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council, the underlying theme of the meeting 
was the search for more effective ways of reaching the 
This 


objective, briefly stated, is to improve the position of 


Association’s long-time objective in this field. 


families as purchasers of food, clothing, and other 
household items. It involves both the education of 
consumers as family purchasing agents and the fur- 
of 
will make it possible for consumers to find merchan- 


therance local and national programs which 


dise on the retail markets that meets their needs and 
known in AHEA as 


“consumer interests’ started early in the Associa- 


incomes. The activities now 


tion’s history and have been of many kinds. Some 
high lights of these should help chart the future 
course. 

The record tells us that on the very day AHEA was 


organized—Thursday, December 31, 1908—con- 
sumers’ buying problems entered the picture. The 


Lake Placid Conferences’ last meeting was that of 
the teaching section—held during the morning in 
McKinley Manual Training High School in Wash- 
ington. In the afternoon this merged into the 
session which organized the AHEA and was followed 
on January 2, 1909, by the Association’s first con- 
vention. 

According to Volume 1 of the JouRNAL, it was 
Nellie Crooks, then of the University of Tennessee 
and an energetic AH EA crusader, who spoke for con- 
sumers. When we read her words carefully, we find, 
in that talk of 40 years ago, a forecast of all that has 
made up AHEA’s consumer education program in 
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textiles and clothing: economic values of textiles, 
the need of informative labeling and salesmanship 
because of hidden qualities which cannot be deter- 
mined by inspection, textile standards, textile legis- 
lation, household tests, wise money expenditure, 
research, fabric adulteration, the application of 
they are all there. 

Tradition has it that she waved a length of yard 
the 
But even 


science to textiles 


age before her listeners as she described 


consumer’s dilemma in dramatic words. 
this failed to arouse her hearers to action. 


Action Planned 


It was not until 1919 at the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing in Blue Ridge, North Carolina, that the program 
began to move. Then Miriam Birdseye, the federal 
extension nutrition specialist, now recently retired, 
wandered into a textile section meeting and heard 
the members complaining how difficult it was to find 
She 


And 


she herself, although a nutrition specialist, was 


and to recognize good fabrics in the stores. 
asked why they didn’t do something about it. 


promptly made chairman of a committee created 
then and there and named the committee on stand- 
ardization of textile fabrics. With her usual energy 
she got busy and published an article in the Septem- 
ber 1919 JouRNAL which is well worth reading today. 
It maps out a fine and far-reaching action program. 
And that was almost 30 years ago. 

But Miss Birdseye found she could make little 
progress because few facts were available then con- 
cerning the fabric qualities that make for service- 
ability. 
she initiated and managed the famous silk petticoat 


In other words, research was needed. So 
study—the first co-operative research project of the 
AHEA. Under her enthusiastic leadership, the 
Association advanced the textile section $200 with 
which a considerable yardage of silk taffeta was man- 
ufactured containing varying amounts of metallic 
weighting. This was made into petticoats, on order, 
for participants in the study. 
out by wearing tests the relative durability of silk 


The object was to find 


containing different amounts of weighting. Those 


were wonderful petticoats. They were what was 


known “changeable” silk—one color warp and 


as 
another filling, which gave a shimmering effect, con- 


sidered very swanky. Mine was blue and green. 
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The petticoats were voluminous, almost swept the 
floor, and had a marvelous flounce, with rows of de- 
lightful little ruffles. We bought them, we wore 
them, we kept records of their wear. The project 
was a nationwide undertaking! It encountered the 
same headaches as do serviceability tests today—not 
the least of which was that we all had to chip in and 
bail it out financially at the end. 

That committee on the standardization of textile 
fabries was certainly a working one. It grew and 
grew. Subcommittees developed—on studies of 
consumers’ purchasing habits; on textile legislation; 
on interesting manufacturers, retailers, and jobbers 
in establishing minimum standards for fabrics; and 
so on. The committee tried to persuade the Na- 
tional Research Council to make textile research for 
the consumer a permanent part of its program. The 
National Bureau of Standards -was petitioned to de- 
velop a standard machine for determining the resist- 
ance of fabrics to wear. The committee supported 
the many so-called truth-in-fabric bills introduced in 
the Congress during those years. 

But through all these activities was woven the silk 
weighting controversy—from 1919 until into the 
*30’s. About 1926 the committee’s name was 
changed to committee on research and standardiza- 
tion. Through its efforts, the textile section offered 
a $300 fellowship to a qualified student who would 
give ‘at least } of her time to research on a textile 
problem which willlassist in setting up textile stand- 
ards and will forward the cause of textile standardiza- 
tion in this country.” The first recipient did her 
research on tin-weighted silks under the direction of 
Pauline Beery Mack at The Pennsylvania State 
College. All this effort culminated in a Trade Prac- 
tice Conference of the Federal Trade Commission 
and finally, in 1932, in the issuance of the Commis- 
sion’s Trade Practice Rules on silk weighting. 


National Program Initiated 

The pioneering efforts of the textile section bore 
much fruit-—so much that in 1926 the Association 
set up a national committee—the committee on co- 
operation with the division of simplified practice [of 
the National Bureau of Standards]. In 1927 it be- 
came the committee on commercial simplification 
and standardization; in 1931, the committee on the 
standardization of consumers’ goods; and in 1941, the 
consumer interests committee. 

In those years, the scope of the work widened. 
Grade labeling of canned foods, minimum specifica- 
tions for refrigerators, the right of the consumer to 
know the composition of the fabric she buys, color- 
fastness and shrinkage of fabrics—these and other 
subjects came in for attention. Leaflets were issued 
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to help homemakers select merchandise, among them 
“When ,You, ‘Buy Sheets,” “When You Buy 
Blankets,’”’ and ‘“‘When You Buy a Refrigerator.”’ 
Efforts to get minimum specifications through the 
American Standards Association finally focused on 
sheets, home economists deciding that surely agree- 
ments could be reached on such a relatively simple 
fabric. Studies were initiated such as those of con- 
sumer judgment in the selection of sheeting made in 
1926 by Rosamond Cook at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

In 1930, ‘‘Household Purchasing, Suggestions for 
Club Programs,” prepared by the AHEA and the 
then Bureau of Home Economics, was published by 
the committee on commercial standardization and 
simplification. Later Alice L. Edwards enlarged this 
into a printed outline for AAUW study groups. In 
1936, Phi Upsilon Omicron gave funds which made 
possible the Consumer Education Service. This 
focused attention on the ‘‘consumer movement” and 
not only forwarded consumers’ interests but also 
brought the Association national recognition 
among an enlarged circle of professional and trade 
groups. 

Through its consumer interests program, AHEA 
also participated in many national developments. 
When in the early 1930’s the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration was launched, the AHEA brought to its 
attention that codes set up under that plan which 
involved price floors should define the quality 
of goods or services to which the price floor was ap- 
plied—in other words, standards for consumers’ 
goods were an integral part of such a program. It 
took time, but eventually a Consumers Advisory 
Board was made part of that organization with a 
standards division. AHEA representatives ap- 
peared at hearings and worked with the Board and 
also, in the later years of World War II, with the 
Office of Price Administration, bringing to bear their 
accumulated experience and knowledge in this field. 

Some of the goals set by those AHEA leaders in 
the ’20’s have been reached. Many have not. The 
Association is still working for standards and grades 
on consumers’ goods. The Consumer Speaks proj- 
ect is opening up new vistas in this direction, and 
the time may yet come when there are nationally 
known AHEA specifications to help the household 
purchaser make her selections on the retail market. 
Meanwhile, these postwar years have brought a new 
era in human affairs. New approaches are needed in 
all programs. Each AHEA division and department 
might well review its history and present activities 
as they relate to this national effort. By a 
strengthening of all its parts, the whole program can 
move forward rapidly and effectively in the future. 








Pertinent Problems in 


Miss Huston, assistant in the pattern department of 
the J. C. Penney Company in New York City, is a 
1946 graduate of the University of Nebraska. Prior 
lo going to New York, she held a secretarial position 


in the office of publications of the AHEA, 


OMEN and girls will like to sew if they can 

do it easily and if they can produce gar- 

ments that will look well and have style. 

This belief was voiced again and again by five 
home economists, representing the teaching, exten- 
sion, and business fields, who appeared before mem- 
bers of the clothing and textiles division of the Amer- 
Home Economics Association at the annual 
Speaking on ‘Pertinent Prob- 


ican 
meeting last June. 
lems in Clothing Construction,” the panel members 
discussed present needs in clothing construction and 
ways of meeting those needs. 

These home economists felt that easy and satis- 
factory completion of the first garment attempted 
tends to encourage the student or homemaker to 
repeat the process frequently and helps her to de- 
velop and improve her sewing techniques. This is 
true of women whether they are sewing for them- 
selves or studying construction for professional pur- 
poses. 

The teaching of clothing construction can be im- 
proved by simplified, modernized methods, more 
skillful teachers, better physical facilities and equip- 
ment in schoolrooms, and an awareness and use of 
new findings and procedures. 


Quick Construction Methods Appeal to All 


“Farm women want easy, time-saving construction 
methods,” said Ethelwyn Dodson, clothing specialist 
in the California Extension Service. ‘‘Many young 
home demonstration agents, however, don’t like to 
sew. We must sell these ideas to them also.”’ 

Miss Dodson remarked that in the past home sew- 
ing has taken too much of the homemaker’s time. 
She urged that attention be directed toward the con- 
struction phase, including equipment, work areas, 
work planning, accuracy devices, speed skills, pat- 
terns and fitting, and finishes. 

“Work areas, in the home and in the laboratories, 
can be conveniently arranged for sewing efficiency 


Clothing Construction 
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by having the sewing machine, pressing equipment, 
and cutting table in one spot,”’ she continued, 
“even though the work units are arranged in one 
corner of a large room.”’ 

Alterations are simplified and the number of fit 
tings kept to a minimum, according to Miss Dodson, 
when a pattern is purchased in the right size—not 
usually the same size as for ready-made garments. 
Construction is made easier by the use of an organ 
ized work plan in which similar sewing processes are 
accomplished in succession and units of a garment 
are completed before the assembling and finishing. 

As an illustration of time-saving methods being 
taught, Miss Dodson described the making at one 
time of three children’s dresses in the same size. 
For these dresses, she had suggested a pattern for a 
gathered skirt and fitted bodice and the use of three 
fabrics of the same width from which all three dresses 
could cut Actual 
streamlined by sewing all darts at one time, stitch 


be at once. construction Was 
ing all shoulder seams at one time, and gathering the 
three skirts at once. Thethreedresses were then de- 
signed so that each looked different even though they 


were all cut from the same pattern. 


Increased Home Sewing Challenges Teacher 
Mary E. 


economics of the Chicago Board of Education, in 


Mark, director of the division of home 


urging the improvement of high school teaching of 
clothing, told of the great increase in home sewing 
during the past few years. 1947 
survey made by the McCall Corporation and pub- 
lished in 1948, an average of 25 garments was made 


According to a 


in 1947 by every home sewer and the estimate of 
pattern sales was more than 100 million. In a sur- 
vey of 800 Chicago high school girls, 780 said they 
enjoyed sewing and expected to sew for themselves ir 
the future. 

Miss Mark told her audience that 


teacher must be prepared to teach the buying of 


the clothing 


fabrics, selection of patterns, construction of gar- 
ments made from different fabrics, and those factors 
which contribute to efficiency in home sewing. 

She urged that teachers do more home sewing. 
The teacher should learn methods first, then sew for 
skill. 


Demonstrations, workshops, and lectures are valu- 


herself so that she has the skill to teach a 
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able to teachers in keeping up with modern trends of 
clothing construction. They will want to try out 
and make use of new materials. Miss Mark sug- 
gested the use of no more than one or two patterns 
in one class and the selection of fabrics for beginners 
that are easy to work on. Out of the 800 Chicago 
girls questioned, only 36 said they disliked being 
limited in their choice of pattern. 


Miss Myers Emphasizes Attitudes 


“The first garment may be disappointing, but it 
is the attitude that counts,”’ was the opinion of Doris 
Myers, head of the clothing and textile department 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. “If a girl can 
make a dress in two days, she will want to make 
more.” 

Miss Myers spoke of the philosophy of an indi- 
vidual or department in regard to clothes as the 
foundation for the way in which clothing is taught. 
She described a conservative college department 
where the students took one semester to make a 
silk dress by hand. 

To attain the goals of style and attractive appear- 
ance, the department at Carnegie Tech has cut down 
the number of fittings for each garment. The girls 
now complete the garment up to the side and waist- 
line seams before the first fitting. Only one girl out 
of 56, they find, cannot be fitted with the average 
commercial pattern; only one garment from all those 
produced in the department during the past two 
years was judged unsatisfactory. 

Miss Myers referred to a recent survey which re- 
vealed that the majority of the home sewing done in 
the United States is by teen-age girls and their 
mothers. Although many of these girls expect to 
work for five years, 83 to 87 per cent of the college 
students marry soon after graduation. Therefore, 
Miss Myers said, these girls must be trained for two 
roles: those of the ultimate consumer and the career 
woman. 

Miss Myers described briefly the experimental 
seminar held recently at Syracuse University, at 
which people from the trade taught courses so that 
clothing teachers might have an opportunity to learn 
about the clothing industry. She expressed the 
belief that there should be no difference between con- 
struction methods for industry and those for home 
sewing. 

“At the present time,’’ said Miss Myers, ‘“‘schools 
are forced to change their curriculum to teach what 
the students are interested in, and many more types 
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of courses are wanted than can be taught.’’ Miss 
Myers also discussed the need of a simplified work 
plan to meet the requirements of all students. 

Sue West of the Spool Cotton Company advised 
the provision of practice rooms for clothing students. 
“If a student is studying a musical instrument,” 
said Miss West, “he must spend hours in a practice 
room; but I know of only one school which provides 
rooms where clothing students may go at any time 
to sew.”’ 

“The best clothing work being done at present,”’ 
said Miss West, “is in classes taught by clothing 
teachers who make their own clothes. If students 
are encouraged to sew more and develop greater 
skill, they will use more ingenuity. They should be 
allowed to make their own mistakes and not have 
to worry about always being right.”’ 


Firm Presents Construction Program 

Mary Omen of the J. C. Penney Company con 
cluded the program with a description of the cloth- 
ing construction program presented by her organiza 
tion during 1948 to 500 clothing leaders from 45 
states in the teaching and extension fields. This 
program was presented because of the feeling among 
clothing people that construction methods were the 
greatest need at present. Reports from regional 
college conferences indicated that many teachers 
wanted to visit factories and learn trade methods as 
a means of improving methods in clothing construc 
tion. 

The construction program consisted of eight two- 
day meetings held in eight cities across the country. 
At these meetings, Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop demon- 
strated her simplified methods of clothing construc- 
tion. 

Since these meetings, some states have organized 
committees and have held clothing demonstrations 
both for teachers and extension workers. One of the 
greatest values derived from the program was the 
bringing of new methods to all who are interested in 
teaching clothing. She announced that the printed 
material ‘Clothing Construction Methods,” pre 
pared for the meetings, is now available to all 
teachers and extension workers upon request from 
the J. C. Penney Company. 

“Reactions to this program have been highly grat 
ifying,”’ said Miss Omen. She told of one high school! 
girl who, by using the simplified construction meth 
ods, made five blouses in five nights from the same 
pattern, with no two of the finished blouses alike. 





























New Field Secretary and New Editor for AHEA 





Frances Urban 


Capable and professional in her work, friendly and 
thoughtful in her attitude toward others, Frances 
Urban joins the headquarters staff this month as 
field secretary for the American Home Economics 
\ssociation. From her office in Washington, D. C., 
and through her visits with affiliated state associa- 
tions and college clubs she will seek to serve home 
economists throughout the land. She comes directly 
from teaching in the summer session at Ohio State 
Miss Urban holds a bachelor of science 
the Missouri 


master’s degree from Iowa State College. 


University. 
and a 


She be- 


degree from University of 
gan her professional career by teaching in a rural 
school in Misscuri. After that, she taught for five 
vears in a Missouri high school, served as an assistant 
in the home management department at Iowa State 
College, and taught four years at Texas Technologi- 
cal College. For the last two years she has taught 
home management courses at Ohio State University, 
where she introduced babies into the home manage- 
ment Miss Urban is a member of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron, which she has served as an adviser. 
She also was adviser to the college home economics 
student club at Texas Technological College. 


house. 
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Lillian L. Steckman 


Unassuming and understanding in her relation- 
ships with others, forthright in her judgments, and 
well-qualified for her work through formal and pro- 
fessional experience, Lillian L. Steckman assumed 
her duties as editor of publications for the American 
Home Economics Association on August 1. Miss 
Steckman attended the University of Missouri, from 
which she received both a bachelor of arts and a 
master of arts degree. In addition, she has studied 
journalism during summer sessions at the University 
of Wisconsin. Her PhD degree is from Yale Univer- 
sity. Dr. Steckman comes directly from work with 
the General Electric Company at Schenectady, New 
York, where she was supervisory editor, copywriter, 
and correspondence specialist and where, during the 
war, she wrote instruction books for a::ny and navy 
personnel. She has taught English and journalism 
in Grand Island College (Nebraska), Drake Univer- 
sity (Iowa), Carroll College (Wisconsin), McKendree 
College (Illinois), and Russell Sage College (New 
York). She traveled in Europe in the summer of 
1925. Dr.Steckman is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
(scholarship), Pi Lambda Theta (education), and 
Sigma Tau Delta (English). 
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The Minneapolis Meeting in Retrospect 


ROM the first eye opener of the first day, when 

Ida Jean Kain admonished, ‘Don’t be afraid 

to aim high,” to the last echo of ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,”’ sung at the convivial birthday dinner in 
honor of the 25-year-old Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies, which closed the conven- 
tion, the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association was a success. It 
contained inspiration, serious thoughts, professional 
planning, fun, sight-seeing, and the inevitable widen- 
ing of friendships and perspectives which character- 
ize all good conventions. 

General session programs were skillfully co-ordi- 
nated to emphasize the convention theme—‘‘The 
Home in the World Community.” Executive board, 
council, and business meetings were effectively 
planned and executed to advance the home econom- 
ics profession. Subject-matter and _ professional 
group interests were successfully woven in and 
around other activities to provide the personal par- 
ticipation of each home economist. All these phases 
were blended with the gracious hospitality of local 
home economists to make this convention, held June 
21 to 24, 1948, in Minneapolis, one of the most satis- 
fying ever experienced by AHEA. 


Registration Neared Three Thousand Mark 

The registration of 2,936 persons is the highest on 
record. The number included 303 students, 155 
exhibitors, and 2,478 home economists and others. 
Represented were every state in the union and 
Canada, Hawaii, Iceland, India, and Norway. 

The weather was good. Practically unnoticed was 
the shower on Minneapolitan Night, when Twin 
City industries threw open their places of business 
to the hundreds of convention-goers and later that 
evening were hosts at a gala reception honoring 
Association officers. A surprise feature of that even- 
ing’s entertainment was the broadcast by AHEA 
officials over WCCO at 10:30 p.m. 

The silver thread running through all convention 
talks was the idea that human relations are more 
important than anything else in the world and that 
home economists have grave responsibilities in con- 
nection with them. Elizabeth Lee Vincent, dean of 
the New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University and speaker at the first general 
meeting, emphasized this idea. In her discussion of 
“What Each of Us Can Do about the World Com- 


munity” she made a plea for tolerance. She said 
that ‘““The world will not get along unless we get 
along with the folks we don’t like.” On the same 
program, Ethel Alpenfels, anthropologist of New 
York University, expressed the belief that the major 
task of the next five years is to eradicate fear and 
ignorance and to understand that the differences of 
the world lie not in races but in opportunities. 

The general meeting of the second day again 
picked up the thought of “Working with Our World 
Neighbors.”” Preceded by a_ beautifully staged 
dance interpreting the manner in which “Other 
Lands Aid American Home Life,” O. J. Jesness, 
chief of the division of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota, presented a clear-cut anal- 
ysis of “The International Economic Situation.” 
Then a 6-member panel on “Solving World-wide 
Family Problems” told from personal experiences in 
India, Liberia, Greece, Palestine, Canada, South 
America, and Iceland how important it is that home 
economists take stock of their abilities to promote 
world unification through better homes the world 
over. 

Florence E. Allen, judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the sixth circuit, ad- 
dressed an attentive audience assembled in beauti- 
ful Northrup Auditorium on the University of Min- 
nesota campus and ‘stressed the fact that there can 
be “No Peace without Justice.”’ 
ence, R. G. Gustavson, chancellor of the University 


To the same audi- 


of Nebraska, made clear that, because economic dis- 
locations are a fundamental cause of war, it is possi- 
ble to avoid war “by developing the creative ca- 
pacities of all nations in all parts of the world.” 

The silver anniversary program of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, presented 
on the last day of the convention, served as a vivid 
example of the manner in which home economists 
serve homes and families of the world through basic 
research. The first showing of a sound movie in 
color took the audience on a trip through the 
Bureau’s laboratories. 

This idea of serving by promoting better living 
occurred again and again in the half a hundred re- 
ports on research findings in the various fields of 
home economics. 

Eye openers proved to be mind openers. They 
drew record crowds to the first meetings daily. 

Co-operative planning seemed to be of first con- 
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Showing honor guests and a few of the 600 home economists 


who attended the twenty-fifth anniversary party given for the 


BHNHE in Coffman Union at the University of Minnesota on June 24, 1948. Good food and good fellowship marked the occasion 


cern to the hundreds of Association officials at work 
throughout the week. Joint meetings were featured 
on each day’s schedule. National officers and com- 
mittee chairmen met with state officers and com- 
mittee chairmen; groups of departments came to- 
gether to consider common problems. And at a 
postconvention luncheon, the executive board and 
state presidents pooled suggestions for the AHEA 
convention in San Francisco in 1949. 

The AHEA council did effective work this year. 
Councilors sat in a semicircle around the presiding 
officers seated on a raised platform. Immediately 
behind the councilors sat the Association members, 
who could take part in discussion but could not vote. 


Association Affairs Given Prominent Place 


Although room arrangements and attendance at 
the annual business meeting were less desirable than 
those at the meeting of the council, its agenda were 
varied and important. AHEA’s president, Mrs. 
Katharine M. Alderman, in reporting “The State of 
the Association” at the conclusion of her two vears 
in office, made some significant observations and 
suggestions which could effect major changes in the 
organization. (Her detailed report appears on pages 
373 to 375.) Some significant decisions of our 
governing bodies were reported by the recording 
secretary, Helen Hostetter (see page 376); problems 
and progress of divisions and departments (carried in 
detail on pages 384 to 394) were summarized by 
Frances Preston; and the constitution was brought 
up to date (see pages 427 to 430). The legislative 
program for 1948-49 (see page 426) was adopted. 

Foreign scholarship winners for 1948-49 were an- 


nounced, also the five graduate fellowships awarded 
In addition, 
the when, where, and how of acquiring AHEA per 


to home economists in this country. 


manent headquarters were discussed (details appear 
on page 376); and finally, three persons were pre- 
sented life memberships in the Association, Mrs. 
Clara Brown Arny, Wylle B. McNeal, and Mrs. 
Katharine M. Alderman. 

The eye-catching, educational displays of the 155 
exhibitors were viewed favorably and mentioned 
frequently by all in attendance. 

Thirty-three newspapers and magazines sent one 
or more representatives to cover the convention. 

Breakfast meetings scheduled by the three home 
economics honor societies were well attended. The 
biggest breakfast of all—the eye opener “Styles of 
1948’’—arranged by Ruby Christenson and held in 
the colorful, vista-revealing sky room of The Dayton 
Company, Was satisfying to the last detail of food and 
dress. 

Good food was the order of the day. The dinner 
given by What's New in Home Economics, the luncheon 
by The Borden Company, and the buffet supper by 
McCall’s Magazine were outstanding occasions of 
gracious hospitality shown members of AHEA by 
business concerns. 

All in all, Florence Fallgatter, her planning com 
mittee, and the many persons who contributed to 
the program of that memorable week achieved their 
objective—a program that inspired, informed, broad 
ened the point of view, served as a means of recruit- 
ment, and provided opportunities for professional ad- 
vancement. The ’49er convention in San Francisco 
can do no less.—ZeEutTa F. RopENWOLD, 
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Statistical Report of State Associations 


9 


(for fiscal year ending July 31, 1948 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS ny - a” ; OLLEGE CLUE pao “= - 
JUNI 1945 

Alabama. . , 207 5 $715.25 
Arizona 146 | 170.00 
\rkansas 243 3 1,061.65 
California 1,111 5 20) 8,217.73 
Colorado 130 } 216.75 
Connecticut 222 3 205.00 
Delaware 69 | 175.00 
District of Columbia 252 l 2,113.50 
Florida 187 3 321.50 
Georgia 299 17 1,815.98 
Idaho 74 l 3 115.00 
Illinois 1, 252 | 20 3,917.45 
Indiana 667 13 1,910.90 
lowa 574 13 2 106.35 
Kansas 160 13 1.697 .50 
Kentucky 312 9 1,277.00 
Louisiana 383 l 10 531.46 
Maine 112 3 129.00 
Maryland 193 i 265.00 
Massachusetts 539 6 1,425.10 
Michigan 520 10 4,121.93 
Minnesota 561 2 7 1,490.50 
Mississippi 116 12 391.60 
Missouri 513 - 11 395.00 
Montana 119 | 2 194.00 
Nebraska 247 2 S 814.15 
Nevada 25 | 112.50 
New Hampshire 68 170.20 
New Jersey 125 3 646.60 
New Mexico 95 2 115.00 
New York 1, 369 l 10 2,215.75 
North Carolina 60S | 17 1,745.20 
North Dakota 147 3 344.01 
Ohio 720 | 23 1,723.00 
Oklahoma 367 7 $13.00 
Oregon 16] | 2 275.00 
Pennsylvania 635 5 2,270.85 
Puerto Rico 23 3.00 
Rhode Island 80 l 388 . 57 
South Carolina 122 5 60.00 
South Dakota 79 2 300.64 
Tennessee 337 5 3,203.52 
Texas 775 32 2,296.15 
Utah 149 7 1,039.00 
Vermont 107 ] 136.00 
Virginia 383 | 7 1,250.00 
Washington 154 l 9 1,733.03 
West Virginia 240 10 639.41 
Wisconsin 138 2 5 883 .00 
Wyoming 65 | l 190.00 
At Large 19 2 Special gifts 
Honorary & Courtesy Members 12 and interest 
Life Members 33 2,881.54 
Total 17,774" 24 386 $64,819.27 


* Of this total 2426 are graduating seniors 
+ Seven additional groups function as homemakers’ groups but do not pay 
dues to the AHEA. 


group dues since all the members pay individual 
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The State of the Association 


AS REPORTED AT THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, HELD FROM JUNE 21 TO 24, 1948, 


IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HEN great corporations report. to their 

stockholders and prospective investors 

through printed booklets—illustrated, 
graphed, and charted--achievement is weighed in 
terms of a language understood by all, the currency 
of the land. For welfare, religious, and educational 
associations such as ours, progress is not so easy to 
measure. Our dollar situation is important only as 
it indicates what we can produce with it in goods and 
services to our members—-services which do not lend 
themselves to the concrete assay of dollars, pounds, 
or inches. 

During the past two years a good deal of effort has 
been made to measure the effectiveness of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and of home 
economics. In a “new-look” era, the Association 
has looked at itself. We have taken one of those 
periodic checkups to find out how we are doing. 
Here I mention some of the Association’s activities 
which, if they do not reveal “how we’re doing,” at 
least indicate what we are doing. 

The criteria committee has continued to look at the 
quality of home economics taught in colleges today 
and to donate hours and hours of high-powered 
professional skill to its evaluation. A contemplated 
publication based on its findings should help colleges 
to help themselves to better ways of presenting home 
economics—-a sort of educational recovery program 
for home economics. 

We have looked at our headquarters’ housing and 
found it bad. We are studying our needs, both 
physical and aesthetic, and trying to provide for them 
in a permanent place, at a figure suitable to our in- 
come. We have initiated a permanent headquarters 
campaign and have raised $65,000 toward our goal 
of $250,000. 

We have looked at our possessions. When the 
American Automobile Association decided to take 
over the entire Mills Building, we were forced to 
move from quarters we had occupied for 24 years. 
Now we are comfortably housed at 700 Victor Build- 
ing and have made our last move, we hope, until our 
dream house comes true. Prior to the move came 
the inevitable sorting and discarding of accumulated 
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belongings and a plan for the efficient grouping and 
reorganizing of furniture and fixtures at the new 
location. 

We have looked at individual ballots for the first 
time during the biennium—or have we? Only 3,718 
ballots were returned this spring. Last year we con- 
soled ourselves about the small number of ballots 
cast by saying it was the first vote by mail—but 500 
fewer members voted this year than last. 

We have changed the look of our JOURNAL. With 
the beginning of Volume 40 (January 1948) the 
JOURNAL came out in its new size and cover. The 
better type, better layout, and greater scope for 
illustrations have all been enthusiastically received. 

We have called in the experts to take a look! They 
conducted a study of our office setup—business 
procedures, bookkeeping and accounting methods, 
personnel policies, and other phases. Most of the 
recommendations made have been accepted by the 
executive board and put into operation. 

We have looked at Association objective s and pro 
cedures. For two years the Association analysis 
committee has studied such questions as: How are 
we carrying out the purposes for which our constitu- 
tion says we are created? Are certain activities 
getting the lion’s share of support? In what ways 
could the mechanics of organization be simplified and 
made more understandable to our members? 

One of the first decisions of the committee was to 
send to an adequate sampling of the membership a 
questionnaire entitled ‘““The American Home IKco- 
nomics Association and You.”’ Only 40 per cent of 
the 2,114 queried sent replies. ‘Though the returns 
were disappointing to the committee, statisticians 
consider them good, and the findings have been 
accepted as a significant cross section of member 
opinion. The committee report and some popular 
articles based on it will appear in early issues of the 
JourNaAu. Results of the poll should be helpful in 
solving many Association problems. 

I shall dwell on only one of many problems. that 
came to light through this study. To paraphrase 
the newspapers, “Opinions and observations that 
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follow are those of the writer and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the committee.” 

,. It will be no surprise to anybody that much con- 
fusion exists about the difference between depart- 
ments and divisions and that, with a few exceptions, 
there is little feeling of “belonging’”’ to either. If 
members are not served with this setup for promoting 
subject-matter and professional interests, then we 
are going through a very involved and expensive 
procedure to serve them ineffectively! The red tape 
involved in securing nominees and electing officers for 
10 departments and 6 divisions, the cost of corres- 
pondence required, the unwieldly make-up of the 
board with 16 of its 25 members represented by 
chairmen of divisions and departments, and the 
seeming confusion and duplication of effort and in- 
terest, are only some of the factors involved. 

The Association at the national level now functions 
through 6 subject matter divisions, 10 professional 
departments, and numerous committees. Each divi- 
sion and department outlines a program of work for 
the year and arranges for its program at the annual 
[t is usually not difficult to know to which 
I know whether 


meeting. 
department one owes allegiance. 
I’m a homemaker, a high school teacher, or an exten- 
sion worker. Eut when it comes to saying that one’s 
sole subject-matter interest is in nutrition, or 
housing, or clothing, many of us are stumped. We 
work in every subject-matter area every day or every 
week. Out of our total membership of 18,000 the 
percentage of subject-matter specialists must be 
rather small. The remainder of us have the exper- 
ience of trying to learn where we belong and, at 
annual meetings, of deciding which meetings to at- 


tend. 
Some Major Organizational Changes Proposed 


The tendency to pigeonhole and compartmentalize 
is regrettable. I like to think that all home econo 
mists are interested in heusing, art, the latest find- 
ings in nutrition and textiles, household economics, 
and family life. I would like to see certain organiza- 
tional changes adopted, at least on an experimental 
basis, remembering always that structural changes 
are only a means of carrying out fundamental 
objectives. These are my suggestions: 

1. That the Association’s mechanical structure be 
made up of departments and committees. 

2. That every effort be made to build up the 
loyalty and support of members to their departments 
so that each may feel that she really belongs in a 
special group of the Association. I believe we have 
this feeling now in only a few departments —the de- 
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partments of home economics in business and social 
welfare and public health stand out. 

3. That the policy of appointing committees for 
specific jobs as occasion demands be established, 
with more attention given to terminating committees 
when their work is finished. Committees of the 
Association or of appropriate departments would 
carry out the programs of work now undertaken by 
divisions. 

t. That subject-matter interests be served with 
the best possible programs at annual meetings and 
that the program committee arrange for such meet 
ings and schedule them at a time when everyone can 
attend—in other words, make them general meetings 
of special interest to home economists, particularly 
our younger members. Lack of such service was 
noted in the returned questionnaires of the Associa 
tion analysis committee. 

5. That several members-at-large be added to the 
executive board to replace the division chairmen. 

6. That consideration be given to abolishing the 
business meeting at annual meetings and to permit 
ting the executive board and the council to determine 
policies and procedures of the Association. 

This last recommendation brings me to a discus 
sion of something that has long troubled me—the 
difficulty of securing any popular expression of opin- 
ion from the members or of obtaining their active 
participation in decision making. is our annual 
business meeting, frequently confused with the coun 
cil meeting, and attended by possibly one or two per 
cent of our membership, better than no business 
meeting at all? Even if it were attended by every 
member at the convention (happy day!) it would still 
represent only a small proportion of our members 
And it must always be remembered that those 
attending conventions are the ones who can afford to 
come or whose organizations can afford to send them; 
also, that geography influences the attendance at any 
annual meeting. After long study, I have come to 
the place where I would like to see us try bringing all 
Association business to the council, the majority of 
whose members are elected and whose expenses to 
annual meetings are usually paid by state associ 
ations. Non-council members would be urged to 
come and participate in discussions but would not 
have a vote. 

Although it is difficult for me to understand the in- 
difference of AHEA members to the business of our 
Association, I find no trouble at all in understanding 
lack of interest in the business meetings of a dozen 
organizations in which I am a rank and file member! 
I find myself torn between accepting this altogether 


human reaction with tolerance or resisting it in favor 
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of wishfully thinking that our business meetings are 
truly representative or could be made so. 

The manner in which the Association arrives at its 
position on legislation has sometimes been a matter 
of controversy. (/ could wish for much more con- 
troversy and much less apathy.) The proposed 
legislative program is sent to state legislative chair- 
men in the spring and to every Association member 
via the May JourNAL. It is presented to the execu- 
tive board, to the council, and to members at the 
\s passed, it appears again in the 
September JourNAL. Nobody can do our reading 
or thinking for us. I am reminded of Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s observation when he said that he 
divided the world into three classes: ‘the few who 


make things happen; the many who watch things 


business meeting. 


happen; the overwhelming majority who have no 
notion of what happens.” 

Most of us are grateful that the Association, 
through a few alert, informed, and specially qualified 
members, speaks for us in support of legislation that 
benefits home, families, and our professional in- 
terests. But this does not relieve us of our in- 
dividual obligation to read, think, and discuss and to 
write our congressmen. No efforts of committees, 
officers, or staff workers can replace individual per- 
formance. 

We have talked much in the past few years about 
public relations and recruitment. We are troubled 
because the public has no conception or has miscon- 
ceptions about what home economics is and what it 
does. We are disturbed that the percentage of col- 
lege women majoring in home economics is decreas- 
ing. The United States Office of Education has 
recently revised Miscellaneous 2557, presenting 
returns from a survey of 388 colleges and universities. 
About 113 per cent of all women students in college 
In 1945 and 1941, 


when similar surveys were made, the percentages 


now are home economics majors. 


were 13 and 17, respectively. 

In recognition of this trend, the home economics 
in business department of the Association has or- 
ganized a public relations council. A number of 
attractive new career bulletins have been prepared 
by different departments (extension, research, home- 
makers) and published by the Association. All these 
things help, but they do not take the place of in- 
dividual and personal responsibility for interpreting 
home economics. Thecollege senior in home econom- 


ics Who was responsible for six freshmen from her 
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home town registering in college home economics 
probably did more. The home-economist home- 
maker who prepared an article on home economics as 
a career for a North Dakota weekly newspaper, with 
North Dakota names, faces, and places, probably did 
more. In numbers there is strength; and from the 
exchange of ideas, from contacts with others, and 
from organization and leadership much good comes. 
Yet none of these take the place of what we do—‘‘you 
in your small corner and I in mine’’—or excuse us 
from doing it. The obligation exists in proportion to 
the diversified and expensive investment that has 
made each of us a home economist, with the status 
and professional recognition that the title brings. 

The American Home Economics Association has 
contributed in large measure to the position of the 
home economist today. That position does not 
satisfy us; but, in archeological or even horticultural 
terms, we are extremely young. We accept with 
gratitude what has been done; but we must keep at 
the job so that 40 years from today the home econo- 
mists of 1988 will also look back with affectionate 
appreciation and appraise with pride the bench 
marks of our progress. 

It is an individual job—and an organization job. 
The Association provides many opportunities for 
individual development; it can and does provide 
machinery for group action. 

The AHEA is a corporation that does not dis- 
tribute the evidence of its success in certified checks 
to its stockholders. Its dividends are more impor- 
tant. Whether you participate actively in the af- 
fairs of the Association or not, indeed, even though 
you are not a member, as a home economist you bene- 
fit by its existence and activities. Benefits, how- 
ever, are on something of a “piece work’ basis. 
They are in direct proportion to what you do in the 
Association (state and national) and the support 
you give it by keeping yourself informed about its 
policies and activities, by voting for officers, and 
maintaining your membership record unbroken. 

The American Home Economics Association, In- 
corporated, is an investment company organized in 
the interests of its shareholders, managed by its 
elected officers. It offers an unusual “blue chip” 
investment, not recommended for “‘big profits,’’ but 
most desirable for the prudent investor seeking to 
enhance his original investment, to secure a fair and 
dependable income, and to pass on to his heirs an 
estate built up by service, intelligence, and vision 
into a fortune of invaluable assets. 
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High Lights of Official Business 


TRANSACTED AT AHEA COUNCIL AND BOARD MEETING 


A NEW EDITOR IS APPOINTED 


Lillian Steckman of Albany, New York, was the 
unanimous choice of the executive board for the 
position of editor of publications—a position which 
involves not only the editorship of the JourNAL but 
responsibility for Colhecon, the magazine which is 
issued four times a year to more than 18,000 members 
of college home economics clubs, as well as for all 
books, booklets, leaflets, and other printed materials 

Dr. Steckman takes the place 
Rodenwold, resigned, who has 


of the Association. 
of Mrs. Zelta F. 
been on leave since July 1946 from her position as 
director of women’s programs at KOAC, the state- 
owned, educational radio station of Oregon. 


NEW FIELD SECRETARY CHOSEN 


Frances Urban of Ohio State University was 
chosen field secretary of the Association by unani- 
mous consent of the executive board. Miss Urban 
succeeds Onah Jacks and Gladys Wyckoff. Dr. 
Jacks returns to West Texas State College, from 
which she has been on leave for the past year. 
Miss Wyckoff, whose position Dr. Jacks filled 
temporarily, found it necessary to resign during the 
year because of home duties resulting from her 
mother’s illness. 


HEADQUARTERS SITE DECIDED 


Upon the basis of the poll of Association members 
and the recommendations of the permanent head- 
quarters planning committee, the council of AHEA 
voted 101 to 4 for Washington, D. C., as the site of 
permanent headquarters of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Further, the planning committee was authorized 
to negotiate with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science for suitable space in the 
modern office building contemplated by that. or- 


ganization. 


CONVENTION SITES NAMED 


San Francisco, California, was announced as the 
site of the 1948 convention of the American Home 
Eeonomices Association. Dates chosen are June 28 
to July 1, which provide for a Tuesday through 


Friday meeting. 


Boston was chosen as the 1950 convention city. 
The Midwest was agreed upon for the meeting place 
in 1951; the South for the 1952 meeting. 

The Association voted to extend to the Canadian 
Home Economies Association an invitation to make 
the Boston convention a joint meeting of the two 
North American groups. 


JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTION EXTENDED 


Some home economists who are not paid-up mem- 
bers of the Association will receive this September 
issue of the JouRNAL as the result of special executive 
board action. This extension of the JourRNAL sub 
scription (which officially ends annually with the 
June number) will not include the October issue, 
however. The board urged that persons whose 
194849 dues have not been paid make use immedi 
ately of the insert reminder to be found between 
ad pages 2 and 3). More than that, the board dis- 
charged the membership promotion committee. As 
a result, state associations will now carry full respon- 


sibility for getting new members. 


CES DISCONTINUED 


Decision was reached to discontinue the publica- 
tion of Consumer Education Service, which has been 
issued by the Association for 12 years—first as an 
occasional newsletter, recently eight times a year as 
a 16-page publication. As it wrote “‘finis’” to this 
successful, long-time phase of consumer education, 
the board reiterated its continued interest in the 
Consumer Speaks project and in promoting other 


work in the field of consumer education. 


TWO FHA REPRESENTATIVES APPROVED 


Appointment of two Association representatives 
to the advisory board of the Future Homemakers of 
America for two vears each was approved, One of 
the appointees is to be the AHEA field secretary ; 
the other (to be appointed by the president or execu- 
tive board), a member of the elementary and second- 
ary schools department. 

Announcement was made of the final payment on 
the $7,200 loan which AHEA made to FHA in 


1944. 
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1947-48 Report of Activities 


From Staff Officers 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Changes characterize the achievements of the 
AHEA headquarters staff for 1947-48. The move 
from the Mills Building, where we had our home for 
24 vears, to our new location in the Victor Building 
Was a major achievement. Closely related to the 
benefits from our move are the changes which fol- 
lowed the study of our purposes, personnel, and pro- 
cedures made by the Methods Engineering Council. 
While these two changes have had considerable in- 
fluence on our service to the membership, probably 
the members have been more directly impressed by 
the changes in the JoURNAL to larger size, red cover, 
coated paper, more pictures, and artistic headings. 
Kach change at headquarters is important to the 
extent it contributes to the promotion of the objec- 
tives of the Association—through service to members 
and through helping the Association assume its 
privileges and responsibilities. 

Office study. At its June 1947 meeting, the execu- 
tive board authorized the executive secretary to 
make arrangements with the Methods Engineering 
Council of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for a study of 
the office organization and procedures of the AHEA 
headquarters. The final report of the study was 
submitted in November 1947, together with recom 
mendations for strengthening the organization. 
Some recommendations were such that they could 
be made effective almost immediately. Others re- 
quired consideration and action by the board; still 
others required council discussion and approval, 
even changes in the constitution, before they could 
hecome effective 

\t its January meeting, the executive committee 
reviewed the whole report and took action on all 
points requiring executive consideration. Recom 
mendations on membership billing procedures and 
on the value of affiliated associations’ having the 
same fiscal year as AHEA were discussed at the 1948 
council meeting. Other recommendations are still 
under consideration. 

On the whole, results of the study have been hel; 
ful. Just as the staff had recognized many of the 
problems and had put some improved procedures 
into effect prior to the study, the staff now recog 
nizes the need to review and revise our operations 


and procedures periodically. 


New headquarters. As in the case of the office 
study, the executive board, in session in June 1947, 


authorized the “... headquarters staff to look for 


; 


and rent new office space....’’ The search began 
soon after the St. Louis meeting. Space was scarce, 
and rents were high. Early in January 1948, the 
Mills Building manager notified the executive secre- 
tary that one association had leased the whole build- 
ing. Our search became more real. More space 
had become available. Rents were still high. The 
executive committee at its January meeting selected 
the Victor Building as AHEA’s interim home until 
permanent headquarters can become a reality. The 
committee also authorized the staff to sort books and 
dispose of those judged valueless for headquarters 
use. With the assistance of specialists in the various 
subject-matter fields, the staff discarded approxi- 
mately 2,000 books. Several libraries and depart- 
ments of home economics found some of the books 
of value historically and for reference use. The 
(;ood Will Industries gladly accepted the remain- 
der. 

During the first two days of March the AHEA 
headquarters was moved to the Victor Building. 
As in many moves, there were gains and losses. 
Among the gains are more space, better lighting, 
and a more unified office arrangement. Our five 
additional rooms make for increased comfort, con- 
venience, and satisfaction in our work and for more 
pride in our surroundings. Included in our setup are 
a well-lighted and spacious supply and storage room 
and a long-needed conference room. Throughout 
the vear, special consideration was given to improved 
working conditions. Almost simultaneously with 
our move, a sufficient number of secondhand desks 
and new posture chairs were purchased to prov ide 
each employee with a desk and chair. 

The advantages seem to outweigh the disadvan- 
tuges of the new location. On the whole, the head- 
quarters staff and the members who have visited us 
believe our present working facilities are pleasant, 
provide a feeling of unity, and tend to promote better 
services. 

The editor's report covers 
Along with the 


Journal format chanae. 
the changes in the JoURNAL itself. 
changed format of the JouRNAL, changes were made 
in the methods of handling the mailing and in keep 
ing up with records of our service to members 


ach employee adjusted her work to the changes in 








procedures and takes pride in the reception given the 
“new” JouRNAL by the Association’s members and 
friends. 

Personnel. At AHEA headquarters there are 9 
staff positions and 16 secretarial and clerical posi- 
tions. During 1947-48 the 16 positions were filled 
by 33 persons. At the beginning of the year only 
two persons among the clerical staff had been with 
the Association as long as a year. Today eight of 
them have been with us a year or more. During 
the vear four different persons held the position of 
membership clerk, five occupied the bookkeeper’s 
These 
are important positions in terms of our service to 
members; hence, this shift in personnel affected our 


place, and three served as office manager. 


service. One staff member had five secretaries to 
fill one position during the year. The field secretary 
and the editorial assistant were new on the job this 
year. The editor and the field secretary, on leave 
from other positions, left headquarters in July. 

These facts meant that much time of the executive 
secretary was spent this vear in interviewing and 
helping to select personnel. 

The turnover at headquarters might be due partly 
to the fact that salaries are too low; that much of the 
work is of a particular nature and clerical workers 
often do not continue with it long enough to under- 
stand and be interested in it; that there are no social 
security benefits; and that there is keen competition 
for workers during a period of high employment. 

In an attempt to stabilize the personnel, some new 
equipment was purchased, some jobs were reor- 
ganized, duties were shifted, offices rearranged, and 
some changes made in personnel policies. Salaries 
were increased where the budget allowed. Further 
changes are contemplated to make work at AHEA 
headquarters sufficiently attractive to obtain and 
hold good workers. 

Work with divisions, departments, and committees. 
The Association headquarters, upon request, assists 
chairmen of divisions, departments, and committees 
with mimeographing, distributing, editing, com- 
piling, and interpreting material. For example, for 
the Association analysis committee, the executive 
secretary had questionnaires mimeographed, mailed 
out to 2,114 members, and supervised the work of a 
statistician in compiling and analyzing the returns. 

Upon the recommendation of the Association 
analysis committee, the executive committee trans- 
ferred the legislative functions of the Association’s 
advisory committee on the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies to the legislative com- 
mittee. The executive secretary co-operated with 
Mrs. Ella McNaughton, national legislative chair- 
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man, in her work of representing the AHEA before 
the House and Senate appropriations committee in 
support of the Bureau. Six member organizations 
of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
joined the Association in this phase of our legislative 
program. Among the measures receiving our special 
support are those concerned with federal aid to ed- 
ucation, housing, repeal of margarine taxes, and 
school lunch. 

Annual meeting. Objectives of the annual meet- 
ing, suggestions to division and department chair- 
men, and the content of the general session programs 
were planned by a committee of the Association. 
Department and division chairmen made plans for 
their respective meetings. But the time-consuming 
job of co-ordinating and following through on the 
convention program was done by the executive sec- 
retary. All staff employees worked toward the 
success of the program. 

Membership for 1947-48. Our 1946-47 member- 
ship was 17,504 annual members, 25 homemakers 
groups, and 345 college clubs. Our June 1, 1948 re 
port shows 17,742 annual members, 29 homemakers 
groups, and 383 college clubs. Few additional mem 
bers can be expected during the remaining two 
months of our 1947-48 fiscal year. 

The most encouragement comes from the increase 
in college clubs (38 over the 1946-47 total) and in 
the increase of four in the homemaking groups. 
The greatest challenge comes from the fact that our 
increase in individual members is only 238. Accord- 
ing to the June 1 report made by AHEA’s member- 
ship clerk, 22 of the affiliated associations have fewer 
members than were shown on our July 31 report for 
1946-47; 26 Associations show some increase; and 
2 have exactly the same number. This simple analy- 
sis raises the question—what can the headquarters 
staff and affiliated associations do to promote in- 
creased membership? 

Co-operation and affiliation with allied groups. 
The Association has followed the usual policy of co- 
operation with organizations whose purposes further 
the welfare of family and community. Our repre- 
sentatives have endeavored to interpret and pro 
mote home economics in these co-operative rela- 
tionships. 

Among those groups with which AHEA has co- 
operated are: 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 

American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence 

American Council on Education 

American Dietetic Association 

American Standards Association 
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American Trade Association Executives 
American Vocational Association 
Edueational Press Association 
Kighth International Management Congress 
Federation International de l’ Enseignement Ménager 
future Homemakers of America 
Institute of International Education 
National Commission for Children and Youth 
National Conference for Co-operation in Health 

Mdueation 
National Conference on Health in Colleges 
National Conference of Social Work 
National Consumer-Retailer Council 
National Council on Family Relations 
National Education Association 
National Safety Council 
Practical Nurse Education Association 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
Youth Conservation Clearing House 

Field work. The executive secretary attended the 
annual meeting of the Texas Home Economics 
\ssociation, the second meeting of the Houston 
\rea Home Economics Association, a meeting ot 
the Baltimore Home Economics Association, and 
one of the regular meetings of the department of 
home economics in business of the Oklahoma Home 
Kkeonomies Association. She visited seven Okla 
homa and Texas colleges and universities in the in- 
terests of the Association. The executive secretary 
also attended meetings of the program planning, 
the executive, and the Association analysis com- 
mittees——all held in Chicago—and meetings of the 
consumer interests committee and of the advisory 
committee on the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Ifome Economics, and another of the. Association 
all held in Washington. 
The execu- 


analysis committee 

National Conference on Family Life. 
tive secretary arranged for 15 official representatives 
to attend the NCFL. 
vey Midmonthly entitled “Security in Family Life” 
may be obtained from the headquarters office. 
\Irtprep Horton 


FIELD SECRETARY 


The chief objectives in the work of the field sec 


A 16-page reprint from Sur- 


retary this year have been to help the states and the 
college clubs to improve the structure and effective- 
ness of their organizations in keeping with the AHEA 
constitution and the 1947-48 program of work of 
the Association; to encourage the development of 
more local groups of home economists and the in- 
clusion of more homemakers in those groups; to aid 
in the recruitment of more high school and college 
students into the field of home economics 
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The work of the field secretary has been carried 
out through some field work and through varied 
assignments at headquarters. Field work included 
conferences or participation in state meetings in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky; participation in work- 
shops in Province I and Province V; and a very 
brief look-in on Province VII at the time of confer- 
ences with the president and the chairman of the 
college club department 

In Washington, D. C., the field secretary has repre- 
sented AHEA at meetings of the Alliance for the 
Guidance of Rural Youth. Youth Clearing House, 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, Com- 
mittee for International Educational Reconstruction, 
public liaison meetings of the U.S. Department of 
State, Food Conservation Planning Conference with 
the secretary of agriculture, the Third National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, and the advisory board of 
the Future Homemakers of America. 

In Chicago the field secretary represented the 
AHEA in a two-week workshop of the committee on 
criteria for evaluating college programs of home eco 
nomics. Follow-up work required about two weeks’ 
additional time at headquarters. 

Work with the college club department has in- 
cluded getting out letters, questionnaires, and re- 
ports for the national adviser and the national offi- 
cers; keeping personnel lists and affiliation lists up 
to date; handling budgets and expense accounts for 
the province workshops; answering inquiries about 
programs, career information, supplies, and organi- 
zation helps. The field secretary has advised with 
the editors regarding the nature and content of 
Colhecon, has sent out reminder letters for the de- 
partment, has handled the student ballot, and helped 
with plans for the department’s annual meeting in 
Minneapolis. Records have been made of college 
club membership by states and provinces, and these 
records have been made available to state and 
province advisers. 

Much of the work of the field secretary this year 
has been in the nature of general office assistance. 
Suggestions and help have been given in reorganiz- 
ing some office routines; in the solution of some per- 
sonnel problems; in finding and negotiating for new 
headquarters; in planning and arranging for storage, 
for office equipment and furnishings; and in plans for 
office personnel development. Responsibility for 
handling complaints during the interim of changing 
membership clerks, changing office managers, and 
changing to the new mailing routine for the JouRNAL 
led into further responsibility of directing the mem 
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bership work. ‘These activities required the entire 
time of the field secretary for three months. 

Other matters of a general nature include pre- 
paring letters and reports for the executive secre- 
tary; studying specific problems, outlining plans, and 
making recommendations to her. The field secre- 
tary helped follow through on the work of the de- 
partments, divisions, and committees; prepared, 
sent out, and compiled annual reports of state presi- 
dents; helped with annual meeting plans of the 
Association; and brought up to date AHEA’s list of 
colleges, universities, and junior colleges. 

Through participation in the varied work in and 
for the Association this year, the field secretary has 
strengthened her belief that the general nature of 
home economics and the object of this Association, 
in particular, afford a sound basis for understanding 
and co-operation among individuals and families 
everywhere. It seems urgent that members, pro- 
spective members, and our associates be helped to 
appreciate the influence that the American Home 
Economics Association, through the diligent and co 
operative work of its members, can and should have 
on the betterment of international relationships and 
conditions of living in the whole world.—Onan 
JACKS. 


EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 

The outstanding accomplishment of the publica- 
tions office was the changed format of the JouRNAL 
oF Home Economics. Effective with the January 
issue (Vol. 40, No. 1) the size was enlarged to 83 x 113 
inches, section headings were revamped, coated 
paper was used, and type style and size were changed 
and made uniform throughout the magazine. In 
general, the content was unaltered, except to em- 
phasize the tendency to hold articles to approxi- 
mately two pages, use more pictures, and include a 
section devoted to reports from AHEA representa- 
tives. This year 93 portraits (including state asso- 
ciation presidents) and 13 illustrative pictures 
appeared, as compared to 38 portraits and 13 illustra- 
tions last year. As for articles, 106 body and 50 
‘In Short” articles were used as compared to the 
9} body and 37 “In Short” articles of last year. 
Letters and word-of-mouth comments from all over 
the country indicate a practically unanimous ap- 
proval of these changes in the JouRNAL, also a be 
lief that the “pick-up” value and readability have 
been increased materially. 

Content of the college club magazine, Colhecon, 
limited by the executive board to eight pages, plus 
cover, followed the over-all plan adopted by students 
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at the 1947 annual meeting. All four issues were 
sent to the 18,000 college club members. 

The 30-page booklet listing ‘Books of Fiction 
Dealing with Home and Family Living” was issued 
in January 1948. It was assembled by the com 
mittee on home economics education through libra 
ries and sells for 25 cents. 

Two illustrated career leaflets came off the press 
early in 1948. ‘‘Your Career in Home Economics 
Research” was prepared by the research department 
and sells for 35 cents. ‘Your Career As a County 
Home Demonstration Agent’’ was prepared by the 
extension service department and sells for 25 cents 

“Reach for a Star Choose Home Eeonomics,”’ an 
illustrated leaflet prepared hy the homemaking 
department, was made available on June 1. It sells 
for 10 cents. 

“For You... 


24-page booklet prepared by Helen Hostetter, cami 


\ Career in Home Economics,”’ 


off the press in time for distribution at the annual 
meeting. It sells for 50 cents. 

The list of AHEA publications, with descriptions 
and prices of items, was revised in May 1948. 

The folder on the “AHEA Organization and Pro 
gram for 1947-48” was also revamped. It was made 
available in December 1947. 

Now at press is a guidance booklet for counselors 
It is titled ““Opportunities in Home Economics” and 
was prepared by the home economics division of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Again the format of the annual meeting program 
was changed in an effort to make it even more ef 
fective as a convention aid. Pictures of 32 Asso 
ciation officers were included. 

The annual ballot, again printed for mailing, con 
tained biographical information about each candi 
date and pictures of those listed for top national 
offices. 

As an aid to newsletter editors, the 6-page mimeo 
graphed publication prepared by Katherine Goep- 
pinger and titled “Newsletter Editors Want 
Was issued in August 1947. 

Revision of the **Handbook of AHEA,” presented 
to the board last June, was put out December 
1947) in mimeographed form with a loose-leaf cover 
to facilitate making needed changes from time to 
time. 

\nother mimeographed publication made avail 
able in May 1948 is the list compiled by Margaret 
Kedde of “Persons with PhD and EdD Degrees 
Engaged in W ork in the Field of Home Economics.”’ 

Three issues of the newsletter of the homemaking 


department were edited. 
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Publicity. A limited amount of publicity for 
AHKA was handled during the year, six general 
news releases, plus 13 preconvention stories. Plans 
showing the relationship of the local convention 
publicity committee to AHEA headquarters were 
drawn up and received approval of the executive 
committee at its January 1948 meeting. The edi- 
torial assistant handled all annual meeting publicity 
and took charge of the press room at Minneapolis. 
Chant, Inec., and the local publicity committee 
handled local preconvention publicity and assisted 
during the convention. 

Staff activities. The editorial assistant, in addition 
to handling AHEA publicity, did most of the work 
on the bulletins, leaflets, and mimeographed publi- 
cations mentioned. She put out the four issues of 
Colhecon, using the advice of the student advisory 
committee, with which she met twice. She edited 
some abstracts and book reviews and a few of the 
news notes for the JouURNAL. 

The managing editor helped edit the 10 issues of 
the JouRNAL and saw them through the press. Not 
only did this work include editing the state news 
notes for each issue and preparation of the annual 
index but many conferences and calculations re- 
quired by the changed format of the JouRNAL. 
She edited the homemaking department newsletter. 
She also continued to serve as secretary of the inter- 
national committee and as an AHEA representative 
when requested. 

The editor, in addition to doing work concerned 
with the changed format and content of the JouRNAL, 
solicited and edited copy for its 10 issues. Through- 
out the year she supervised the work of the editorial 
assistant. She served as an Association representa- 
tive on the Women’s Joint Congressional committee, 
also in the Housing Legislative Information Service 
and at many other professional meetings as well as 
social functions. 

Personnel. Effective July 15. 1948, the editor 
resigned her position to return to Radio Station 
KOAC in Oregon. The editorial assistant, Eileen 
Dudgeon, resigned in July 1947 to be married. 
She was succeeded in August by Elizabeth Perenich, 
who is now Mrs. Hassett. Twelve persons have 
served in the three secretarial positions of the AHEA 
publications office during the fiscal year just closed. 

ZeLTA F. ROoDENWOLD. 


STAFF MEMBER IN CHARGE OF CON- 
SUMER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
Consumer education activities of AHEA during 

1947-48 included publication of Consumer Education 

Service, promotion of the Consumer Speaks project, 
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co-operation with various consumer-interest groups, 
and answering requests for consumer information. 

Consumer Educalion Service. Eight numbers of 
CES, from September to May, each 16 pages in 
length, were planned and edited. Their issuance 
was made possible by the annual grant from Phi 
Upsilon Omicron. In addition to consumer news 
and reading references, each featured a special sub- 
ject, as follows: “Prices,” ‘‘Food,” ‘Consumer 
Speaks,” “Government and Consumer Look Ahead,” 
“Cost of Living,”’ ““Consumer at Home and Abroad,”’ 
“Clothing and Textiles,” “Consumer and Congress.” 
This last number, on consumer witnesses before leg- 
islative committees, was the twenty-first number 
since the present editor came in January 1946—the 
two extra numbers for the period resulting from a 
stepped-up schedule. CES is indebted to many 
authorities for co-operation or contributions, and 
especially to members of AHEA’s divisions, depart- 
ments, and committees concerned with consumer 
education. Changes in CES and its advisory com- 
mittee were put into effect immediately following 
the June 1947 meeting, when the board decided upon 
them together with a budget which limits but does 
not eliminate photographic illustrations. CES, 
which 12 years ago was an occasional newsletter, has 
now become a regularly published periodical of a 
uniform number of pages, with the general subject 
for each issue planned for a year ahead. News items 
are also included. 

The CES subscription list is still small, though an 
analysis of the top 50 of a pile of subscriptions re- 
ceived in January 1947 showed that they came from 
those whom CES was originally designed to serve. 
In addition, the broadening scope of consumer educa- 
tion was reflected in subscriptions and in comments 
on CES articles from such groups as the Prince 
School of Retailing at Simmons College, Boston; the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which dis- 
tributed CES on ‘‘Prices’’ to its consumer chairmen; 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, which distributed the ‘‘Food”’ issue 
to its staff. The wide distribution of the circula- 
tion of CES (indicating possibility for an enlarged 
subscription list) is shown by any cross section: 
Teachers College, Columbia University (New 
York); Weber County Extension Service (Utah); 
Seotland Neck School (North Carolina); School 
District No. 3, Morgan County (Colorado); College 
of Mount Saint Joseph on the Ohio; Hadassah (New 
York City); Evaporated Milk Association (Chicago) ; 
Detroit Public Library (Michigan); high schools in 
many parts of the country; and, of course, home 
economics departments of state colleges and uni- 
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versities. Foreign requests for CES have increased, 
possibly because of new interest in the American 
economy and way of living. 

Consumer Speaks project. This coast-to-coast 
preference poll and consumer education program of 
AHEA is in its third year. Supervision of the proj- 
ect Was given, and at the committee’s request an 
analysis was made of the many letters and other 
responses from business regarding consumer views 
expressed through the project; the study showed that 
20 business groups which distributed last year’s data 
to their members wanted this year’s Consumer 
Speaks project data on their products. (For ad- 
ditional information on the project see report of 
consumer interests committee. ) 

Other activities. The usual daily requests for con- 
sumer information were answered. These are nu 
merous, seem to be increasing, and come from a 
widening range of inquirers—possibly due to the 
high and rising cost of living. 

When hearings on high prices were held through- 
out the country last fall, the 23 state consumer in- 
terests chairmen concerned were notified of the 
visits of the congressional subcommittees. Help 
was given where wished in planning price statements, 
and reports of the hearings were published in CES. 
The joint economic committee of Senate and House, 
which was running these far-flung cost-of-living 
sessions, welcomed consumer statements from AHEA 
members and allowed access to unpublished records 
in its office at the Capitol. The hearings were not 
on specific legislation, but subsequent reports to 
(Congress from these legislators showed the effect 
of the consumer testimony. 

Talks on the consumer’s situation as affected by 
price, supply, and demand were given to AHEA 
homemaking groups and as the consumer representa- 
tive in a panel discussion with officials of the U.S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the National 
(range, and veterans. Consultations about Food 
and Drug Administration hearings were held with 
government’s counsel, the AHEA legislative com- 
mittee, and homemaking home economists. Co- 
operation was given to the Citizens’ Food Commit- 
tee, established by the White House to help save 
grain for overseas, and support was given to enlist- 
ing the aid of home economists in the Committee’s 
work with consumers. As a representative of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, the AHEA 
staff member in charge of consumer activities served 
as secretary of the WJCC international relations 
committee. Two articles were written for The 
Candle of Phi Upsilon Omicron..-Mrs. MarGarer 
1). THOMPSON, 
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BUSINESS MANAGER 

Business of the American Home Economics 
Association—that is, sales of publications, adver- 
tising, exhibits, and subscriptions—followed much 
the same trend as business in general. Costs of 
printing, paper, and supplies increased. The As- 
sociation found it necessary to increase its adver- 
tising rates and its charges for pamphlets in order 
to meet these increased prices. 

Journal advertising. The new, larger size added 
to the cost of publishing the JourNAL; however, 
advertisers indicate that the new size is more ac- 
ceptable to them than the old. Because of the 
changed JOURNAL size an odd-size plate and addi- 
tional layouts for an advertisement are no longer 
necessary. This means a large saving to the ad- 
vertiser. 

With the advent of the January 1948 issue of the 
JOURNAL, a brochure featuring “‘Women of Influ- 
ence’? who use and read the JouRNAL was mailed 
to 2,835 advertisers and advertising agencies. It 
called attention to the change in the JouRNAL’s 
format and gave advertising rates. 

Kifforts were made to increase our group. of 
JOURNAL advertisers. The hope Was to pro\ ide 
Association members with advertising which better 
For the first 
six months of 1948, JouRNAL advertising was slightly 


covers more of their fields of interest. 


under last vear’s copy tor the same period. How 
ever, indications are that trade paper advertising 
has been less heavy during this period. 

This vear, for the first time, we are carrying 4 
color advertising in the JourRNAL or Homi 
CONOMICS. 

In 1947-48, for the first time in its history, the 
JOURNAL Was brought to the attention of advertising 
buvers through a column advertisement in Standard 
Rate and Data Service. 


the fact that “Women of Influence.” JourNAL 


The advertisement stressed 


readers, may be reached through advertising in the 
JouRNAL. Standard Rate and Data’ Service— as 
the name implies— provides the advertiser with a 
complete advertising rate schedule, circulation data, 
and other factual information on newspapers and 
magazines. Publications listed are Classified accord 
ing to the fields of interest which they cover. The 
JOURNAL appeared in the business papers section 
under the classification **Home Keconomies.”” This 
publicity has gained for the JouRNAL a better place 
than it has had before in the home economies ad- 
vertising field. It has called attention to the out 
standing advantages of advertising in a journal which 


goes to the entire membership of our professional 
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organization. Inquiries from many advertisers and 
advertising agencies with whom we had not dealt 
before asked for our advertising rate card and 
samples of the JourNAL. These we have followed 
up closely. 

Sales of publications were good. We have had, 
and continue to have, many requests for “career” 
materials. With the increase in the kinds of career 
materials available, the Assoctation is in a better 
position than ever before to give service in this 
field. 

An increased amount of advertising for AHEA 
publications was used in the JouRNAL during 1947 
{8. This brought in orders. To test their ‘‘pulling 
power,” coupons which had to be filled out and sent 
to AHEA headquarters were used in some instances; 
they brought rood returns. 

Reprints of JouRNAL articles on the Consumer 
Speaks project had a good sale with manufacturing 
groups. Potential sales in that field should be 
developed further. As we continue to offer such 
usable material, the Association’s prestige for issu 
ing factual home economics material becomes more 
widespread. 

The Handbook 7) Food Preparation continues 
to move well both in single copies and in quantity 
Living Together in the Family has been accepted as a 
text in schools of Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and the 
Philippines. Satisfactory sales on this item should 
continue during 1948—49. 

Annual meetings and exhibits. In the interests 
of the 1948 annual meeting, | made three trips to 
Minneapolis to work with Ann Krost, the local 
arrangements chairman, and members of her com 
mittee. Contacts with this group were interesting 
and inspiring. 

Because of the limited space available at the 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium the original 
estimate of income from exhibits was $20,000 for 
1948 against the actual $25,000 income from ex- 


hibits in 1947. However, the 1948 income exceeded 
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not only the 1948 estimate but the actual 1947 in 
come as well. Display space was in great demand. 
Overlapping convention dates for several national 
organizations caused us to lose some of our good 
exhibitor friends to conventions in Chicago, Atlantic 
City, and Montreal. However, the value of ex- 
hibiting at the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association is gaining recognition. 
Many nationally known manufacturers exhibited at 
the AHEA meeting this year for the first time. 

In April | made a trip to San Francisco to check 
1949 annual meeting arrangements. I found that 
local home economists are making elaborate plans 
for the meeting there. The convention bureau 
manager agreed to June 28 to July 1, 1949, as the 
\HEA convention period. This provides for a 
Tuesday through Friday meeting. 

To check facilities available in Boston for the 1950 
annual meeting of AHEA, I spent one day in April 
going over the Mechanics Building there, checking 
hotel accommodations, and working with the con 
vention bureau manager. Although the Mechanics 
Building is old, I believe it is entirely usable for our 
Boston hotel 


accommodations are good, and the city and its 


convention meetings and exhibits. 


environs will provide much in the way of historical 
interest for convention goers. 

Subscriplions to the JourNAL or Home Eco- 
Nomics, in addition to those included in membership 
dues, number about the same as last year. The 
foreign group of subscribers is growing. Requests 
for single issues of the JouRNAL have increased. 
Placards featuring AHEA publi 


cations were prepared and are available to state 


Miscellaneous. 
home economics associations; requests for them 
should be sent to the Association headquarters. 
Stationery and place cards bearing the AHEA seal 
were prepared and are now ready for distribution. 
They may be secured’from the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, 1319 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
LORNA GOODMAN. 


Scholarship Offered by Chicago HEIB’s 


‘The Chicago Home Economics in Business group is offering a $500 scholar- 


ship to a home economist from any section of the country who desires to return 


to college for graduate work. The scholarship may be used at any accredited 


and approved college of the recipient’s selection for full-time study. 


degree is not a required goal of the scholarship. 


A graduate 
Work taken may be in home 


economics or in a related field which will prepare the recipient for a better home 


economics position, preferably in the field of business. 

Deadline for filing applications is October 15, 1948. Application blanks mav 
be obtained from Miss Bernice Dodge, Room 3010, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. The winner will be announced by December 1. 








From Divisions 


ART 

Although it was not possible to complete the rather 
ambitious program of work set up at the last annual 
meeting, state art chairmen reported progress and 
made suggestions for future development. 

State chairmen co-operated with our national 
program in collecting color films of the work they 
are accomplishing in promoting the use of art in 
food, clothing, and shelter. Perhaps we will soon be 
involved with the problem of art in television and 
should prepare for future needs. Radio, too, needs 
people trained for programs in art in daily living. 
One state reported the value of its Consumer Speaks 
Home demonstration agents con- 
Many colleges 


radio program. 
tinued their radio art programs. 
are giving students experience in writing and pre- 
senting radio programs. 

State newsletters and sectional home economics 
meetings are distributing lists of visual aids, films, 
and publications and making job information avail- 
able. One state chairman reported that girls with 
art and home economics training are being sought 
to assist with color photography and to serve as 
purchaser’s guides in utility and merchandizing 
organizations. 

Home economists were urged to aid in applying 
related art in their communities by using available 
exhibits and illustrated talks on “‘Art in the Home,” 
“Good Design in Textiles,” and ‘Furniture Selection 
and Arrangement.”’ 

A survey of college courses in related art showed 
that few colleges offered an art major in their home 
econemics departments. Art chairmen urged col- 
leges to offer more advanced courses. They also 
suggested that extension courses be offered for col- 
lege credit, in which case they would include more 
work in home furnishing, repair, and construction 
information. 

The chairman recommends strengthening the 
division’s work in state associations to help them 
undertake effective activities which may be shared 
with all departments and divisions of the Associa- 
tion. 

CLARA Dopson, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS— 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


Accomplishments of this division during 1947-48 
center around seven activities. 

A joint committee of the family economics—home 
management division, the elementary and second- 
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ary schools department, and the extension service 
department continued its study of teaching home 
management and family economics in high schools 
and 4-II clubs. Purdue 


University, lowa State College, and the New York 


Representatives from 


State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni 
versity studied managerial experiences and levels 
of achievement in elementary and secondary schools 
and 4-H clubs. Their objective Was to develop 
guides and testing materials for teaching home 
management, to help with such problems as the 
care and use of kitchen equipment, and to plan and 
develop sewing centers. The findings of this study 
are available from the division chairman in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

A leaflet on careers in home management and 
family economics was prepared which included 
pictures to illustrate each major area in an interesting 
and enlightening manner. Positions discussed in 
the leaflet center around teaching, research, business, 
and extension service. In each of these areas state- 
ments are made as to personal characteristics de- 
sirable for the job, professional training required, 
and types of positions available. This leaflet should 
be available for distribution during 1948-49. 

A committee which will conduct a survey among 
extension service women on the evaluation of under 
graduate home management and family economics 
courses completed a form to be used in making the 
survey during 1948-49. Several home agents helped 
in developing this instrument. Because othe: 
studies involving home agents as respondents were 
made this year, it seemed advisable to postpone 
distribution of the form until 1948-49. Members 
of the USDA Extension Service staff are co-operating 
in planning and sampling for this study. 

A bibliography was started of the master’s and 
doctor’s theses and government researches completed 
in family economics and home management. A 
limited number of copies of this bibliography ar 
available from the division chairman on a_ loan 
basis, along. with a summary of the types of re 
searches. Reports of one doctor’s and two master’s 
studies, recently completed, were published in the 
JOURNAL during the year. 

A tentative bibliography of books, bulletins, and 
periodicals in family economics and home manage 
ment was prepared for distribution on request to 
the division chairman. Further work must be done 
on revising this list and classifying sources according 
to the uses for which they are most appropriate. 

The chairman represented the division on the 
home management committee that prepared ma 
terials for the National Conference on Family Life. 
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The work of this committee and accomplishments 
at the conference were reviewed at the Minneapolis 
meeting. 

Because of the need for reorganization of personnel 
and procedures, two projects supposed to have been 
continued from last year have been inactive. These 
include activities concerning home safety and sur- 
veys of methods and materials used in teaching 
family finance to adults. 

In formulating the program of work for 1948—49, 
requests for suggestions were submitted to 34 per- 
sons who have completed work for their doctorate 
and are active in family economics and home man- 
agement and to former chairmen of this division. 
tecommendations from these home economists 
indicate a great need for strengthening the guidance 
and service given to state leaders. 

During the Minneapolis meeting, Paulena Nickell 
brought us up to date on the meaning of home 
management as it was developed for the National 
Conference on Family Life. Margaret Reid de- 
scribed the development of the “City Worker’s 
Family Budget,’ and Irma Gross discussed the 
possibilities and limitations of using it as a teaching 
device at the college level. 

At the business meeting of the division, the vice- 
chairman was commissioned to assist the chairman of 
the division in working with state leaders. After 
Cleo Fitzsimmons and Louise Young gave their com- 
mittee reports, Starley Hunter described accomplish- 
ments to date in compiling a list of theses completed 
in the area of family economics and home manage- 
ment. Our divisional meeting closed with a dra- 
matic discussion of our responsibilities as consumer 
leaders in the world community by Mrs. A. N. Satter- 
lee of “Consumer Interests of Minneapolis.” 

Marcarer I. Liston, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Some progress has been made along each of the 
four main lines of activity included in the 1947-48 
plan of action of the division of family relations and 
child development. 

Implementing state programs of family relations and 
child development. 
statement of criteria for selecting state chairmen of 


A letter, accompanied by the 


family relations and child development, was sent 
to the president of each state home economics associ- 
ation, urging her to consider these criteria when 
appointing the chairman of this division and solicit- 
ing her support of the division’s program. Forty- 
five state presidents reported the appointment of a 
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chairman of family relations and child development. 
‘Two form letters were sent to these state chairmen 
encouraging them and suggesting state activities; 
two state chairmen reported plans early in the year. 
Only five reported their activities; in each case, 
far-reaching action programs were under way. 

Assembling of loan folders of aids for state chair- 
men of family relations and child development, 
begun in 1946-47 by Lucile Pepoon and her com 
mittee, was completed during 1947-48. 

Elizabeth Carmichael and her committee, repre 
senting five regions of the United States, worked on a 
project designed to aid state associations in surveying 
children’s centers and in making constructive use of 
their findings. A check sheet was worked out by 
the committee for use in making the survey. It was 
submitted to 15 specialists in nursery school educa- 
tion for suggestions, criticisms, and changes and 
subsequently revised. The next step is to ask the 
state chairman of family relations and child develop- 
ment to be responsible for distributing, collecting, 
and tabulating results of the check sheets in her own 
state, since the material is intended for state use. 
The committee plans to make recommendations for 
the use of this material by states and for legislation 
and training that will promote better centers. 

Support of the National Conference on Family Life. 
Virginia Messenger, chairman, and seven regional 
chairmen of subcommittees composed of representa- 
tives from the states in these regions, reported varied 
activities in connection with the National Conference 
on Family Life. 

Announcements of the purposes and issues of the 
conference were made at meetings and were given 
through the press and radio. 

Information concerning the conference and the 
importance of the family was distributed to home 
economics supervisors and teachers, college and ex- 
tension service staffs, and other professional and lay 
groups. 

Preliminary reports of the conference were read 
and, in some instances, discussed, on college cam- 
puses, in state and regional home economics meetings, 
and in community meetings. Participating on one 
campus were 28 staff members, representing health, 
nutrition, home management, housing, economics, 
sociology, psychology, elementary education, com- 
munity organization, recreation, and family re 
lations. In one community, suggestions for revision 
were offered by a group of 84 persons, consisting of 
leading citizens, educators, representatives of the 
AAUW, the Council of Churches, the Council of 
Social Agencies, the PTA, and other community 


organizations. 
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The various means used over the nation in prepara- 
tion for the conference suggest steps to be taken in 
reaching groups for a follow-up of it. 

Co-operation with the research department. Winona 
Morgan continued as the division’s research repre- 
sentative. She secured reports of research for the 
JouRNAL and planned the research program of the 
division for the national meeting. 

Production of the career bulletin. 
jamin is developing the proposed recruitment and 
guidance bulletin on careers in the field of child 
development and family life education; Esther 
McGinnis is acting as technical consultant; and Ruth 


Evelyn Ben- 


Bonde is helping to evaluate the content. 

Activities during the 1948 convention. At the 
division’s program session, Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, 
director of the Rochester Child Health Institute, 
discussed the work of the Institute and reported ten- 
tative results of recent research on conformity and 
resistance of preschool children in specific situations. 
Esther McGinnis summarized the strengths and 
weaknesses of family life today as highlighted by the 
National Conference on Family Life. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood led the group discussion on these 
talks. 

The business meeting of the division and the pro- 
gram featuring reports of recent research in child 
development and family life were well attended. 
Winona Morgan arranged for the interesting research 
program and led discussion of the reports. 

The meeting of state chairmen with national 
officers and with chairmen of committees of the 
division gave opportunity for presenting to state 
representatives the proposed plans for action in 
1948-49 and for receiving valuable comments and 
suggestions in return. 

Ruta Connor, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The accomplishments of the year are those of the 
committee members in the division. Helen Mitchell 
of the University of Massachusetts and Faith Fenton 
of the New York State College of Home Economics 
prepared an annotated list of food and nutrition 
books for the lay person which appeared in the 
Booklist for February 15. It is anticipated that this 
service will encourage libraries to purchase recent, 
authoritative, and readable books on the subject of 
food and nutrition. 

This year, Vivian Roberts of Ohio University, 
who is chairman of the committee on college cur- 
ricula in food and nutrition, considered with Gladys 
Branegan of Ohio State University, chairman of the 
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AHEA committee on criteria for evaluating college 
programs in home economics, the possible over 
lapping activities of their two committees. Both 
were concerned with facilities for teaching, the 
training and experience of the staff, and with college 
responsibilities of the staff other than teaching. 
Study of these phases will be discontinued by the 
curricula committee of the food and nutrition di 
vision. Instead, study will be devoted to methods 
of teaching and a means of evaluating them. Dr. 
Roberts suggests that to pursue this problem per- 
sons in education need to be added to the commit- 
vee. 

fecruitment and vocational education materials 
available in the field of food and nutrition were as 
sembled by Jessie Obert of Ohio State University, 
chairman, and Kathleen Thody of San Francisco. 
The collection is being evaluated to ascertain if all 
areas are adequately covered or if new materials 
should be prepared. It now appears to the com 
mittee that plenty of material is available on almost 
every phase of food and nutrition work and that 
important at this time in the recruitment problem is 
better use of materials already available 

Two active committees worked on projects aimed 
to make the stay of foreign students in this country 
more profitable and enjoyable. The committee ot 
which Martha Kramer of Kansas State College 
is chairman is assisting in the preparation of a roste1 
of persons who are able to give information about 
different foreign countries that would be helpful 
to persons counseling foreign students. This com 
mittee is working co-operatively with Louise Stanley 
of the Agricultural Research Administration, who is 
also attempting to assemble such a roster. State 
home economics association presidents have also 
been asked for assistance in the nation-wide search 
On Dr. Kramer’s committee are Mrs. Lillian Storms 
Coover of Ames, lowa; Ava B. Milam of Oregon 
State College; Martha Potgieter of the University 
of Connecticut; and Doris Porter of Washing 
ton, D.C. 

The second committee is preparing a bibliography 
of food habits of persons in foreign countries and of 
persons of recent foreign extraction in this country 
Mrs. Mina W. Lamb of Lubbock, Texas, is chairman 
of this committee. Members of her committee are 
Mrs. Jessica Boys and Marian Holmes of the New 
York State College of Home Economics and Lelia 
MeGuire of the Merrill-Palmer School. The bibliog 
raphy which is being prepared will not only help 
staffs to serve foreign students better but will help 
American students to broaden their scope of ap 
preciation for food habits other than their own. 
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Further work on the compilation ol a compre 
hensive bibliography of all published reports ol 
research in food and nutrition has been deferred 
until someone can be found who has time to devote 
to this important project. 

The chairman of the research committee, Florence 
Scoular of North Texas State Teachers College, 
planned three full research programs for the Minnea 
polis meeting. \bstracts were procured by Dr. 
Scoular from the investigators. The programs were 
planned with the reports on related subjects appear- 
ing during the same session. A large number of 
different institutions trom widely distributed areas 
were represented on these programs. 

The food and nutrition division held a luncheon 
meeting at Minneapolis. Jane Leichsenring of the 
University of Minnesota presided, and Irvine Me 
(iuarrie of the pediatrics department at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota spoke. 

The nominating committee, consisting of Ercel 
Ieppright (chairman) ot lowa State College, Alice 
Biester of the University of Minnesota, and Agnes 
Fay Morgan of the University of California, pro 
posed nominees for chairman-elect and secre tary. 

kva DONELSON WILSON, Chazirmar 


HOUSING 


Legislation The housing division co-operated 
with the legislative committee by sending to each 
state chairman information on housing legislation 
Chis information was supplied by Mrs. Ella Me 
Naughton. Some states wrote letters to the chair 
man of the subcommittee on appropriations for the 
U.s Department of Agriculture in which they com- 
mended the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Kconomics for its housing research and asked that 
the money cut trom appropriations to the Bureau 
in L947 be restored. 

State reports. Helen Noyes, vice-chairman of 
the housing committee, compiled ai report ol ac- 
tivities carried on at the state level. This report 
was sent to all housing chairmen in July. 

State chairmen were asked to study last year’s 
program of work and to suggest ways in which the 
LO4S 19 plan of work could be strengthened. Several 
excellent suggestions were received. 

The plan-of-work committee developed tentative 
plans which were completed during the Minneapolis 
meeting 

Research. Tessie Agan and her committee on 
housing research is compiling a list of colleges and 
universities that are doing housing or household 
equipment research. Research listed will be classi 
fied according to (1) that done by graduate students, 
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2) that done by faculty (college supported), and (3) 
that done by experiment station personnel. 

It is expected that titles of research projects will 
help to determine (1) the direction in which the 
research is going, (2) the extent of research in each 
area, and (3) recommendations for further study. 

Maud Wilson compiled the names and contribu 
tions of men and women who have been responsible 
for developing housing research in home economics. 

Stale activities. Several of the state housing com- 
mittees have compiled bibliographies of exhibit 
materials, free bulletins, and pamphlets as well as 
books. These were distributed to members of the 
\ssociation and to senior home economics students 

Through the efforts of the housing committee 
of the Mississippi Home Economics Association, 
housing courses on the graduate level were offered at 
Mississippi State College. The course enrolled 120 
home economists 

In a few states a joint program on farm and home 
suletyv Was conducted. 

PAULINE E. Gordon, Chairman 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

The textiles and clothing division undertook an 
ambitious but sound program of work for 1947-48. 
It has been ambitious, especially, because a new 
chairman needs time to become oriented to the job 

The work of the division has been carried forward 
by the chairman, her executive and advisory com- 
mittees, and the state chairmen of textiles and cloth 
ing. The consumer interests committee and the 
division of textiles and clothing have worked co 
operatively in carrying out phases of the Consumer 
Speaks project. The work of the regional divisions 
of college teachers of textiles and clothing has also 
supplemented the general program. 

The chairman sent out two newsletters to state 
chairmen of textiles and clothing; one in the fall, 
the other in March. In each she suggested ways 
in which the national program of work might be 
carried out, types of programs and speakers for 
state meetings, new books, and general news of 
interest. Many state chairmen indicated that these 
letters had been valuable. However, the chairman 
believes more frequent and concrete help to the 
state chairmen is desirable if time permits. 

State chairmen reported many and varied ac 
tivities carried on in their individual states. The 
C‘onsumer Speaks project has been undertaken by 
the majority of the groups. Hazel Rennoe, past 
chairman of the division, reported in June 1947 that 
many states participated last vear in the Consumer 


Speaks program. She said that “this project has 
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done much to crystallize public opinion regarding 
quality, price, and workmanship and to establish 
consumer resistance to cheap fabrics and poorly con- 
structed garments.”’ The impression gained from 
1948 reports of state chairmen is that the Consumer 
Speaks project not only seems vital to the women 
but also represents something concrete with tangible 
results in actual merchandise manufactured accord- 
ing to many of the specifications set up by consumers. 

Several states reported enthusiastically about the 
“Program in Clothing Construction Methods” 
organized and directed by Mary Omen, home econo- 
mist with J. C. Penney Company. ‘This series of 
lecture-demonstrations by Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop 
was the result of an expressed need on the part of 
teachers in textiles and clothing throughout the 
country. These meetings have resulted in further 
study of more effective teaching of garment con 
struction. 

Other activities reported by state chairmen 
include: (1) reports on the latest research in the 
textile field, (2) recruitment of promising students 
for home economics, (3) panel discussions for high 
school and college teachers on construction methods, 
following Mrs. Bishop’s demonstrations, (4) prepara- 
tion of a handbook on ‘Methods of Teaching Cloth- 
ing Construction” (New Hampshire), (5) commercial 


From Departments 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Subcommittees of the department of colleges and 
universities have worked on the following projects 
during the year: 
|. Provision of acceptance of home economics credits 
for entrance to women’s colleges and universities 
where they are not yet accepted. Evalyn Berg- 
strand of the University of Connecticut was chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of this project. 
This group has been very active this year and now 
has returns from 38 states not previously studied 
and Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Mimeographed 
copies of this study are being prepared. 
2. Encouragement of students to major in home eco- 
nomics in college. Ona Smith of Louisiana State 
University, chairman of the subcommittee as- 
signed to this project, reported that regional 
chairmen were appointed for each five to seven 
states and that a program was developed for 
activity in each region. Active programs were 
reported by some states: Career leaflets were 
distributed, guidance service at high school 
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exhibits related to articles studied in the Consume 
Speaks project, (6) style show of clothing made from 
cotton bags, (7) discussion of market conditions by 
a buyer of fabrics in a department store, (8S) joint 
meetings of the art and textiles and clothing divi 
sions, (9) co-operation with the National Safety 
Council, (10) promotion of an educational program 
of foot helps and the licensing of shoe clerks in order 
to provide for better fitting of shoes. 

Both the western and central regions of college 
teachers of textiles and clothing met in the fall 
of 1947. 
of 1948. The central region concentrated on the 


The eastern region will meet in the fall 


evaluation of teaching in textiles and clothing with 
Ralph Tyler of the University of Chicago as lec 
turer and discussion leader. Ways and means are 
being considered for using the outcomes of these 
group studies to the best advantage of all AITEA 
members —possibly through seminars, articles, and 
speakers. To a limited extent this has been ac 
complished, particularly through the JouRNAL. 

In planning the two division meetings in Minnea 
polis, the chairman and her committee attempted to 
bring toa focal point some of the pertinent problems 
which the women of this division have been mainly 
concerned with during the past year. 

Muste Frost MeMurry, Chairmar 


career days Was given, letters were written for the 

newsletter of the Future Homemakers of America, 

home economics scholarships were proy ided, the 

Ohio State University film on “Opportunities in 

Home Economics” was shown, radio talks were 
given, exhibits at state meetings prepared, pro- 
grams for adult groups provided, and articles for 
local papers written. 

3. Encouragement of administrators to give increased 
support to the college club program. Katherine 

Gerstenberger of the University of Cincinnati 

served as chairman of this subcommittee which 

evaluated reports received from 220 colleges that 

have college clubs and 94 colleges which do not 

now have clubs. Results of this study were 
presented at the business meeting of the depart- 
ment of colleges and universities at the Minne- 
apolis meeting. 

t. Equipment for college home economics departments. 
Ata Lee of the United States Office of Education 
served as chairman of this subcommittee which 
had a complete change of personnel from last year. 


The committee has made plans and made recom- 
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mendations for continuation of its work next 
vear. 

5. Ways and means of encouraging college men and 
women to elect basic courses in home economics. 
Mrs. G. Ware of Oklahoma A & M College was 
chairman of this subcommittee. No report was 
received, 

6. Study of college graduates employed in the school 
lunch program. Mary E. Lyons of the University 

of Alabama was chairman of this group that 

worked co-operatively with the division of in- 
stitutional administration. A questionnaire re- 
garding the employment of college graduates in 
school lunch work, salary range, and retirement 
brought 20 replies. 

Kk. Nee Topuuntrer, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The program of work for the elementary and 
secondary schools department emphasized six major 
problems: 

!. Recruiting and guiding capable girls into the 
field of home economics 

2. Interpreting home economics education programs 

3. Extending homemaking education to adults 

1. Collecting interesting examples of teaching ex- 
periences in the area of consumer education 

5. Interpreting the Future Homemakers of America 
organization 

6. Securing information relative to the training of 
school lunch workers 

Work on these problems was carried on by com- 
mittees. 

The guidance and recruitment committee made 
available to presidents of state home economics 
associations and to state and city supervisors of home 
economics education a list of publications giving 
descriptions of vocations related to home economics. 
This committee also collected copies of materials 
developed in the various states which give informa- 
tion about careers for home economists. An ex- 
hibit of this material was shown at the sectional 
meeting of the department in Minneapolis. 

The committee on interpreting home economics 
education programs made available to presidents 
of state home economics associations and to city and 
state supervisors copies of four radio scripts which 
were prepared in Nebraska. These scripts were 
suggestive of ways of interpreting different aspects 
of the homemaking education program by means of 
radio. <A collection of suggestions for exhibits and 


displays that may be used to interpret home eco- 
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nomics education programs at an “open house,” 
in school exhibits, window displays, state and county 
fairs, and on other occasions was displayed at the 
sectional meeting of the department at the annual 
meeting of the Association. 

The adult education committee made a study of 
the trends in home economics education for adults 
in the United States. Trends in leadership, pro- 
gram, enrollment, facilities, and financing are in- 
cluded in the summary presented at the June meet- 
ing. 

The committee on consumer education collected 
interesting examples of co-operative planning in 
teaching consumer education. The committee at- 
tempted to get a wide variety of experiences, in- 
cluding descriptions of exhibits, special projects, 
units, surveys, and studies. It reported experiences 
from different types of groups, such as regular classes, 
adult groups, FHA chapters, and elementary proj- 
ects. These descriptions will be published in one 
of the fall issues of the Consumer Education Service. 

The committee on interpreting the Future Home- 
makers of America worked on ways of interpreting 
the program of this organization to the public 

The school lunch committee co-operated with a 
committee in the home economics and institution 
administration department to obtain information 
from various states about pre-service and on-the-job 
training for school lunch workers. A great need 
exists for better trained school lunch workers. 
Findings of this survey should serve as a basis for 
further development and improvement in the train- 
ing of school lunch workers. 

The department also co-operated with the home 
management division on the project concerned with 
teaching home management to high school pupils. 
Problems, methods, references, questions, and ac- 
tivities to be considered in teaching management 
were discussed in the committee report given at the 
sectional meeting of the department at the AHEA 
annual meeting. 

Mary Lots WILLIAMSON, Chairman 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

The 1947-48 program of work set up by the pro- 
gram committee called for continued activity by 
the committee on housing, health facilities and medi- 
cal services, and family living to finish the work 
under way. In so far as possible, the same commit- 
tee members were retained. 

Nellie McCannon, who headed the committee 
assigned to prepare the recruitment leaflet, submitted 
proof of the proposed publication in the fall. After 
consultation with the adviser to the committee and 
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others, some revisions were made and the leaflet 

was turned in to the Association headquarters. This 

leaflet, titled “Your Career As a County Home 

Demonstration Agent,’’ came off the press in April 

and prior to the June meeting 13,000 copies had been 

distributed. 

The program for this year emphasized the need 
and value of public relations and called for five com- 
mittees as follows: 
|. Radio. Committee to develop better techniques 

of dramatizing and presenting the basic ideals of 

home and family life. 

2. Newspapers and national and state magazines. 
Committee to make definite plans to have articles 
and pictures in various papers and publications 
from each section of the country during the 
year. It was suggested that a scrapbook of 

outstanding publicity articles might be prepared 

to show at the next AHEA meeting. 

Exhibits. Committee to set up loan exhibits for 

use in the states and to pass along to each state 


~~ 


reports of plans of successful exhibits sent in by 

department members. It was suggested that 

regional supervisors in the U. 8S. Extension Ser 
vice office might serve as advisers in collecting, 
planning, and developing suitable materials. It 
was especially urged that exhibits of high caliber 
be prepared, such as would compare favorably 
with the best commercial exhibits. 

t. Civie organization and service clubs. Committee 
to collect short but effective ways of presenting 
home demonstration work through skits, briet 
demonstrations, or other catchy means. 

». Schools, colleges, other institutions. Committee 
to urge that each state supply materials, such 
as recruitment leaflets and program aids, to 
vocational advisers and to administrators in high 
schools and colleges. Emphasis was given the 
use of home economics students and young home 
demonstration agents as “career” speakers for 
high schools. 

In setting up these committees, all state leaders 
were asked for recommendations. Each committee 
consisted of a representative from each of the four 
regions of the country, with one member serving as 
chairman. In so far as possible, recommendations 
of the program-of-work committee were faithfully 
carried out. 

MyrtrLe WeELbon, Chairman 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


At the AHEA annual meeting in St. Louis the 
Farmers Home Administration group decided to 
delay action on a program of work for 1947-48 be 
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cause of the pending cut in personnel as a result of 
the cut in administrative funds. 

Later, after the personnel cut was made and FILA 
programs throughout the country had to be reor- 
ganized, the department decided to postpone pro- 
fessional work in the Association until the annual 
meeting in Minneapolis in June 1948. There, de 
cisions were made as to the type of program that can 
profitably be carried on under the present organiza 
tion of work and plans developed for carrying it out. 

MLIZABETH Rivers, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


In May 1948, the department of home economics 
in business included nearly 1,500 members, repre 
senting 525 commercial firms. In October 1946, 
the department had only 950 members. In 1946, 
the department included only 22 groups; now there 
are 27. 

Public relations \ long time project Lo educate 
laymen as to the broad meaning of home economics 
Was inaugurated at the St. Louis convention. State 
presidents were asked to inform the HEIB’s of 
enterprises, projects, and accomplishments which 
should be publicized. Some responded well; others 
not at all. 

Mrs. Marjorie Husted organized a representative 
public relations council and pul into motion a long 
term project to build prestige for home economics 
through better public relations 

This council promoted a variety of activities 
among Which are: 
|. A questionnaire to collect statistics for publicity 


and to obtain names of speakers 


~ 


Special leature pul licity In newspapers, popular 

magazines, radio, and professional magazines 

3. Suggestions for home economics courses in col 
leges that teach no home economics and studies 
of home economics courses now offered in other 
colleges 

t. Plans for a home economics promotion piece lol 
high school girls 

5. Collection of information on slides and othe 
visual-education material dealing with home 
economics careers 

6. Preparation of a concise outline for HEIB group 
chairmen on “What each HEIB group ean do in 
our public relations program” 

Food and nutrition. The food and nutrition com 
mittee headed by Elspeth sennett implemented the 
efforts of the Citizens Food Committee established 
last fall and assisted local groups to promote long 


term community activities. To this end, four 
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bulletins were sent to local food chairmen. Nine 
groups reported special food and nutrition meetings 
during the year. Three groups made special con- 
tributions to the emergency program. Chicago 
reported a 2-hour co-operative demonstration of a 
nutritional program at local level, 

Equipment. The equipment committee, Eliza- 
beth Sweeney chairman, presented a report on sur 
veys and laboratory studies concerned with varia 
tions in standards for kitchen measuring and baking 
equipment. The 3-part study includes (1) recom- 
mended descriptive terminology and standard mark 
ing for basic sizes of baking utensils, (2) recom 
mended standards for measuring Cups and measuring 
spoons, and (3) recommended terminology for top 
of-range utensils, exclusive of pressure cookers and 
beverage makers. (See report in the June JOURNAL. 
The HEIB department recommends that the As 
sociation ask the American Standards Association to 
adopt these recommendations. 

Distributive education Jean Lovejoy and Mat 
guerite Sablin, co-chairmen, mailed Destributive 
Education News Notes to 2.500 state distributive 
education supervisors, home economics supervisors 
HKIB chairmen, and state presidents \ special 
article, ‘“‘Let’s Appreciate Distributive Education,” 
Was published In the Washington Stale Home Eco 
nomics News Letter for March 1948 

Course of study survey. Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean 
and her committee began the formation of a list 
of courses desirable for a business major in home 
economics and started an outline of a desirable 
course of study for college advisers. Plans were laid 
for round-table discussions with faculty members 
interested in such courses of study. 

Special courses. HEIB groups 1n Chicago, Los 
(Angeles, New York, and cae Twin Cities presented 
special courses for home economists. 

Journal representalvor \[Irs. Nell LB. Nichols 
suggested two articles and four “CGiood Idea” items 
for the JOURNAL. 

Permanent Headquarters Fund. Eleanora Sense 
sent out two bulletins to the 1O HEIB groups having 
PH chairmen. Forecast began in \pril 1948S to 
devote one page each month to “Reasons for Con 
tributing to the AHEA Permanent Headquarters 
Fund” with the author’s remuneration going to the 
PHF. Swift and Company sponsored a contest 
that brought in more than $2,445 for the PHF. 
The HEIB’s of California helped put that state in 
the lead in PHF contributions. 

Textiles. Textile exhibits and fashion shows 
prepared by Mrs. Louise Husted and her committee 
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were in demand by home economics classes through 
out the country. 

Vocational guidance. Many vocational field days 
for high schools and colleges were conducted. 
Speakers’ bureaus to tell of the values of homemaking 
classes were organized; they were drawn upon 
by parent-teacher associations and school groups 

Procedure handbook. The department handbook 
was revised and co-ordinated with the revised 
AHEA Handbook—thanks to Mercedes Bates, 
Mabel Cramer, and Helen Goodrich. Mrs. Wine 
fred Loggans published and Mrs. Margaret Kingsley 
Knapp distributed the 1947-48 HEIB directory. 

Ksste L. Evirorr, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


This veal the home economics in institution ad 
ministration department emphasized recruitment 
and the school lunch program. 

The work in recruitment was done at the state and 
local level in co-operation with other departments 
ol t \ssociation and with the American Dietetic 
\ssoclation Material was prepared explaining the 
work, responsibilities, necessary training, and de 
sired personal characteristics for each area of the 
institution administration field. Emphasis was 
placed on the interesting and unusual phases of each 
area and on the opportunity this work gives a person 
to perform a worth-while service to mankind. The 
recruitment material can be used as a basis for radio 
talks and programs to be presented to high school 
students. 

The department continued its co-operation with 
the department of colleges and universities in the 
study of school lunch training offered in colleges and 
ol opportunities in school lunchroom work for college 
trained personnel 

\ start was made on the compilation of a bibhi 
ography on equipment and lavouts for the school 
lunchroom. 

\ joint committee of the department of elementary 
and secondary schools and the department of home 
economics in institution administration is co-operat 
ing on problems of the school lunch in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Estuer A. ATKINSON, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING 


The homemaking department includes 36 groups 
with a total membership of 1,331 persons, an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over last year, realized by en 


larging the membership of existing groups and or- 
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ganizing 11 new ones. Of the total, 290 women are 
individual members of AHEA. Two homemaking 
clubs are composed entirely of Association members; 
the remaining 34 are affiliated by group membership 
with state and national associations. Ten other 
groups are in the process of organization. 

Activities have dealt largely with objectives set 
forth in the department’s program of work: 

Strengthening family life. Mrs. Ella Olson, chair 
man, will send recommendations to group chairmen 
as to what their group may contribute to the goals 
established by the National Conference on Family 
Life. Mrs. Charlotte Jacobson represented the 
department at the Conference and reported on it at 
our annual meeting. Six groups had programs on 
some phase of family living. 

Housing. Mrs. Blanche Lewton completed her 
survey, started last year, on “‘livability problems.”’ 
Six groups had programs on some phase of housing. 

Consumer interests. Mrs. Leona A. Clark, chair- 
man, sent letters to 35 homemaking groups asking 
for food prices in their independent and chain stores 
for a 2-week period in November. Ten groups re- 
sponded. The report showed that similar items 
compared favorably in price, also that food costs had 
increased. Meetings on the Consumer Speaks 
project were urged. Fourteen groups reported 
meetings on consumer interests. 

Improve and extend homemaking instruction. The 
Mount Vernon (Virginia) homemakers, feeling that 
they did not know enough about homemaking 
courses in their local schools, invited supervisors 
and teachers to meet with them to discuss the cur- 
riculum and planned projects. As a direct out- 
growth, one member is teaching nutrition in a health 
course for high school students not in home eco- 
nomics classes. 

Members of the Portland (Oregon) group are 
studying the curriculum and mechanics of the grade 
school home economics program of their city. 

Owatonna (Minnesota) homemakers helped to 
revise the home economics curriculum in. their 
junior high school. The committee worked toward 
desired results to be achieved with a seventh or 
eighth grade child through a course in home eco- 
nomics. 

Seven groups have had programs or projects con- 
cerned with homemaking courses. 

Interpret home economics. Mrs. Leila Butter- 
worth, chairman, and her committee completed work 
begun last year on the career leaflet ‘“‘Reach for a 
Star—Choose Home Economics,” now available 
from AHEA headquarters at 10 cents each. They 
developed a pamphlet on ‘Homemaking as a 
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Career” after interviewing husbands to get further 
i'eas about the values of home economics training 
for homemaking activities. The committee pre- 
pared suggestions for promotional activities for 
groups and published them in the Tomemaling News 
letter. 

Several individuals helped with this objective to 
interpret home economics. One wrote an article 
on recruitment for the Dakota Farmer. ‘Foot 
steps to the Future” (a film prepared by Ohio State 
University) was used by a homemaker for an all- 
girl high school assembly. Another homemaker 
had charge of the home economics section of a 
“Career Night for Y-Teens.”’ 

Fourteen groups devoted from one to three meet- 
ings to interpreting home economics. 

Legislation. Many homemakers in Washington, 
D.C., as well as in other parts of the country, take 
an active part in legislation. Four groups had 
special programs on legislation, and many used parts 
of meetings for it. 

Food and Agriculture Organization. Mrs. Mariana 
T. Nelson, chairman, sent a study plan to group 
chairmen which stressed the need for developing an 
interest in and a study of the aims of FAO. One 
group reported using the material. 

Other subjects considered by several groups were: 
school lunch, textiles and clothing, household equip- 
ment, international relationships, baby sitters (sug 
gestions for parents who hire them), interior decorat- 
ing, and landscaping. 

Twelve groups have contributed to the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund. Others are planning projects 
to raise money. 

Three issues of the department newsletter were 
mailed by the editor, Mrs. Stella Ahlstrand. The 
newsletter subscription rate is 15 cents. 

The department co-operated with the public re- 
lations committee of the AHEA in the question 
naire about how valuable home economics training 
can be. 

Mrs. Grace Kirkpatrick acted as chairman for the 
nominating committee that selected candidates 
for the 1948-50 vice-chairman of the homemaking 
department. 

FLORENCE S. JOHNSON, Chairman 


RESEARCH 

The research committee, headed by Margaret 
A. Ohlson, was created to develop ways and means 
of increasing trained research personnel. It has 
laid the foundation for a continuing program of 
activity and, so far, has considered the number of 


trained persons, opportunities in research, and the 
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development of research programs and criteria for 
graduate training for research. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent to home economics 
research workers indicated that the majority of 138 
persons actually engaged in and publishing research 
findings were having little or no difficulty in obtain- 
ing outlets for publication. Some lag, extreme some 
times, between the time of completion of research 
and the date of publication was reported. Seventy- 
nine per cent of these workers indicated a willingness 
to publish in an annual research supplement to the 
JOURNAL, and 73 per cent favored an annual review 
of home economics research to be financed by sub 
scriptions. 

A compilation of titles of completed research in 
home economics and related fields and one of pub 
lished and processed reports of investigations at the 
land-grant institutions were distributed by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
and the Office of Experiment Stations, respectively 

\lary L.. 


receiving the master’s or doctor’s degree in various 


Dodds compiled a register of persons 


colleges and universities in 1947 and early 1948. 
She listed fields of study and the titles of theses. 
The leaflet “Your Career in Home Economics 
Research” prepared by Ruth Leverton became 
available in March. 
FLorANCE B. Kine, Chairmar 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

These changing times make it necessary for all 
of us to strive for ‘‘the patience to endure those 
things that cannot be changed; the courage to tackle 
those things that can be changed; and the wisdom 
to tell the difference between them.” This report 
will tell of the efforts to effect changes. 

State scrapbooks. The interest in state scrap 
books is increasing. The Virginia groups displayed 
their revised scrapbooks at meetings of the Virginia 
Home Economics Association, the Virginia Dietet i 
Association, and the Virginia Conference of Social 
Work. The West Virginia groups prepared 71 
scrapbooks, each containing 30 booklets and posters 
on health education. These were placed in 50 
county health units and 21 district offices of the 
Department of Public Assistance for the use of work 
ers without home economics training. 

National Conferences of Social Work. Seventeen 
department members attended the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Atlantic City and assisted 
in the exhibit booth there by providing consultation 


services for social workers. The program was well 
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planned by Eleanore Lurry. Kathryn Weitzel of 
Western Reserve University presented a stimulating 
paper on the integration of home economics in train 
ing case work staff; its application in a public agency 
was discussed by Paul V. Benner of the Louisiana 
State Department of Welfare. Herbert Pollack of 
the Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City was the 
luncheon speaker; he considered rehabilitation 
through better nutrition. 

Programs planned by 12 sections and 45 groups 
had many speakers of interest to our department 
Topics included were: ‘How Adequate Should 
Public Assistance Be?” ‘‘Public Welfare in Review,” 
“Mental Hygiene for the Aged,” ‘The Economic 
Implications of an Aging Population,” “‘Responsi 
bility of the Public Welfare Agency for Strengthen 
ing Its Clients in Programs Involving Financial As 
sistance,’ and ““The American Standard of Living.”’ 

The International Conference of Social Work was 
in session on international welfare programs, and 
representatives from other countries helped to 
broaden our horizon in the discussions. 

Cleveland was chosen for the meeting place of the 
National Conference of Social Work from June 12 
to 17, 1949. 

Low-cost clothing. The committee on low-cost 
clothing has asked local and state groups to volun 
teer to work on specifications and clothing practices 
of families with low income or families receiving 
financial assistance. 

Other committees. Three other committees pre 
sented written reports for discussion at our annual 
business meeting. These were the committee on 
professional preparation of home economists in social 
welfare and nutritionists in public health, the com 
mittee on minimum qualifications for home econo 
mists in welfare agencies, and the registry committee 
The committee on broad membership requirements 
for local groups will submit its report to organized 
local groups for their discussion. The committee on 
sulequate low-cost food allowances met with the 
group Whose function it is to set assistance standards 
and planned work to be undertaken this year. 

Mildred Neff, chairman-elect, resigned because of 
pressure of work, and the president appointed ow 
new chairman after getting recommendations from 
the nominating committee. It is a pleasure to an 
nounce Miriam Lowenberg as our chairman. I am 
sure you will all give her your enthusiastic support 
in carrying out the department’s plans for action in 
1948-149. 

FRANCES Preston, Chairman 
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COLLEGE CLUBS 


Since 1944, when the high school clubs formed thei 
own organization and the college clubs became «a 
separate department of the AHEA, the college club 
department has made history. In three years, the 
department has grown from 289 clubs to 381 clubs. 

During 1947-48, the officers and their adviser, 
Miss Helen Waite, worked diligently to carry out 
the department’s program of work. The president 
and Charlotte Lovejoy, first vice-president, prepared 
“guides”? which helped members organize better 
college club programs. Miss Lovejoy also worked 
on a revision of the constitution to present at the 
annual meeting. Mary Jane Bell, second vice 
president, furthered recruitment and prepared a 
questionnaire which was used in evaluating the con 
vention program. Marjorie Dean, the secretary, 
acted as chairman of the International Scholarship 
Fund and succeeded in arousing more enthusiasm 
this year for this project. Through it, we realize 
that we are drawing the world closer together. Our 
contribution as of June 2 was $1,182.84 from 73 
clubs. 

For the first time, individual copies of Colheco 
were given to college club members. They were 
distributed by the individual clubs and were greatly 
appreciated. 

In February, Miss Waite, our adviser, Miss Onah 
Jacks, AHEA field secretary, and I met in Chicago 
to make convention plans. We worked industri- 


ously for two days. 


From Committees 
APPRENTICE TRAINING 


The apprentice training committee has continued 
to build on previously laid plans for apprentice 
training. 

The entire membership of the committee visited 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, of which Katha- 
rine Fisher is director, and completed arrangements 
for apprentices to begin work at the Institute early in 
1949. Details of the plan will be announced by the 
Institute and will appear in the November Journat. 

The committee set up basic standards for appren- 
tice training on the undergraduate level and gave 
tentative approval to undergraduate apprentice 
work developed by Jessie McQueen of the American 
Gas Association and Eleanor Morrison of the Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Company at Grand Rapids. 
Co-operation with the Good Housekeeping Institute 
and the American Gas Association will be in the 
field of home economics in business. Bernice Dodge 
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kven though our contribution to the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund was small in comparison to 
that of other departments, almost every club con 
tributed something. With our contribution — of 
$631.74 as of April 30, we sincerely supported this 
worthy fund which will add prestige to our As 
sociation. 

Most of the clubs reported a successful yea! 
They planned meetings by the year and thus recog 
nized all interests of the girls. They tried new “fun” 
ideas, recruited new members, and made money by 
various methods. The general feeling was that we 
should continue with our national program of work 
and use the guides. Through the guides, the clubs 
formed worth-while programs and were thus kept 
approximately on the same basis all over the United 
States. 

The 1947-48 program of work culminated at the 
annual meeting of the AHEA in Minneapolis 
Members from all parts of the United States served 
on committees, such as recruitment, organization 
and program for small clubs, organization and pro 
gram for large clubs, international understanding, 
handbook revision, Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Consumer Speaks, and initiation service. The fine 
work of these committees insures the continuity of 
the club program into 1948-49. 

[ would like to thank Miss Waite and the 1947-48 
officers and members for their co-operation and 
help throughout this vear 

Berry SMirH ProscHek, Student President 
Submitted by HeLen Warre, Chairman 


of Household Finance Corporation, who has served as 
chairman of the subcommittee for home economics 
in business, will be replaced in 1948-49 by Marie 
Sellers of General Foods Corporation 

tuth Lusby, chairman of the subcommittee on in 
stitution administration, was authorized to proceed 
with the development of plans for training home eco 
nomics teachers to be school lunchroom managers 
She will work closely with the joint committee of the 
AHEA, American Dietetic Association, and Schoo! 
Food Service Association. 

Louise Norton, chairman of the subcommittee on 
home economics education, Was authorized to pro 
ceed with plans that would help to provide work 
experiences and to develop the practical skills of 
home economics students during their undergraduate 
vears. 

Marion Butters, representing the extension service 
department, has been authorized to proceed with 
plans for apprentice training which will enable stu- 
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dents to work with county home demonstration 
agents. 

The committee recognizes a great need for appren- 
tice training and seeks the co-operation of all Asso- 
ciation members in developing this additional service 


of AHKA.—Marir Mount, Chairman. 
ASSOCIATION ANALYSIS 


This committee was appointed by the executive 
committee early in 1947. It has held three meetings 
of three days each; for the last two of these the 
president-elect and executive secretary met with the 
committee 

At the 1947 meeting of the American Home 
Iconomics Association a chart was presented which 
gave the objectives of the Association and the ways 
through which these are carried out by different 
groups. This listing was reviewed by chairmen of 
divisions, departments, and committees and by 
presidents ot state associations. Using then sug- 
gestions in further study, the chart was revised and 
plans have been made for its publication in’ the 
October JOURNAL The committee hopes that the 
analysis of structure and activities which is shown 
on this chart will be useful to those who are carrying 
responsibilities in state and national organizations. 
It should also help to give a picture of AHEA to 
those not familiar with the scope of its field. 

Study of the structure of the American Home 
Iconomics Association resulted in no suggestions for 
major changes in the organization at this time. 
However, consideration was given to possible 
methods for lessening confusion between divisions 
and departments both at the time of the annual 
meeting and throughout the year. Recommenda 
tions were made to the executive board which should 
increase the effectiveness of the headquarters office 
and should simplify and co-ordinate the efforts of 
the various groups which carry on the work of the 
\ssoclation Some of these have already been put 
into effect 

The financial structure of the Association was 
studied in detail. Sources of income and the pro 
portion of funds used by the various divisions, de 
partments, and committees were assembled in a 
form which will be useful for many purposes. 

\t the St. Louis meeting a first attempt at an 
opinion poll was tried out with the council. The 
questionnaire used there was revised, and at the 
midwinter meeting of the executive committee funds 
were allowed for a poll of the membership at large. 
After consultation with statisticians to decide upon 


valid means for making a sampling, approximately 
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every eighth name was pulled from the membership 
files. Questionnaires were sent to 2,114 persons on 
12.1 per cent of our membership. Returns came in 
from 845 members. These represented 40 per cent 
of those queried and 4.8 per cent of the membership. 
The committee had counted on the professional 
interest of the members to secure a far higher return, 
but those who work with such polls assured us that 
the percentage of replies compared very favorably 
with the usual return. We were assured also that 
the percentage of members who reported was suf 
ficient. to guarantee the reliability of the analvysis. 
The picture shown by the analysis of the returns will 
be very Interesting to Association,members and can 
furnish guidance in many future decisions. Details 
of the analyses are available at headquarters The 
original papers are also on file there and will un 
doubtedly be used in many ways. 

Geographically, the returns show a fair represen 
tution of the membership. The Inland empire 
stands at the head of the list of those who responded ; 
astern and Central regions tied for second place. 
Returns by occupation corresponded closely to per- 
centages of membership in the different groups. 
\nswers to questions about degrees held showed 2 
per cent with no degree in home economics, 60 pet 
cent with a bachelor’s degree only, 34 per cent with 
a master’s, and 3 per cent with a doctor’s degree. 

Other questions called for reasons for joining the 
\ssociation, activities considered of most value to 
members, opinions about the scope of the Associa 
tion’s activities, the fairness of emphasis put on 
different phases of the field of home economics, 
reactions to the publications of the Association and 
to annual meetings, both state and national. 

The final question asked for suggestions for means 
by which AHEA can better accomplish its object Ives. 
(Answers to this were, of course, difficult to tabulate 
because of their variety; but they will be of great 
value in shaping the program of the Association and 
in determining the emphasis to be put on various 
phases of the work. 

The committee members hesitated to engage in a 
project involving so much money and effort; but 
now that returns have been studied, they ure Satis 
fied that the expenditure Was justified. 

The committee will turn over to the executive 
board the detailed minutes of its three sessions with 
the hope that these will be useful for future assign- 
ments. The committee asks to be dismissed. 
FRANCES Swain, Chairman. 

(The executive board approved dismissal of this 


committee. | 
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AWARDS 


The committee reviewed very carefully the publi 
cations of work pertinent to the Borden award which 
appeared during the past year. Although some e: 
cellent papers have been published, the majority of 
the committee did not favor recommending a worke) 
who previously had been so recognized and at the 
same time were unable to agree on some othe 
candidate. 

In view of the decision that no award be given in 
1948, it seems desirable that a special committee be 
appointed to reconsider the bases on which the Bor- 
den award is to be made.—JANE M. LEICHSENRING, 
Chairman. 

[Executive board authorized president to appoint 
a special committee to review the bases of awards. 


BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION 
AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
ADVISORY ON 


The committee met in Washington from Novem- 
ber 3 to 5, 1947, with all members of the group 
present. 

The critical nature of the curtailment of the Bu 
reau’s 1947-48 budget by the Senate from $1,045,000 
to $800,000 was fully recognized following a con 
ference with Dr. Stiebeling. The cut reduced the 
effective funds available to about the level of 1944 
Administrative regulations made it necessary to 
carry the full staff of July 1, 1947 for two months 
into the year 1947-48; the final decision of Congress 
as to the 23 per cent cut was not made until one 
month of the new fiscal year had passed. The cut 
made it necessary to curtail certain projects, eliminate 
others, and drop some co-operative projects with the 
states that were ready to go into action. The 
budgetary situation was further complicated by the 
need to absorb pay increases required by law. The 
curtailed appropriation also prevented adding to the 
staff the personnel needed to prepare materials 
interpreting the findings of a big backlog of research 
to homemakers, teachers, and extension workers. 

At its next meeting, the committee reaffirmed its 
belief that the function of this committee shall be 
(1) to represent the AHEA in support of appropria 
tions for the BHNHE through the Bureau of thi 
Budget, (2) to interpret and publicize the work of 
the Bureau to the Association and to the public at 
large, and (3) to take seriously its responsibility for 
serving as an advisory group on the Bureau’s pro 
gram and policy. 

The conference with Dr. Stiebeling, followed by a 


visit to Beltsville, FAVe the committee a clear idea of 
the scope and the development of the research pro 
"_ 


gram of the Bureau. The program is strong in 
fundamental, functional, and practical approach to 
the study of the problems of the home. It seemed 
to the committee that if the work can develop in the 
future as it has in recent years, women of the coun 
try will have an agency in Washington as vigorous 
in the solution of their problems as units of agricul 
ture have at present in their federal agencies. The 
committee hopes that the Bureau may have a 
budget of five million dollars by 1960. 

The most effective way to secure support for the 
work of the Bureau is to make Congress cogni 
zant of the fact that women of the United States 
are backing the program of the Bureau. Progress 
was made during the past vear in securing, for the 
first time, through a recorded resolution the interest 
and active support of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Considerable progress was mac 
during the vear in securing direct aid from stat: 
legislative committees of the AHEA in calling the 
attention of Congress to the work of the Bureau 
Members of the committee have been active also 
in communicating with their representatives in 
Congress. 

Senate as well as House members must have facts 
about the Bureau brought to their attention. The 
committee recognized also that it could render valu 
able service by taking every opportunity that pre 
sents itself to see that records of the activities of the 
sureau and its staff are entered in the Congressiona 
Record. Mliss Horton, executive secretary, reported 
to this committee action taken by the executive 
committee on a recommendation of the Association 
analysis committee. The Association analysis com 
mittee recognized that the Association must support 
several government agencies in their legislative pro 
grams. It recommended, therefore, and the execu 
tive committee approved, that the actual legislative 
support of the BHNHE before Congress be sponsored 
by the legislative committee of AHEA. Both 
pointed out that the Bureau, as a ‘“‘child of AHEA,”’ 
representing all home economics and not a special 
area, would receive full recognition in the legislative 

program. 

The advisory committee on the BHNHE agreed 
that this seemed a fair and businesslike procedure 
\Mlembers of the committee familiar with the pro 
gram of the Bureau indicated readiness wherever 
needed to support and assist in any legislative hear 
ing. The committee accepted as one of its major 


functions the job of acquainting members of the 


Bureau of the Budget with the BHNHE so that 
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favorable recommendations for that agency would 
appear in the President’s budget... PeAnL SWANSON, 


(Chairman. 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 


Members of the advisory committee for the col 
lege club department met twice during the St. Louis 
convention to consider college club affairs. Several 
were asked by students to help with department 
committee problems. 

As province advisers, members of this advisory 
committee reported 15 workshops held over the 
country with delegates in attendance ranging from 16 
to 106 in number. Province IV held a workshop 
for the first time. Only one province had 100 per 
cent representation from clubs in the pro\ ince, but 
several had delegates from all but one or two of 
their clubs. The number of clubs in a_ province 
varies from 9 to 84. Local club advisers responded 
well in their attendance at workshops, and at most 
meetings the advisers had their own discussion 
groups. Outstanding features reported on work- 
shop programs included a breakfast eye-opener 
meeting, a club or program clinic, a talk on “What 
Is an Educated Woman,” talks by foreign fellows, 
a discussion of pressure saucepans, a score card for 
checking good club work, and a Nordic tea. Prov 
ince X was a jump ahead of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life. Its program last October 
included a talk on “‘What Responsibilities Should the 
College Assume in Training Men and Women for 
Family Life?” 

In May 1948, affiliated clubs numbered 380 as 
compared to 346 reported the year before. Mem 
bership is 19,483. 

Meetings were held in Minneapolis for local, state, 


and province advisers.-HELEN Ware, Chairman. 


COMMITTEES 


See pages 433 to 439.--CLARIBEL Nye, Chairman. 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


The revisions of the constitution and by laws 
recommended for consideration at the Association 
business meeting in Minneapolis were printed in the 
May 1948 JourRNAL. Some minor changes were 
made for clarification. Those changes which make 
new provisions are (a) chairman of budget committee 
added to the executive committee, (b) national dues 
for annual members and members-at-large increased 
from $3 to $4, (ce) national dues for graduating 
seniors increased from $2.50 to $3.50, and (d) the 
following sentence added to clarify a relationship 
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implied but not stated in the original by-laws: 
“Each individual hereafter enrolled in an affiliated 
state association shall meet the qualifications for 
membership in the American Home Economics 


Association.’’—MuLprep Horton. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 

Approximately 100,000 consumers in 3,942 groups, 
led by home economists in all sections of the country, 
have expressed their desires regarding selected 
staple household commodities since 1945, when the 
Consumer Speaks project was begun. 

From 1945 through 1947, reports included 82,704 
voices in 2,867 discussion groups in 40 states and the 
In 1947-48, 16,750 con 


sumers in 1,075 groups in 24 states were added to the 


District of Columbia. 


total as follows: 


Grou] 
( n imer Meeting state 
Household equipment 9 76S 699 12 
Clothing and textiles 1, OS] 212 20 
Foods 1.689 gg 10 
Home furnishings 1,212 65 9 
Total 16,750 1.075 a4 


Items around which discussion centered this year 
were: household equipment—irons, ironing boards, 
cooking utensils, refrigerators, and washing ma 
chines; clothing—blouses, slips, and wool winte1 
coats; foods—fluid milk; and home furnishings 
straight chairs. There was an accelerated interest 
in home furnishings and in household equipment, 
especially in cooking utensils and irons. Arkansas 
and Louisiana led the 24 states reporting in the 
number of group meetings and persons participating 

Progress reports analyzing voting returns have 
been published in six JoURNAL articles since June 
1946. Sadye F. Adelson prepared two papers, one 
on bread and meat and one on milk. Oneta Liter 
and Mrs. Sarah Porter Ellis reported on irons and 
ironing boards. 

\lice Sundquist (Mrs. George L. Osgood), Mary 
(. Whitlock, Kathryn M. Towne, Frances Kirk 
patrick, and Muriel Brasie analyzed returns on 
house dresses, slips, and blouses. \ seventh article, 
“The Consumer Speaks Again on House Dresses,”’ 
by Miss Whitlock and Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack 

\pril 1948 JourNAL) presented up-to-date returns 
on house dresses and reported progress on specifica 
tions which will embody the fabric and construction 
features desired by consumers. 

A two-day meeting was held in Washington, D. C 
in February with 15 committee members and 4 


AHEA staff members present. Progress was re 
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viewed and plans made for completing the year’s 
work and for announcing in March the subjects 
chosen for discussion next year. Forms and pro 
cedures were simplified. Letters and telegrams 
from those who use the project were studied. These 
came from consumer participants, group leaders, 
women’s organizations, and units of AHEA; from 
trade associations, market research and advertising 
concerns, manufacturers, and retailers. 

Home economists have long realized that consumer 
goods should have *‘wanted”’ characteristics. Some 
manufacturers had accepted this ideal. Our proj- 
ect has increased their number by bringing to the 
attention of industry the fact that consumers are 
eager to channel their opinions and desires back to 
the manufacturer of the product. Reprints of 
JOURNAL articles have been requested by large num- 
bers of persons and firms. Reports on the project 
in the Azplinger Magazine, NCRC News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, and in other trade magazines and jour- 
nals bave increased these requests and brought about 
more detailed inquiries. In some instances, offers of 
co-operation have been tendered. Some manu- 
facturers of house dresses have stated that they were 
influenced to a considerable degree in construction 
detail and in promotion by CSP reports of women’s 
expressed desires. A manufacturer of electric dish 
washers requested that this item be added to the 
(Consumer Speaks list of subjects for discussion and 
offered co-operation in implementing the project. 

Chairmen of subcommittees responsible for the 
organization of the project include: Florence Mason, 
home furnishings; Ruth Sheldon (acting), household 
equipment; Sadve Adelson, foods; and Ruth O’Brien, 
clothing and household textiles. Mrs. Pauline 
Beery Mack is chairman of the subcommittee on 
AHEA consumer specifications for house dresses. 

“How to Buy” leaflets based on Consumer Speaks 
findings are being prepared by a committee of which 
Velma Phillips is chairman. 

An evaluation of the Consumer Speaks project is 
in progress. <A poll of state presidents was taken by 
Klizabeth Sweeney, and state extension leaders have 
reported through Mary Louise Chase. 

Plans for next year’s discussion groups suggest 
focusing discussions on vacuum cleaners, easy 
chairs, canned fruits and vegetables, children’s 
winter playsuits, and socks for children. 

The Consumer Speaks project has been financed 
through Association grants of $2,000 for each of the 
last two years. A three-year plan, proposed in 
December 1946, included yearly evaluations, with 
a summary and recommendations at the end of the 
third year, and a final report in 1950. 
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“Industry and the Consumer Speak’? was the 
theme of a one-hour program presented during the 
convention. Three distinguished business leaders 
evaluated the project, pointing out the use industry 
is making of the wants voiced by participants In 
the Consumer Speaks project and the problems met 
in meeting the expressed desires of consumers.  Thie 
large attendance and the discussion which followed 
indicated the widespread interest of home economists 
in this area of work.—Henrierr, M. THompson, 


Chairman. 


COUNCILORS’ CREDENTIALS 


The credentials committee has the honor ofr 
porting the registration of the following members ot 
the council of the American Home Economics As 
sociation : past presidents 6; elected officers 6: 
salaried officers 3; presidents of affiliated associations 
15; state councilors 36; regional councilors 7; chai 
men of divisions 6; chairmen of departments 11; 
total 120 persons.—Zorava Z. Trrus, Chairmar 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
COLLEGE PROGRAMS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


This is the fourth annual report by this committee 
which for the first two years of its existence was 
called ““membership standards committee.” 

It was our hope last June that at the 1948 annual 
meeting a final report could be made with a request 
that the committee be discontinued. We know now 
that the two years our present rather extensive 
plan of work has been in operation is too short a 
time for achieving our objectives of proy iding criteria 
by which an institution may evaluate its own home 
economics program. 

Last year we reported visits by committee mem 
bers to 60 representative home economics colleges. 
schools, and departments. The tabulated data and 
the analyses of them were used in the August 1947 
workshop. Twenty-five home economists met on 
the University of Chicago campus and worked early 
and late through two long weeks of ( ‘hicago’s hottest 
weather. Three of the members of the committee 
were unavoidably absent (Jessie Coles, Edith Nason, 
and Mary Wilson), but four other invited home 
economists contributed materially to the werk: 
Onah Jacks, AHEA field secretary; May St. Clara 
head of home economics at Clark University; Edna 
Amidon, chief of the Home Economics Education 
Service in the Office of Education; and Ivol Spafford, 
our home economics consultant from Rock Creek, 
Ohio. Ralph Tyler of the University of Chicago 
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met with us for two hours each day. Norman Burns 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and D. M Huntley, executive 
secretary of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, also met with us. The 
group has been functioning in five subcommittees 
responsible for the following sections of the work: 

1) curriculum, (2) students, (3) staff, (4) plant and 
equipment, and (5) administration. 

The groups worked first on criteria and then on 
Ways and means for evaluating them. Much prog 
ress Was made at the workshop, but much remained 
to be done afterwards to prepare a report which 
would be meaningful and useful to others. Arrange 
ments were made at the St. Louis meeting for D1 
Spafford to devote four months’ time, distributed 
throughout the vear, to the preparation of the re 
port following the workshop A group ol five worked 
for a week this spring in Columbus, Ohio. The 
continuing committee, consisting of the chairmen ot 
the five subeommittees (Edna Hill, Jessie Harris, 
Frances Zuill, Mrs. Pauline P. Wilson, and Mrs 
Dora S. Lewis) together with Marie Dye, Gladys 
Branegan, and Ivol Spafford met at Gatlinburg, 
lennessee, the last week in April. Another small 
committee meeting was held at East Lansing, 
\lichigan, early in July. The report and an evalua 

on leaflet should be completed soon 

Phe committee, therefore, reluctantly recommends 
1) its continuance with the same membership for 
another vear and the reappropriation of its un 
expended balance to complete the work. It also 
recommends (3) that the executive board be au 
thorized to establish a fund out of surplus to take 
eare of the cost of publishing the final report. 

The committee membership wishes to express its 
appreciation ol the splendid co-operation given by 
colleges and universities visited. The association 
president, Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, had many 
fine letters from presidents of the colleges and uni 
versities visited, indicating their interest and ap 
proval of this study 

\fembers of this committee have been generous 
with their time and energy. We all regret that it is 
taking longer to do the job than planned but beg the 
continuance of your interest and faith and in return 
pledge our best efforts toward an early completion 

Some preliminary steps have been taken to secure 
a grant from a foundation for a three- to five veal 
follow-up program of regional and state workshops 
on college home economics programs. Some such 
plan should insure the maximum benefit from this 
study and stimulate some very significant develop 


ments in home economics. Quoting from [vol 
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Spafford’s article in the January JourRNAL: “Colleges 

hold the key to the future of home economies. 

Only as they see clearly and do well their job can 

home economics reach its full possibilities.”’--GLapys 

BRANEGAN, Chairman. 

ELECTIONS 
The elections committee presents the following 

report on the 1948 voting for American Home Eco 

nomics Association officers: 

Total number of ballots counted. 3718 

Number of ballots received too late to be 

counted. 13 

Officers elected were: Marjorie M. Heseltine, vice 
president ; Dorothy I}. Shank, treasurer. 

\lembers elected to serve on the nominating com 
mittee were: Mary I. Barber, Helen B. Burton, 
Kthelwyn Dodson, Mary Rokahr, and Katherine Ie 
Staley. 

\fter discharging their duties, members of the 
elections committee wish to suggest: 

1. That further clarification of the ballot as regards 
voting for departments and divisions is needed. 

2. That counting ballots by some mechanical means, 
such as a tabulating machine, would greatly 
simplify the work. This would require a special 
type ol ballot which might not be possible Ol 
practical, 

3. That if ballot counting is to be done by members 
ol the committee, the work would be expedited 
if names on the ballot were numbered. 

RurH SHELDON, Acting Chairman 

k:xecutive board referred suggestions 1, 2, and 3 


to the headquarters staff for action 


EVALUATION 


In December 1947, the Cooperative Test Service 
Was merged with two other large nonprofit test 
producing agencies (the College Entrance Board 
and the Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie 
Foundation) to form the Educational Testing Sei 
vice, with which the evaluation committee is now 
working. The evaluation committee met in Novem 
ber to review progress and lay plans for the future 

‘Two forms of the Foods and Nutrition Test, pro 
dueed by 2 committee headed by esther Segner, are 
now on the market, as are two forms of the Textiles 
and Clothing Test, developed by the committee 
with Elizabeth Tarpley and Edna Meshke as co 
chairmen. ‘Twonew subcommittees were organized, 
and each held a meeting this spring to learn thei 
responsibilities and plan for the construction of test 


items One is the committee on home arrangement 
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and equipment, headed by Hazel Hatcher and Ruth 
onde, co-chairmen; the other is the committee on 
housing, house planning, and furnishing with Mrs. 
Virginia Cutler and Edna Brandau as co-chairmen. 
Kither Mrs. Miriam Bryan or Charles Langmuir, or 
both, of the Educational Testing Service attended 
the three meetings of the evaluation committees 
held during the year. Deane Carter of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois served as a consultant for the 
housing committee. 

Publishing tests of high caliber is very expensive. 
It costs about $1,000 to produce one, plus the time 
contributed by committee members. The Coopera- 
tive Test Service and the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice have been very generous in supporting our joint 
project; the AHEA has contributed a small sum each 
year ($250 in 1947-48). Now the tests must “pay 
out’ if the project is to continue. If there is a good 
demand for the published tests, it is planned to begin 
the construction of tests for use at the secondary 
level. 

When the chairman made her report to the execu- 
tive board on June 19, she pointed out the values 
which might come from a wide-scale testing program 
that utilized the tests developed by the committee. 
Upon recommendation of the board the chairman 
also reported to the colleges and universities depart- 
ment, with a definite proposal for action by that 
group. As a result, the colleges and universities de- 
partment voted unanimously to appoint a committee 
to consider the proposal of the Educational Testing 
Service and make recommendations regarding it 
The group then voted to postpone its attack upon 
the problems of recruitment and curriculum and to 
concentrate its efforts in 194849 on the evaluation 
project. 

When these decisions were reported to the execu- 
tive board, that group approved the appointment of 
a fifth subcommittee of the evaluation committee 
which would be composed of members of the colleges 
and universities department with a member of the 
evaluation committee as chairman. This subcom- 
mittee was commissioned to plan and direct a nation- 
wide project of testing at the college level, the tests 
to be administered by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. It was suggested that this program be begun 
during 1948—49. 

The following committee was appointed with Ruth 
Bonde of Northwestern University as chairman, 
since she is a member of the evaluation committee as 
well as secretary of the colleges and universities de- 
partment: Sara Blackwell, N. Y. State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University; Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
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Gertrude Chittenden, lowa State College; Mrs 
Frances Wilson, Stephens College.—CLara Brown 


Arny, Chairman. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Five home economists were selected to receive the 
1948-49 fellowships administered through AHEA 

The Ellen H. Richards fellowship was awarded to 
Sara Margaret Liston, whose research on pteroy!] 
glutamic acid will be carried out at the University 
of Chicago. 

Mary Louise Cockefair was chosen as the Omicron 
Nu fellow. She will continue her work at the Uni 
versity of Chicago in the field of family economics 

The Effie I. Raitt fellowship of S500. offered for 
the first time this vear, went to Clara C. Cerveny for 
research in home economics education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Two Evaporated Milk Association awards were 
granted. One to Doretta Schlaphoff, who’ will 
study the iron metabolism of adolescent girls at the 
New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, and the other to Loraine Myers, 
who will continue her research at the University of 
lowa on the effect of thiamine on the diabetic syn 
drome. 

The committee recommends (1) that the Ellen H 
Richards fellowship and the Omicron Nu fellowship 
be awarded in alternate years, beginning in 1949; 
2) that the Association encourage advanced study 
in areas of home economics not well established in 
MarGaret Rircuir, Chairman. 
Kxecutive board approved (1) and left it to the 


research. 


committee to decide which award shall be made in 
1949. Board referred (2) to attention of research 


department.| 


HEADQUARTERS, ADVISORY TO 


During 1947-48, and upon the request of the 
executive secretary of the Association, the advisory 
committee to headquarters (a) advised on questions 
to be suggested for consideration at the 1949 Con 
gress of the International Federation of Home 
Economics Instruction and on answers to be given 
miscellaneous types of requests for information from 
other organizations and (b) interviewed candidates 
for the position of editor of AHEA publications. 
In addition, all members of the committee have 
responded to individual requests from the head 
quarters staff for help in answering questions re 
lated to their special fields of interest. 

The advisory committee to headquarters regrets 
that it has not complied fully with the recommenda- 
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tions of the executive board as to its functions and 
proposed activities. These recommendations are 
considered sound and a good guide for the committee. 


KpNA P. AmiIpon, Chairman. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
The committee assumed four responsibilities dur 

ing 1947-48: (1) to study requests relative to health 

edueation which came to the Association; (2) to 
make recommendations for ways in which the Asso- 
ciation could best meet these requests; (3) to put into 
effect any recommendations the committee found 
possible: (4) to consider the total interests of the 

\ssociation in health education with a view to ree 

ommending to the committee on committees 

vhether the present committee be continued in its 
present form, discontinued, or broadened to include 
other aspects ol health. 

seventy requests came to the Association between 
\ugust 1947 and early April 1948. Of this number, 
oe were general requests for health education Mit 
terial, | was for material on careers in home econom 
ies, 2 for school lunch materials, 5 for pamphlets on 
specified LOpics, 2 tor Visual aids, | tor posters, l ton 
information on what the Association is doing in 
health, and | on the legislative program of the Asso 
ciation as it is related to health. 

The committee recommends that the Association 
‘continue to send lists of its publications to those re 
qu ‘sting help in health education and, at the same 
time, refer the inquirer to sources of health education 
materials within his home state. The committee 
plans to assemble a list of the sources of materials 
nm health education from each state and to send that 
list of sources to the Association headquarters To) 
use 

The committee assumes responsibility for the in 
terests of the Association in health education with a 
broad interpretation ot “health education.”” It also 
recommends that the committee be enlarged to in 
clude repres ntatives from the departments of the 
\ssoclation not now represented on it. 

Plans of work for the committee on home econom 
ics in health education for 194819 are as follows: 
|. Collect sources of health education materials with 

in the states for use In answering requests. 

2. Enceourage state associations to take an active 
part in state and community health programs. 

3. Suggest to state associations some appropriate 
types ol activity concerned with the problem ol 
health education. 

ITeLEN R. LeEBARON, Chairman 
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HOME SAFETY EDUCATION 

The work of the home safety education committce 
this year emphasized closer work with divisions and 
departments. This was in accord with the execu 
tive board’s recommendation. 

Preliminary steps in the new emphasis to the work 
of this committee were: (1) to secure information 
about individuals and committees responsible for 
home safety education in each division and in each 
department, (2) to convass the ways home safety 
education could be incorporated in present programs 
if not already included) or in long-time plans. 

National contacts made by home economists were 
with the National Safety Congress and Exposition 
in Chicago, October 6 to 10, 1947, and with the Na 
tional Home Safety Conference in Chicago, February 
27, 1947. 

In most instances the responses from division and 
department chairmen have indicated that they will 
discuss home safety education when planning the 
program of work for 1948-49. 

I-xamples of ways home safety education is being 
included or could be incorporated in present pro 
grams are given here. 


Home making de pariment, 


| have alwavs felt it should be one of our aims I will 
suggest to her [our home safety education chairman] that 
she appoint a chairman who, with a committee, will work 
out suggestions for home safety programs to be mailed to 
our group chairmen. Some of our group have included 


home safety in their programs in the past 


Hi CCONROMIUCS 1? husiness de partie nf, In 1946 a 
home safety chairman of this department reached 
each HEIB group throughout the country. The 
HIB chairman reported: 


We recommended last June that home safety continue to be 
in integral part of all HI-IB programs of work and I find 
that this recommendation was followed even without a 
national safety chairman this year to guide them Group 
chairmen have a folder on source material, safety cam 


paigns, and suggestions for constant attention to safety 


Elementary and secondary schools department. 


\t the present time we do not have a committee working 
on home safety education in the department of elementary 
and secondary schools ] do believe, however, that there 
is a place for such a committee in our program. Com 
mittees in this department could make a survey of what is 
being done in regard to home safety education and could 
also work on ways of making home safety education more 
effective. This committee could also work in publicizing 
the need for teachers doing more in regard to home safety 


GLADYS OLSON, Chairman 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Resumption of international travel and = other 
means of communication with home economists in 
other countries has meant a busy year for the inter- 
national committee. Working with the head- 
quarters office, where the secretary is located, the 
committee arranged for Association participation 
in meetings of the International Council of Women 
and the Commission on International Educational 
Reconstruction. Itineraries were suggested on re 
quest from home economists planning to observe 
work in this country in the field of their special in- 
terest. Questionnaires, which seem especially for- 
midable in a foreign language, were filled in or routed 
to those best qualified to give the information re- 
quested. Ideas for the conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Home Economics Instruction 
to be held in Stockholm in the summer of 1949 were 
submitted to those in charge of the program. 

For the first time, the committee worked through 
subcommittees and state home economics associa- 
tions. 

Scholarship awards. Six holders of Association 
scholarships for the current year have been enrolled 
in colleges as follows: Mei-Ling Wu of China at 
Oregon State College; Hazel Manoranjan Sadoc of 
India at the New York State College of Home 
Kconomics at Cornell University; Maria Constan- 
tinides of Greece at the University of Nebraska; 
Johanna Frederica Héweler of Holland at Simmons 
College; Zarina Soule of India at Michigan State 
College; and Sophia Kyriakou of Greece at the 
University of Tennessee. One Chinese student 
designated for an award (Chun-Ying Lee) was un- 
able to come to this country because of illness. 

With the approval of the executive board, the 
general membership of the Association was again 
given the opportunity to contribute to the scholar- 
ship fund. The subcommittee on scholarship awards 
also supported and assisted in the movement of the 
friends of Helen W. Atwater to establish an inter- 
national fellowship in her memory. (Katharine 
Blunt and Sybil L. Smith have served as co-chairmen 
of the Helen W. Atwater International Scholarship 
Committee. ) 

Funds available for awards when subcommittee 
members resident in Washington met in January 
were sufficient for seven scholarships for 1948-49. 
These were granted to: Susan Verity Holmes of New 
Zealand, Mrs. Francine Maria Van de Putte Gilles of 
Belgium, Jean Daphne White of England, Else 
Margrete Holfelt of Denmark, Maria Constantinides 
of Greece (a renewal), and Shou Chuang W’angand 
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Chuan-huan Wu of China. The placement of these 
students in co-operating colleges was taken care of 
by a subcommittee headed by Mrs. Helen Judy 
Bond. By vote of the Helen W. Atwater interna 
tional scholarship committee, Mrs. Francine Marie 
Van de Putte Gilles was designated as the Helen 
W. Atwater fellow for 1948-49 and will receive an 
additional grant from that fund. Omicron Nu, 
which has agreed to supply the Association’s share 
of one scholarship for the coming academic year, 
will choose one of the winners of this year’s awards 
as the Omicron Nu scholarship student. 
International contacts. In addition to the general 
work of the committee along these lines, a small 
subcommittee with Mrs. Louise Peet as chairman is 
attempting to obtain more information about the 
kinds of training that young women from various 
countries are likely to have had before they come to 
this country. Information is being sought also as 
to the kinds of opportunities open to them for the 
use of home economics training when they return 
These data on the past and probable future of home 
economists who come to this count ry to study should 
prove valuable in planning for the most profitable 
use of their time while they are here. 
Nearly 40. state 


presidents acceded to the request that one membe! 


Activities of state associations. 


be made a liaison officer with the international com 
mittee. With their assistance, Louise Stanley facil 
itated connections between colleges and individual 
members wishing to correspond and exchange ex 
periences with home economists in other countries 
Through these contacts it is hoped that journals and 
other needed reference materials may be sent to the 
libraries of training institutions abroad. Dr. Stanley 
also compiled data on the number, nationality, and 
distribution of women from other countries studying 
home economics in land-grant colleges and in eight 
other institutions in this country during 1947-48. 
She accounted for 151 women from 38 countries 
studying on 30 campuses. 

Activities during the annual meeting. The nine 
members of the committee who met on Sunday, 
June 20, recommended: (1) that the practice of per 
mitting the members to contribute to the scholar 
ship fund at the time they receive notices of annual 
dues be continued indefinitely ; 2) that the Asso 
ciation be represented at the Seventh International 
Congress of Home Economics Instruction in Stock 
holm, August 22 to 27, 1949; (3) that, if funds permit, 
the Association contribute to the maintenance of the 
(‘ommission on International Hdueational Recon 


struction; 1) that an observer be named for the 
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meeting of the Council on Pan-Pacific Relations in 
Hawaii in August 1948; and (5) that consideration 
be given to the employment of a part-time secretary 
in the headquarters office to co-ordinate the Asso- 
ciation’s international interests. 

During the convention, members of the committee 
served as hostesses at the Association luncheon 
honoring foreign guests. .\ meeting was held with 
the international representatives of state associa- 
tions, and the chairman met with the state presidents 
on Friday at their request to make plans for greater 
state activity during the coming vear. 

Funds received for international purposes during 
the Association year included $1,546.63 from the 
college clubs; $763 from the general membership; 
$400 from Omicron Nu. The Helen W. Atwater 
Fellowship Fund has $10,080 in its treasury. 
Marsgorre M. Hesevrine, Chairman. 

[The executive board approved the first four rec 
ommendations and referred the fifth to the budget 


committee 
LEGISLATIVE 


Appropriations. The Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Kconomics, the Women’s Bureau, 
and the Children’s Bureau received AHEA support 
in restoring funds that had been cut. The 
$1,045,000 appropriation for the BHNHE recom- 
mended by the House for the fiscal year 1948 was 
cut $245,000 by the Senate subcommittee on ap- 
propriations for the Department ot Agriculture 
The AHEA advisory committee on BHNHE met 
with the chief of the Bureau, members of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the director of research of the 
Department of Agriculture on November 3 to con- 
sider the extent of the curtailment of the research 
program and to seek advice in obtaining some resto- 
ration of the cut. 

On Feburary 26, 1948, the AHEA legislative chair 
man appeared before the House subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture. 
Other supporting statements were submitted by the 
National Council of Parents and Teachers, the 
American Dietetic Association, the National Council 
of Jewish Women, the National Trade Women’s 
League, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Virginia and District of Columbia homemakers, and 
the D. ©. Home Economics Association. The 
House approved $813,000 (HR 5883), the full amount 
of the President’s recommendation. 

On April 26, 1948, a hearing was granted AHEA 
by the Senate subcommittee on appropriations for 
Three home 


the Department of Agriculture. 
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makers—Mrs. A. Ek. Brandt, Mrs. John G. Howell, 
Mrs. Berryman Hurt—and the national legislative 
chairman made a direct appeal for the restoration 
of the cut that the BHNHE had received in the 
fiscal year 1948. 
gave valuable assistance. The American Medical 
Women’s Association and the National Service Star 


Again, women’s organizations 


Legion added statements to those of groups pre- 
viously mentioned. The Senate subcommittee ap- 
proved the recommendation of the House but did 
not restore the cut. 

The House committee on appropriations for the 
Department of Labor recommended that the Wom 
en’s Bureau dissolve its six regional offices and 
concentrate on work that needs to be done in Wash 
ington. The AHEA presented a statement and 
appeared at the hearings before the Senate sub 
committee on appropriations with other representa- 
tives of organizations of the Women’s Joint Con 
gressional Committee. The group urged that these 
Women’s Bureau offices be continued. The Senate 
acted favorably. The bill was sent to the joint 
conference committee. 

(mong items excluded by the House from appro- 
priations for the Children’s Bureau was a request for 
$51,000 to provide a national clearinghouse for 
research benefiting children. Other requests in- 
cluded $96,000 to administer and supervise more 
effectively the child health and welfare grants to the 
states, restoration of $41,000 in travel expenses to 
enable the staff to meet more adequately requests 
from states for technical advice and assistance. 
AHEA joined other national groups of women to 
present a statement in behalf of the Children’s 
Bureau. This request to restore money cut from the 
budget was made before the Senate subcommittee. 

In December, the legislative chairman and repre- 
sentatives of WJCC reaffirmed their interest and 
support of the Children’s Bureau at a conference 
with Oscar Ewing, federal security administrator. 
Then the national legislative chairman accompanied 
a smaller delegation to a conference with Senator 
Aiken. This group discussed the place of the 
Children’s Bureau in the event that 8140, the bill to 
reorganize and give cabinet status to the Social 
Security Administration, would be considered in 
the eightieth session of Congress. No action has 
been taken up to this time on this bill. 

Cost of living. Home economists in six states 
appeared in September and October before the joint 
committee on the economic report on high prices of 
consumer goods to protest the increased cost of 
living. The joint committee recommended an in- 
erease In BHNUHE appropriations. 
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Consumer protection. The AHEA sent a state- 
ment to the Senate interstate and foreign commerce 
committee in support of amending sections 301 1X and 
304 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(HR4071) permitting it to seize food stored after 
having passed through interstate commerce. Action 
was taken toward the removal of legalized restric- 
tions to thrifty buying of consumer goods when a 
statement prepared by Dorothy Dickins was sent to 
the House committee on agriculture asking that the 
license fees and federal taxes be removed on mar- 
garine. The House passed this legislation. The 
legislative chairman of the AHEA appeared before 
the Senate committee on finance on May 17, urging 
the repeal of federal taxes and the license fees on 
margarine. 

Legislation to protect children. AHEA joined 11 
national women’s organizations in a statement re- 
lating to section 12 of 82386: “To provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938.” This statement dealt with legislation to 
safeguard children from too early employment, 
which would interfere with their educational de- 
velopment, and was made before the Senate com- 
mittee on labor and public welfare. 

Education. Telegrams and letters were sent and a 
personal appearance with representatives of 20 
national organizations was made before Mr. Halleck, 
Senate majority leader, and Mr. Martin, speaker 
of the House, urging action in the eightieth session 
of Congress on federal aid to education. The Senate 
passed the federal aid bill. 

Housing. Mrs. Zelta 
AHEA at a conference in December with Senator 
Taft in which he was urged to bring S866 to the floor 


Rodenwold represented 


of the Senate. The bill was passed by the Senate 
early in April and included provision for public 
housing and an area for rural housing. The AHEA 
filed its resolution adopted by the national conven- 
tion in St. Louis, in June 1947, with the joint con- 
gressional committee investigating housing. Joint 
statements with other organizations interested in 
supplying a federally aided public housing program 
were sent to Speaker Joe Martin, Representative 
Rayburn, and Chairman Wolcott of the House 
banking and currency committee. 

Nine monthly newsletters were prepared and 
sent to state chairmen to keep them informed about 
federal legislation included in AHEA’s program. 
All states that reported had written their senators 
or representatives about one or more items included 
in the program. A few state chairmen were able to 
have personal interviews with their senators and 


some of their representatives. 


Ne ple mbher 19 fe) 


The proposed legislative program for 1948—49 pre- 
pared by the national legislative committee was given 
to each state chairman to discuss with her state com- 
mittee members and her executive board. 

The national chairman helped prepare news for 
the Washington News page which appears regularly 


in the JOURNAL. ELLA McNauGuron, Chairman. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
1948 ANNUAL MEETING 


The local arrangements committee and the Min 
nesota Home Economics Association hope that all 
who attended the thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
AHEA enjoyed their visit in Minneapolis. It was a 
pleasure and an opportunity to be hostess to the 
executive staff, to members and friends of the As- 
sociation, and also to the exhibitors. Minnesota is 
proud that one of its members, Mrs. Katharine M. 
Alderman, has so successfully served her two years 
as national president. 

In January 1948, the local chairman, with the 
assistance of an advisory committee, appointed the 
26 chairmen of the various committees required to 
plan and carry out local arrangements for the meet- 
ing. The chairmen met three times as a group. 
They selected their own committee members and, 
with the outline of duties supplied by the Washing- 
ton office and the helpful report prepared by the St. 
Louis committee, developed their own plan of work 
and organization. A total of 286 appointments to 
various committees were made. It was gratifying 
to note the interest and efficiency ol every commit tec 

chairmen and members. 

Because of inadequate facilities in the Twin Cities 
for such a large group it was not possible to have a 
banquet or picnic. Instead a ‘‘Minneapolitan 
Night” was planned. Tours to a number of in- 
dustrial plants and home service departments were 
arranged. These firms, together with some others, 
sponsored a program and reception at the Radisson 
Hotel following the tours. All attending the con 
vention were invited as guests of the sponsors. 

One of the ‘“‘Eye Opener” programs was a break 
fast and a style show presented by the Dayton 
Company of Minneapolis. 

The co-operation and support of local firms and 
interested citizens helped immeasurably in making 
the Association meeting a success. 

Part of the publicity work for the convention was 
handled by Chant, Inc., assisted by a local publicity 
committee. 

Minnesota enjoyed the thirty-ninth annual meet 


ing of AHEA.—Ann M. Krost, Chairman. 
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MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


Applications for membership in the Association 
were received from Ethel Atkinson, long-time mem- 
ber of the Florida Extension Service, and from Ruth 
W. Ayres, recently appointed managing director 
of the National Consumer-Retailer Council. Both 
applications were approved. 

Still under consideration is the application of a 
member of the Canadian Home Economics Associa- 
tion who does not hold a degree. 

The majority of the committee rejected the ap 
plication of one person who holds no degree either 
in home economics or allied subjects.— Mary LovuIse 


CHASE, Chairman. 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


Membership in AHEA for 1947-48, as of May 1, 
1948, totaled 17,724, an increase of 204 over the 
same period in 1946-47. The goal for the year was 
20,000. This year 2,417 graduating seniors became 
members as compared to 1,998 last year. 

The committee suggests that the drive to enroll 
graduating seniors, as well as others, be started early 
in 1949 so that next year all states can turn in a 
complete membership report to headquarters on or 
before May i. 

This year’s membership comes from 50 affiliated 
aussociations-48 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico—and from a small number of life 
members, members-at-large, and honorary and 
courtesy members. Homemakers’ groups increased 
from 25 to 29 and college clubs from 345 to 365. 

No state doubled its membership South Carolina 
and Montana almost did. Gains of from 1 to 112 
were made by 26 associations. Last year 33 associa- 
tions gained from 2 to 130 members. New York 
led in making this year’s gain, California came 
second, Minnesota was third, Texas dropped from 
first last vear to fourth this year. Missouri and 
Ohio, second and third last vear, were not in the 
running this year. Two states had no change in 
membership— there was one last year; 22 associations 
failed by from 1 to 118 persons to maintain their 
membership of 1946-47. Last year 16 associations 
failed by from 1 to 87 persons. 

Promotional material was worked on, and a na- 
tional membership card was developed and issued. 
In addition, arrangements were made for making 
available AHEA stationery and place cards.—Irts 
DAVENPORT, Chairman. 

[Iexecutive board voted to discontinue this com 


mittee. | 
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NOMINATING 


The nominating committee presented the slate of 
candidates from which a vote by ballot elected two 
officers and five members of a nominating committee. 

This slate reflected the wishes of the membership 
through recommendations from 8 of the 12 past 
presidents of AHEA, 5 of the 7 present officers, 32 of 
the 50 presidents of state associations, 5 of the 7 
regional councilors, 1 of the 6 chairmen of divisions, 
and 6 of the 10 chairmen of departments, a total of 
57 persons. 

The official ballot was mailed to the membership 
in April 1948. It included biographical material on 
each candidate and photographs of candidates for 
vice-president and treasurer. 

The nominating committee recommends: 

1. That the old and new nominating committees 
have a meeting during the annual convention. 
2. That at least two members of the committee be 
held over for two years. One of the hold-over 
members who is familiar with the work of the 
committee could be chosen chairman. She 
might be designated as chairman-elect the year 
of her election. 
3. That a drastic change in method of making up the 
slate be considered. It is extremely difficult to 
compile a slate from the great number of names 
recommended by from 50 to 60 individuals. 
The nominating committee could do a much more 
efficient job if it could meet and discuss the slate. 
Correspondence must be of necessity voluminous 
and quite unsatisfactory. If recommendations 
from various individuals could be gathered in the 
early spring, the new nominating committee could 
meet at the AHEA convention to consider candi 
dates. Since it is usually necessary to ask more 
than two people to run for each office before two 
candidates are secured, listing the order in which 
candidates will be asked to run is of importance. 
This change would enable the nominating com 
mittee to make up a final list of candidates that 
would most effectively reflect the desires of 
Association members. 
Candidates recommended for AHEA officers in 


1948-49 were as follows: 


Vice-President 


MarsoriE M. HeSELTINE, director, nutrition unit, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 

ELIZABETH LEE VINCENT, dean, New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 


sity. 
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Treasurer 


MarGArer Feppr, chairman, department of 


home economics, University of Nebraska 
Dorotruy EF. SHank, food and nutrition editor, 
What’s New in Home Economics, Chicago 


Nominating Committee 
Mary I. Barper, director, home economics de- 
partment, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 
OuiGa P. Brucner, dean, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Rhode Island State College 
HeL_en B. Burton, director, School of Home 
Economics, University of Oklahoma 
ETHELWYN Dopson, specialist in clothing, Cali- 
fornia Extension Service 
Mrs. MarGcaret T. Hannay, director, Washing- 
ton State Dairy Council 
Mary Roxkanwr, in charge, home economics 
section, Extension Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 
KATHERINE E. 
agent, Mississippi Extension Service 
Miriam E. LowEnBERG, Chairman 
[Executive board approved, recommendation 1; 
referred recommendation 2 to the constitution com- 
mittee; withheld action on recommendation 3 until 


STALEY, home demonstration 


results are reported from recommendation 1.| 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS FUND 


Work of the permanent headquarters fund project 
has been carried forward along the lines of last year’s 
beginnings. The secretary, Keturah Baldwin, work- 
ing at headquarters, has followed the recommenda- 
tions of the committee and the executive board by 
keeping the emphasis on securing contributions 
from members through organized work in state 
associations. Members of the committee have 
played a part in the encouragement of state work. 

Every state association has participated, but some 
have found it difficult to provide an active setup for 
raising money or securing individual contributions. 
Georgia again takes the lead if comparisons are made 
on the basis of the average gift per member. If 
counted on the basis of total amount paid and 
pledged, California stands first. 

Direct messages have gone to each member 
through a promotion piece in each issue of the Jour- 
NAL and a folder mailed with the ballot in May. 

Contributions have come from 2,425 individuals, 
135 college clubs, 32 high school clubs, 5 homemaker 
groups, and a number of other groups, including 
home economics fraternities and societies. 

More than $50,000 has been invested in govern- 
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ment bonds. As of May 31, the total fund (paid and 

pledged) was $59,566.96, including $189 in interest. 
Expenditures for the year have been kept within 

the budgeted amount of $5,000. 
Recommendations for 1948-49: 

1. That the work of the fund raising committee be 
continued for another year with Keturah Baldwin 
as secretary. 

2. That the work be continued on the basis of secur 
ing the fund from our members through the 
activities of state associations with no concerted 
action toward approaching commercial firms. 
Any voluntary gift from commercial firms will be 
accepted with appreciation. 

KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN and CLARIBEL NYE, 

C'o-Chairmen 


[The council approved these recommendations. | 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
PLANNING 


For report see page 411. 


PROGRAM FOR THE 
1948 ANNUAL MEETING 


All members of the program-planning committee 
met in Chicago on November | and 2, 1947. Sum- 
maries of comments on previous meetings obtained 
from numerous members of the Association and of 
suggestions from chairmen of divisions and depart- 
ments were carefully reviewed and discussed. With 
these as a basis, it was agreed that the annual con 
vention should achieve these ends: 

1. Enlarge the point of view or understanding of 
home economists 

2. Broaden the concept of home economics 

3. Provide high inspiration 

1. Provide considerable factual information 

5. Serve as a means of recruitment 

6. Provide opportunities for professional advance- 
ment for all groups in the organization 

7. Provide opportunities for meeting and exchang 
ing ideas with individuals 

8. Strengthen the organization 

In an effort to meet these purposes, the framework 
for the four days of the convention was first de- 
veloped. Then general sessions were planned around 
the convention theme, ““‘The Home in the World 
Community.” 

Working policies for procedure were then sent to 
all division and department chairmen together with 
specific suggestions that grew out of the committee’s 


analysis of all comments and ideas. A_ special 
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effort was made by division and department chair- 
men to plan programs that tie in with the general 
theme and at the same time contribute to the 
accepted functions of the annual convention of the 
Association.—-FLORENCE FALLGATTER, Chairman. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Advisory on Advertising in the JOURNAL 


All JouRNAL advertisements are screened by the 
JOURNAL advisory committee on advertising, and 
none are accepted that do not meet requirements of 
appropriateness and accuracy of statements as set 
up by this group of specialists. 

Kach month, each committee member receives 
proof of all ads before they are inserted in the 
JouRNAL and may make any suggestions or recom- 
mendations on the content or layout of the advertise- 
ment. The committee also approves new products 
proposed for inclusion in the annual exhibits of the 
Association. 

The committee stands ready at all times to aid in 
presenting to JouRNAL readers the best in advertis- 
ing.-Epna Van Horn, Chairman. 


Advisory on Consumer Education 
Service 


The executive board of AHEA revised the func 
tions and size of this committee at the 1947 annual 
meeting, making them correspond with those of the 
advisory committee of the JourNAL or Home Eco- 
NOMICS. 

\t least one member of the Consumer Education 
Service. committee previewed all materials prior 
tothe issuance of the CES bulletins which gave major 
emphasis to prices, the Consumer Speaks project, 
government and consumer, cost of living, consumer 
at home and abroad, clothing and textiles, and con- 
sumer and Congress. The issue on food was pre- 
viewed by a specialist in that field but not by a 
member of the CES advisory committee. —Rua Van 
Horn, Chairman. 

executive board discontinued publication of CES 


and abolished this committee. | 


Advisory Editorial [on the JOURNAL] 


Again, members of the advisory editorial commit- 
tee on the JouRNAL worked individually to preserve 
the high quality of AHEA’s official organ. Each 
month committee members reviewed galley proofs 
of forthcoming issues of the JouRNAL and offered 
any criticisms or suggestions which occurred to them 
as to content or form of the articles. Upon request 


bd 
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of the editor, various members evaluated manu- 
scripts falling within their subject-matter interests 
which had been submitted for publication. From 
time to time, individual members recommended pos- 
sible articles for inclusion in the JouRNAL and indi- 
cated persons qualified to write them. At all times, 
the committee stood ready to advise on policy and to 
assist the editor in any way possible.-Epna Krarv, 


Chairman. 
Advisory on Publications 


This committee continued work based on the 
recommendations of the 1946-47 committee. It 
held two meetings during the year. 

On January 13 the committee recommended to the 
AHEA executive committee (meeting in Chicago) 
that the bulletin material on ‘Opportunities in 
Home Economics: A Guidance Aid,” submitted by 
Kdna P. Amidon, be considered for publication as 
soon as feasible after a few changes were effected in 
the manuscript and illustrations. The material 
had been appraised by several persons directly con 
nected with guidance programs and considered by 
them to contain material of great use to guidance 
personnel at high school and college levels. No 
such publication is available at present. The 
executive committee approved publication of the 
booklet by AHEA. 

In August 1947, the AHEA executive secretary 
requested chairmen of divisions and departments 
to make a study of the publications needed in their 
programs for the following year or years and to 
submit recommendations to this advisory committec 
so that a definite planned program of publications 
for AHEA could be dev eloped. Two chairmen 
responded but did not submit specie recommenda- 
tions. 

The advisory committee on publications wishes 
to make the following recommendations: 
|. That the incoming chairmen of divisions and 

departments be requested to report on their 

long-time plans and needs for printed publications. 

It is essential that AHEA have a plan for pub 

lications in order that all areas of home economics 

be represented by the Association publications 
and that there be no duplication. If possible, 
this should be brought before division and de- 


partment meetings at the national convention. 


to 


That consideration be given by the executive 
committee to free distribution directly to state 
associations of the AHEA folder entitled “Or 
ganization and Program.” 


3. That, after a critical study has been made of the 
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“Handbook of the College Club Department” 
and provided that the college club department so 
requests, AHEA give favorable consideration to 
printing a basic handbook containing permanent 
organization materials for college clubs. 
ELISABETH AMERY, Chairman 
[Executive board referred recommendation 1 to 
division and department members present; also, 
approved recommendations 2 and 3.] 


SCHOOL LUNCH, JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF AHEA AND ADA ON 


No report received. 


From Representatives 


AMERICAN STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION, COUNCIL OF THE 


One of the significant actions of the American 
Standards Association during the’year was to change 
the name of the advisory committee on ultimate 
consumer goods to the consumer goods committee. 
The new name more nearly describes the purpose of 
the committee. 

The Society of the Plastic Industry accepted 
membership on the committee. Since plastics are 
becoming increasingly important in the consumer 
goods field, this additional representation should be 
beneficial to all concerned. 

The following projects are under way and are 
significant activities of the council: 

1. The standardization of women’s dress sizes is 
project L 19. 

2. Specifications for women’s occupational clothing 
and uniforms, which include types, patterns, 
styles, sizes, construction, material, nomenclature, 
labeling, and marking, are being drawn up. It 
should be noted that specifications for underwear, 
hosiery, footwear, headgear, gloves, special proc- 
essing apparel, and safety clothing are not in- 
cluded, L 17 (MC 2529). 

3. The committee on textile test methods (L 14) is 
working on standards concerning test methods for 
textiles and evaluation and interpretation of 
data. 

1. The committee on terms used in retailing (23 A) 
is preparing statements describing terms for use 
by the merchandising trade for advertising and 
labeling. 

5. The project on designation for rayons (MC2536) 


has been approved. This should aid the con- 
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TIME AND PLACE 


The time and place committee recommends: (1 
that the Association hold the 1949 meeting in San 
Francisco, California, from June 28 to July 1, which 
dates provide for a Tuesday through Friday meeting; 
(2) that the 1950 meeting of the AHEA be held in 
Boston; (3) that the region for the 1951 meeting be 
designated as the Midwest; and (4) that the region 
for the 1952 meeting be the South——VerNa J. 


Hi rcHCOCK, Chairman. 


sumer in the identification of the different types 

of rayon. 

6. Representatives of the AHEA on the consumer 
goods committee have been concerned with the 
slow progress in the standardization of sheets and 
sheeting. Since this project was initiated in the 
early 1930’s and since sheets and sheeting are 
staple commodities for home use and little affected 
by fashion trends, there seems to be little reason 
why more progress should not have been made in 
this field. 

This lack of progress tends to discourage part rT Ipa 
tion of consumer groups in co-operative effort to 
bring about more reliable standards of quality in the 
consumer goods field. If anything significant is to 
be accomplished the AHEA must continue to provide 
dynamic active leadership in spite of such discourage 
ment. The projects initiated are worth while, but 
progress on them is too slow. Ways and means 
should be found to expedite the work of these com 
mittees and translate their efforts into actual results 


and accomplishment.—ARDENIA CHAPMAN. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION, CONSU MER GOODS 
COMMITTEE OF THE 
Within a short time, an American Standard for 

sheets and sheeting will be approved by the American 

Standards Association. Twenty-one years ago, 

AHEA initiated work on this standard, but repeated 

efforts failed to receive the approval of the manu 

facturing groups. In May 1948, the manufacturers 
agreed by majority vote to approve the most recent 
draft. 


Seidel, chairman of the consumer goods committee 


Under the dynamic leadership of Robert A. 
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(formerly advisory committee on ultimate consumer 
goods), it is confidently expected that standards for 
nylon hosiery and several electrical appliances will 
be approved within a year. 

Another impetus to the development of standards 
for consumer goods has been the vigorous support 
and co-operation of the National Retail Dry Goods 
\ssociation with the consumer goods committee. 
This support gives assurance of the use of American 
Standards in retail buying and selling. 

On May 5, the member bodies of ASA voted au- 
thority to the board of directors to incorporate the 
Association under both state and federal charters. 
\ proposed federal charter has been completed after 
several years of work by a board committee. Efforts 
are being made to get this charter granted by 
Congress as soon as possible. The charter will 
clarify the participation in ASA of the many federal 
agencies which have been members for 30 years, the 
legality of whose participation has been questioned 
recently by some federal attorneys. The proposed 
charter is expected to encourage development of 
voluntary standards; it specifically does not limit 
work on standards by federal agencies. 

Continued strong participation in ASA work is 


recommended.—CaroL WiLuis Morrert. 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF THE 
AHEA, AVA, AND NEA 


No report received. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 


The Future Homemakers of America is a rapidly 
developing organization with a membership of more 
than 217,000 individuals. Its members are junior 
and senior high school pupils who are studying home 
economics. They are learning to work and play 
together, working for good home and family life, 
developing ability to become leaders, and developing 
greater interest in home economics. 

The American Home Economics Association, as 
co-sponsor of this organization, is called upon to give 
guidance and to help in determining policies for the 
organization. Both organizations take satisfaction 
in the fact that the final payment has been made on 
the loan advanced by AHEA to finance the starting 
of FHA. The Association has been represented on 
the national FHA advisory board this year by 
Frances L. Swain, who served FHA as bursar, by 
Onah Jacks, and by Mary Lois Williamson. Miss 
Swain and Miss Williamson are also members of the 


executive committee of the FHA advisory board. 
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Representatives of the Association on the FHA 
board attended board meetings held in Kansas City 
from July 28 to August 2, 1947, another in Washing 
ton, D.C., from February 23 to 25, 1948, and one in 
Kansas City from July 1 to 5, 1948. 

The first national meeting of FHA was held in 
Kansas City from July 6 to 9, 1948. 
3,000 members attended this meeting. 


Approximately 
Mary Lots 
WILLIAMSON. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


As a representative of AHEA I attended the 3-day 
meeting of the National Commission for Children 
and Youth held in Washington, D.C., from January 
28 to 30, 1948 and participated in a symposium on 
‘“What’s New for Children” along with seven other 
members of the Commission. Throughout the 
conference some of us tried to represent the point of 
view of the family. Home economists have made 
considerable progress in getting other groups to 
think of the child in relation to the family rather than 
as isolated in the community. 

The National Commission is making plans for a 
“Mid-Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren” to be held in 1950. 
try to participate in the planning in each state and 


Home economists should 


send representatives to the national meeting if 
possible. 

The April 1948 JouRNAL carried a detailed report 
of this meeting and its significance to home econo- 


mists.—EstTHer McGInNNIs. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER 

COUNCIL 

In spite of major handicaps, the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council maintained a vigorous pro- 
gram this vear. During recent months an extensive 
administrative reorganization became necessary. 
Max Gertz, chairman of the Council for two years, 
died suddenly on March 10; Lansing P. Shield, 
president of The Grand Union Company and for 
many years a member of the Council’s board of 
Ruth Ayres, 
vice-chairman representing the American Association 


directors, Was elected to succeed him. 


of University Women, resigned; Ruth O’Brien, 
representing the American Home Economics As- 
Roger Wol 


cott, managing director of the Couneil since its 


sociation, Was elected to sueceed her. 


beginning, resigned to take up private work: Dr. 
Ayres, member of the board of directors for 10 years 
and an economist with broad experience in the con 
sumer field, was named managing director during 


the reorganization period. Henry Taylor Henry, 
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who has headed important foreign bureaus of the 
Associated Press and built radio programs in this 
country, was added to the staff. Mrs. Rachel 
Palmer was continued as editor. 

The Council recently lost the active membership 
of AAUW because its major program attention was 
shifted to the foreign relations field. The national 
board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
renewed its membership on the Council and has 
scheduled further action on renewal for October 1. 
All retail members of the Council either renewed 
their membership or, as in the case of the American 
Retail Federation, will consider renewal immediately. 
Financial support of the Council on a more nearly 
adequate basis has recently been given by retailer 
members. By June, funds to meet the $25,000 
budget for the next 6 months had been pledged. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association ap- 
pointed Harold Brightman chairman of its consumer 
relations committee. Mr. Brightman, honorary 
chairman and one of the founders of the Council, 
plans to gear the work of his committee closely with 
that of the Council. This is one of the most 
outstanding recent events in retailer-consumer co- 
operation. Mr. Brightman is a far-sighted, public- 
spirited retailer who is convinced that the develop- 
ment of informed selling and informed buying will 
redound to the interest of retailers and consumers 
alike and will serve as a means of fortifying and 
strengthening the country’s whole economy. 

The home economics teacher-retailer committee 
has been at work for two years and has completed a 
program for nation-wide use. Its bulletin, published 
this spring, is available to any interested home 
economist. The program has already been mailed 
to leaders of home economics extension work, to 
state home economics supervisors, and to members 
of the retailer groups in the Council, the NRDGA, 
the National Association of Food Chains, the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, and the Retail Credit In- 
stitute of America, Inc. 

The Council’s prewar work on informative label- 
ing and informative advertising is being revitalized. 
New committees are being organized. Its food 
labeling program, discontinued during the war, is 
again active. One large food store chain is sub- 
mitting labels for its 1948 pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables to the Council for its approval of the 
type of information those labels provide. 

Results of a survey among about 350 departments 
of home economics and about 65 schools of business 
administration in colleges and universities show that 
much research on problems related to consumer 
retailer relations, especially that done in the home 
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economics field, yields valuable basic information 
for the Council. To stimulate studies in this field, 
the committee drew up and distributed a list of sug- 
gested research projects relating to informative 
labeling. 

The council is working to bring its program into 
the more active service of its members, both con- 
sumers and retailers. Publication of the NCRC 
News has been resumed after temporary suspension 
for the winter months. Leaflets on costs entering 
into the consumer’s dollar expenditure for food and 
clothing are being prepared. A series of broad- 
casts on “‘How to Get More for Your Purchasing 
Dollar’ is being developed. In many instances, 
local consumers and local retailers will participate 
in them. Consumers are urged to organize local 
listening groups around these programs. 

The Council plans to bring to the attention of top 
retail management the consumer point of view as 
developed by the AHEA Consumer Speaks project 
and shown through other expressions of consumer 
opinion and needs. A series of magazine articles and 
news releases on the Council’s activities is being 
prepared. During the coming year the Council 
hopes to build a service for the exchange of informa 
tion between retailers and consumers in many 
localities. 

The committee recommends that AHEA continue 
membership in the NCRC and that members make 
more use of the Council’s facilities and publications 
and participate more fully in its activities, both 
nationally and locally._-Rutu O'BRIEN. 


PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE OF THE 


The representative from the Association who acted 
as a consultant to the National Association for Prac 
tical Nurse Education attended two meetings of the 
board of directors, acting as a consultant on prob 
lems given consideration in the board meetings. She 
attended the annual meeting of the Association in 
Cleveland and participated in a panel discussion 
dealing with home economics training needed by the 
practical nurse, such as child development, foods, 
management, and house care. She was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the National 
Association for Practical Nurse Education at the 
Cleveland meeting. 

She has continued to serve on the national curricu- 
lum committee on practical nurse education as a 
representative of the home economics education 
service in the U.S. Office of Edueation.—-Ata Ler. 


i? 
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THREE NATIONAL NURSING 
ORGANIZATIONS, ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE OF THE 


No report received. 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 

COMMITTEE 

The American Home Economics Association is one 
of 22 national organizations which have membership 
in the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. 
The WJCC serves its member organizations as a 
clearinghouse for legislative work dealing with the 
promotion of federal measures for the general welfare. 
It provides the machinery by which member organi 
zations who care to do so can pool their efforts and 
work co-operatively for some measure. The WJCC 
does not endorse, promote, or propose any measures. 

Members of the District of Columbia and Virginia 
Ilome Economics Associations and of the head- 
quarters staff served the WJCC in variouscapacities. 
The executive secretary Was the Association’s 
official delegate and chairman of the committee on 
adequate support for the Bureau of Human Nutri 
tion and Home Economics and for the Women’s 
Bureau. Mrs. Ella McNaughton served as the 


Association’s alternate and as its representative on 


From Fellows 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
FELLOWS, 1947-48 


Incoming young diabetic patients at the Children’s 
Hospital of the University of Iowa were given 
massive doses of thiamine, orally, as a supplement 
to their dietary. Insulin requirement, blood sugar 
levels, and glycosuria were the main objective criteria 
used in estimating the value of this thiamine therapy. 

LORAINE MYERS. 

During the past year I began a study of the effect 
of maternal tryptophane restriction on the produc- 
tion of congenital anomalies. I took 85 litters from 
female rats that had been maintained on a trypto- 
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the school lunch program and extension of social 
security committees. She was also secretary of the 
WICC. 

Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold was the Association’s 
representative on adequate support for the Children’s 
Bureau and housing committees; Onah Jacks on the 
federal aid to education committee; Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson on international co-operation; Mrs. Ethel 
Lewis Pillar on adequate support for the U.S 
Office of Education and international co-operation ; 
Mrs. Kathryn Everett on the housing committee; 
and Mrs. Signe Smith on the school lunch program. 

Six member organizations co-operated with the 
\HEA in its hearings before the Senate and House 
appropriations committees in support of the 
BHNHE. 

AHEA participated in the workshop planned by 
the WJCC. ‘The purpose of this workshop was to 
re-examine and re-evaluate techniques and objectives 
of the WJCC. AHEA was represented on the pro 
gram by Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold who presented the 
procedure followed by the Association’s 1947 official 
delegate in organizing the hearing before the House 
appropriations committee in support of the BHNHE. 

A leaflet which explains the organization and 
function of the WJCC is available on request. 
Mitprep Horron. 


phane-deficient diet. One-half the young were 
cleared and stained for skeletal examination; the 
other half were fixed for histological examination. 
These fetuses are now being sectioned and will be 
studied during the coming year, as I continue my 
work at the University of Chicago.—Rvutu L. Pike. 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW, 
1947-48 


There was no fellow in 1947-48. 


OMICRON NU FELLOW, 1947-48 


There was no fellow in 1947-48. 


From the Permanent H ‘adquarters Planning Committee 


The committee recommends that the choice of a 
headquarters building be dictated by a realistic 
analysis of both present and future needs of the or- 
ganization. Our headquarters should be functional, 
beautiful, and provide room for expansion. We be- 
lieve that the finest memorial we could erect to the 
past would be provision for the growth of our future. 


The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of which we are a member, has considered 
the possibility of the AHEA’s purchasing space in its 
building to be erected in Washington, D. C. This 
building would serve as a headquarters for AAAS 
and allied organizations. This would have the ob- 
vious advantages to AHEA of a fine, modern build- 
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ing, Which would otherwise be beyond our means, 
and of releasing us from building-management 
worries. 

The permanent headquarters planning committee 
recommends that the AHEA pursue the opportunity 
to join with the AAAS for the co-operative construc- 
tion of a permanent headquarters. 

Most of the purposes of the headquarters building 
are not debatable. Certain ones are matters of 
opinion, and for these, the committee Lopes to get an 
expression of the desires of the majority of the 
AHEA membership. To that end, state presidents 
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and department and division chairmen will be asked 
as representatives of their respective groups to con 
tribute their opinions. Also, past presidents, for 
mer executive secretaries, and others will be asked to 
make similar recommendations. By this method we 
hope to arrive at a basis for planning that will utilize 
the combined judgment and experience of the Associ 
ation’s membership.—Mavup WILson, Chairman. 
[The council approved Washington as the per 
manent headquarters site and authorized the officers 
to negotiate with the AAAS relative to the purchase 


of space. | 


From the Treasurer and Investment Committee 


May I suggest that you study carefully the two 
reports which appear on the next four pages; they 
have to do with the fiscal affairs of our Association 
and include: 

1. The auditor’s report for the fiscal vear ending 
July 31, 1948, which shows the income, expenses, 
and investments of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. You will see that in spite of 

increased expenditures for rent, printing, salaries, 

and other operating items, the president and the 
headquarters’ staff have lived within the budget. 

The budget for 1948-49, which designates the 

work to be done with the money of the Associa- 


bo 


tion. 
The treasurer serves as chairman of the investment 
committee, whose duty it is to invest any surplus 


funds of the Association. During 1947-48 the com- 


From the Auditor 
14 Merrymount Road 
Roland Park 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
August 10, 1948 

Dr. Marie Dye, President 

American Home Economies Association 

700 Victor Building 

Washington 1, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Dye: 

In accordance with your request, I have audited 
the records of the American Home Economics <As- 
sociation, Marie Mount, treasurer, for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1948, and have prepared and submit 


mittee has made the following investments and 
wishes to report: 

$3,000 invested in U.S. of America Savings Bonds 
from the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund ma 
tured at $4,000 in July 1947. The original $3,000 
Was reinvested in Series G 2} per cent U.S. Savings 
Bonds. 

$7,000 from the Effie I. 
Was invested in Series G bonds, leaving $500 for a 
scholarship for the fall of 1948. 

$9,000 from the Helen W. Atwater International 
Fellowship Fund has been invested in Series G 


taitt Fellowship Fund 


bonds, due in April 1960. 

$50,932.82 from the Permanent Headquarters 
S. Treasury 2} pe 
cent bonds, due June 15, 1967.—-Marire Mownrt, 


Treasurer and Chairman of the Investment Com 


Fund has been invested in U 


mittee. 


herewith financial statements covering the transac 
tions of the year under review.' 

I hereby certify that, in my opinion, the attached 
balance sheet and statement of income and expense, 
together with the supporting schedules, properly 
reflect the financial position of the American Home 
Economies Association, as of July 31, 1948, and show 
the result of operations during the year under review 

tespectfully submitted, 
Eisa Dorrscx 
Certified Public Accountant 


1 Exhibits and schedules not printed here are on file 
the headquarters of the American Home Economics As 
sociation, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. ¢ 
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BALANCE SHEET, JULY 31, 1948 
ASSETS 


Ce ne “al Fund 
Cash—In bank 
Petty cash 


Accounts receivable, acerued 
Investments of General Fund, at cos 
Inventories, estimated 

Books, pamphlets, reprints 
Special deposit with United Air Lines, Ine 
Expense deferred 


klk n H Richards Ve morial Fund 
Investments at cost 
Amount due from General Fund 


Permanent Headquarte rs Fund 
Investments at cost 
Cash in bank 
Due from General Fund 


Helen W Liwate International Fellowship Fund 
Investments at cost 
Cash in bank 


Effie 1. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Investments at cost 
Cash in bank 


Rest cted Funds 
Reserve Fund bank deposits at Boston, Massachusetts 
Provident Institution for Savings 
Hlome Savings Bank 


Lillie ( Smith Bequest 
Investments at cost 
Cash at Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C 
Due from General Fund 


LIABILITIES 
PF re ral } ind 
Accounts payable 
Federal income taxes withheld 
Due Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Qn account of principal 
(On account of income 
Miscellaneous accruals 


Deferred income 
Reserved for equipment ordered 
Special Funds 
Gifts to Charocopios School, Callithea 


Intern itional Schol irship | und 


\t hens, Cjreece 


Surplus 


elle 7 H R chard Ve moral | ined 


Pr incipal 
Income 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Principal 

Helen VW Atwater Internat onal Fellows} ip Fund 
Principal 

E fhe ] Raitt Fe llo uship Fund 
Principal 


Re sl “icted Fur ds 
Reserve Fund 
Lillie C. Smith bequest 


$5,000.00 


5,000.00 


1000.00 
5SS 2S 
12.50 


$33 , 189.18 


75.00 
21,900.00 
1,648.48 


50,915.75 
9 602.90 


59.10 

9 000.00 
1. 080.00 
7000.00 
500 .00 


10,000.00 


600.78 


$571.10 


603.02 
1,045.46 


OOS 65 


22 003.02 


1,045.46 


10. 0008.00 
1. 600.78 


413 


$33 , 264.18 


1,019.95 
62,500.00 


LOS. S86 
$25.00 


6,096.77 


110,414.76 


548.48 


OU 044.40 


10,080.00 


7. 500.00 


11,600.78 


$223,721.77 


28 017.30 
{0 4 


711.18 


110,414.76 


60,577.75 


10,080.00 
7,500.00 
11.600.78 
$223,721.77 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1948 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1947-48 


Approved 


1947-48 Budget 
Actua Budget Balances 
income 
Memberships $22.482. 27 $19,000.00 $3.482.27* 
Journal 
Advertising 19. 803.23 60,000.00 10,196.77 
Subscriptions 13,986.17 14,000.00 13.83 
Colhecon 
Subscriptions 14.20 150.00 135.80 
Publication sales 
Books (including ‘‘ Living Together in the Family’’ $847.84 3,000.00 1 847.84 
Pamphlets 6.067.17 6000.00 67.17° 
Consumer Education Service 1,445.18 1,400.00 15.1S8* 
Royalties on pins 128.58 200.00 71.42 
Interest received 1,756.21 1. 562.00 194.21" 
Exhibits 11,850.00 20,000.00 21,850.00" 
Registration 7,752.10 5,100.00 2,652.10* 
Miscellaneous Income 57.60 57.60* 
Unexpended balance from 1946-47 
For committee on criteria for evaluating college programs of 
home economics 5, 622.427 5,622.42 
Funds provided from Surplus 15,661.00 15. 661.00 
180,190.55 181,695.42 1 504.87 
Expense 
Salaries and retirement 64,871.04 70,215.00 5,343.96 
Office—Equipment 3,862.70 +, 700.00 837 . 30 
Insurance and taxes 511.60 175.00 336. 60* 
Library and reference 88.30 135.00 16.70 
Operating 3,007.76 2,500.00 507.76" 
Postage 2,858.46 2,500.00 358.46" 
Printing and stationery 1,786.78 2,000.00 213.22 
Rent 5 BR2 5,148.00 
600. 00T 64.50 
Telephone and telegraph 1,369.89 1,200.00 169. 89* 
84,040.03 89,173.00 9.132.97 


Forwarded 


* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances 
+ Fund provided for committee on criteria for evaluating college programs of home economics consisted of 
Amount included in origina! budget $4000.00 


Additional amount provided at January 1948 executive committee meeting 1,622.42 
$5,622.42 


t Funds provided from Surplus consisted of 


Amount included in original budget $11,811.00 
Amount provided by ad interim action for cost of office survey 2,000.00 
Additional amount provided at January 1948 executive committee meeting 1,850.00 


$15, 661 . 0¢ 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1948 


COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1947-48 


(Continued) 


Ear pe nse (Continued 

Brought forward 
Travel— President 

Executive secretary 

Field secretary 

Editor of publications 

Business manager 

CES editor 

Executive committee 

Unallocated, for AHLA representatives 
President’s operating 
Divisions, departments, and committees 
College clubs 
Journal printing and distribution 
Colhecon printing and distribution 
Association promotion 
Publication costs 


Books (including ‘*‘ Living Together in the Familyv”’ 


Consumer Education Service 
Pamphlets 

Annual meeting 

I:xhibits 

Affiliations 

Audit 

Hospitality 

Consumer Speaks project 

Special committees 


Apprentice training 
Association analysis 
Criteria for evaluating college programs of home economics 


valuation 

Permanent headquarters fund 

Permanent headquarters planning 
Office efficiency study 


Contingent 


Excess of income over expense 


Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances 


{mount included in original budget 


Fund provided for committee on criteria for evaluating college programs of home 


Actual 


SS4 040.03 
S69 


O83 
501.91 
830.05 
50 
1,299.2 


159.18 


; 


S67. 5S 
14, 547.26 
3,912.04 


2 678.19 


z 


£ 


173.726.03 
6,464.52 


180,190.55 


Additional amount previded at January 1948 executive committee meeting 


t Funds provided from Surplus consisted of 


Amount included in original budget 


{mount provided by ad interim action for cost of office survey 
\dditional amount provided at January 1948 executive committee 


meeting 


Approv ed 
1947-48 
Budget 


SSO. 173.00 
900.00 
750.00 
000.00 
300 . 00 
950.00 
300.00 
700.00 
100.00 
200 00 
3,000.00 
1,300.00 
11,800.00 
+. 000.00 
2 500.00 


100.00T 
SU. OO 
3,000.00 
000. O00 
6 OOO O00 


500.00 
100.00 
250.00 
O00 OO 


150.00 
900.00 
350.00t 
$, 000.007 
1 622.427 
250.00 
5,000.00 
500. 00T 
2 000.001 
1,000.00 


IS1,695.42 


economics consisted of 


$15 


Budget 
Balances 


$5,132.97 
30.43 
248.09 
169.95 
227 . 50 
349. 29* 
140.82 
159.89 


44.80" 


1,418.46 


2,747.26" 


87.96 


te 
ty 


115.88 


O48.93 


~ 


1. 596. 26 
500.00 
133.86 


14 Si 


7.969.39 


000.00 


| 622.42 


S 


$5,622.42 


S11.00 
2,000.00 
850.00 


$1 


$15,661.00 
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From the Advisory Committee on the Budget 


Estimated Income 


Memberships 
Journal 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 
Sales 
Royalties 
Miscellaneous publications 
Books 
Pamphlets 
Interest 
Exhibits 
Registration 
From surplus 


Total 


Estimated Expense 


Salaries and retirement 
Office 
Equipment 
Insurance and taxes 
Library and references 
Operating 
Postage 
Printing and stationery 
Rent 
Telephone and telegraph 
Travel 
President 
Executive secretary 


BUDGET 


$20 .000.00 


60,000.00 
$5,000.00 


200.00 


3,000.00 
5,000.00 
1 650.00 
35,000.00 
6,000.00 
18,580.00 


$194,430.00 


$76,000.00 


3,900.00 
390.00 
100.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

7,080.00 

1,500.00 


900.00 
790.00 


1948-49 


Estimated Expr nse (Continued 
Travel (Continued) 


Field secretary 2 000.00 


Kditor of publications 300.00 
Business manager 1 200.00 
Executive committee 700.00 
Unallocated for representatives 100.00 
Divisions, departments, and committees — 3,000.00 
College clubs 1 300.00 
Colhecon printing and distribution $000.00 


Journal printing and distribution 50,000.00 


Association promotion 1,700.00 
Publication costs 
Books 1 000.00 
Pamphlets 3,000.00 
Annual meeting 6,000.00 
Exhibits. . . 10,500.00 
Afhliations 500.00 
Audit 600.00 
Hospitality 150.00 
Special committees 
Consumer interests 1,000.00 
Criteria for evaluating college pro- 
grams of home economics 2 500.00 
Evaluation 250.00 
International 200.00 
Journal advisory 100.00 
Legislative 200.00 
Permanent headquarters fund t,000.00 
Permanent headquarters planning 350.00 
Total $194,430.00 


KATHRYN VAN AKEN Burns, Chairman 
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1948-49 Program of Work 


The first meeting of the program-of-work com 
mittee was held on June 19. Brief reports of work 
done by divisions and departments during 1947-48 
were used as the basis for determining goals for 1948 
19. Evidence indicated that each division and 
department was attempting to serve a dual purpose 

to promote the needs of its own group and to serve 
the needs of the Association as a whole. These pur- 
poses, as set forth in the program of work for 1947 
18, are basic to the attainment of the long-time pur 
poses of our professional field. However, discussion 
repeatedly brought out the fact that to function 
effectively, divisions and departments urgently need 
techniques to help in carrying out these objectives. 

No group had worked on all problems noted in the 
10-point program of work for 1947-48, but all groups 
had worked on some aspects of it. 

At the end of a 3-hour session the responsibility 
of formulating the final report was given to a smaller 
committee composed of Margaret Liston, Ruth 
Connor, Mrs. Elsie Frost MeMurry, and the chair- 
man-——Mrs. Helen Judy Bond. 

With the recommendation that special attention 
he given to devising effective measures that will help 
in the further realization of AHEA objectives, the 
committee recommends that the 10 points of last 
vear’s program be used for 1948-49 as follows: 

|. Intensive study of problems of the family and 

institution groups 

2. Improvement and extension of homemaking 

instruction 

3. Further improvement of professional education 

and stimulation of continued professional growth 

1. Encouragement of investigations and research 

for the development of functioning programs in 

home economics and for the contribution of new 
knowledge in all areas of home economics 

5. Interpretation of home economics to our own 
members, to administrators, to potential re- 
cruits, to parents, to other organizations and 
agencies, and to the general public 

6. Interpretation of consumer needs to education, 
business, civic, and governmental agencies and, 
in turn, interpretation of the work of these 
groups to the consumer 


Support and promotion of legislation which will 

improve family welfare on local, state, national, 

and international levels 

8. Development of an active program of recruit- 
ment of workers to include effective vocational 
guidance 

9. Improvement in the professional standards and 

status of home economics 


10. Study of better ways and means of interpreting 
home economics to visitors, students, and pro- 
fessional workers from foreign countries (This 
program involves increased effort on the part of 
home economists to understand and appreciate 
the cultures of all nations and groups. 


Serious consideration by the executive committee 

is also asked for the following suggestions: 

|. That the program of work could be carried out 
more effectively if the recommendation of last 
year could be put into effect, namely, that rep- 
resentation from the group of state presidents 
aid in formulating the program of work as well as 
in executing it through state associations 

2. That all states be encouraged to set up their 
organization by divisions and departments, and 
that the representatives of these groups form the 
state program-of-work committee 


That, because there is evidence of great need for a 


~~ 


registry of members according to divisional and 

departmental interests, state associations be given 

the responsibility for developing such a registry 
for their own use, as well as for that of the na 
tional association 

t. That a small committee from the AHEA pro 

gram-of-work committee be selected to serve as a 

continuing group throughout the vear to advise 

and counsel with state associations and to aid in 
co-ordinating efforts and disseminating informa- 
tion 

5. That a time schedule be developed for reporting 

the program of work of each group, in order that a 

more effective relationship than has existed here- 

tofore may be attained 

Special problems for the immediate attention of all 
groups seem to be those relating to the development 
of a strong program of public relations, including 
such activities as the interpretation of home eco- 
nomics, a study of the expanding professions within 
home economics, the continued study and evaluation 
of educational programs, recruitment, and effective 
community service through co-operation with other 
professional groups and organizations. 

Finally, the committee recommends that the 
Association, through divisions, departments, and 
state associations, initiate and actively participate in 
follow-up programs of the National Conference on 
Family Life-—HrLen Jupy Bonp, Chairman. 

[Executive board approved all recommendations 


and suggestions. | 
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1948—49 Plans for Action 


For Divisions 


ART 
During 1948-49, the art division hopes to co-oper- 

ate with all divisions and departments of the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association whose interests 

logically fall in the subject-matter area of related art: 

1. By making available to all AHEA members in- 
formation on current audio-visual material in the 
fields of food, clothing, shelter, and family living 

2. By collecting colored slides for a traveling exhibit 
showing the work of related art classes as sub- 
mitted by all home economics teachers 

3. By co-operating with other divisions in the publi- 
cation of abstracts of current articles on related 
art 

1. By collaborating with other divisions in the prepa- 
ration of an article for the JourNAL outlining 
ways in which the art division may function most 
effectively with these other divisions for the goo: 
of the entire profession 

5. By appointing a program committee for the 1948 
19 convention which will plan for joint meetings 
of the art division and other divisions of the 
AHEA that have related art problems in common 

6. By appointing a committee to gather and dis- 

seminate information on career opportunities in 

related art areas of home economics 

By instituting a program of research which would 


-~ 


include a study of consumer tastes in related art 
areas of home economics 
CLARA Dopson, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


The family economics—home management divi- 
sion proposes work on the following 10-point program 
at state and national levels and in whatever ways 
are feasible and appropriate: 

1. Plan devices for helping state chairmen develop 

and carry through their local programs. 

2. Develop better public relations in line with the 
suggestions of the public relations council of the 
home economics in business department. 

3. Analyze selected public issues, with the help of 
the legislative committee, and submit the vari- 
ous points of view to state chairmen for local 
action. 

t. Co-operate with activities of the Consumer 
Speaks project and the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council. 

5. Encourage utilization of our materials on teach- 


- 


ing home management in high schools and 4-H 
clubs. 

6. Continue work on surveying college courses in 
home management and family economics taken 
by home extension service personnel. 

7. Complete the careers leaflet being developed by 
this division and encourage its use. 

8. Compile as complete a bibliography as possible 
of research in family economics, home manage 
ment, and closely related fields, including gradu 
ate theses and professional investigations. 

9. Develop a roster of persons who are active in 
family economics and home management work. 

10. Eneourage all members, especially new ones, to 
write and speak on the subject matter of this field. 

Marcaret I. Liston, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


The division of family relations and child develop- 
ment plans to: 
|. Continue to emphasize to state home economics 
associations the importance of: 

a. Co-operating with other interested groups in 
planning and carrving forward state and local 
programs in the area of family relations and 
child development 

b. Reporting to headquarters early in the fall the 
names of division chairmen and of compiling a 
list of members of the state association whose 
primary interest is in the area of family rela 
tions and child development—members who 
will constitute the division 

c. Selecting state chairmen of family relations 
and child development according to criteria 
developed in 1946-47 

2. Kncourage action programs in the states by: 

a. Continuing the committee to aid states in 
surveying children’s centers and in making 
constructive use of their findings 

bh. Sending to all state chairmen of family rela 
tions and child development suggestions for 
possible programs, projects, and activities at 
the state level 

¢. Providing helpful source materials and visual 
aids for the use of state chairmen 

d. Aequainting each state chairman with the 
plans and programs of divisions in cther states 

3. Continue its active participation in the National 

Conference on Family Life by: 
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a. Continuing its committee on the National 
Conference on Family Life for (1) dissemi- 


nating and interpreting published materials of 


the Conference to state and local groups, (2) 
suggesting procedures for planning follow-up 
programs 
b Assisting states to investigate the nature and 
scope of preparation-for-marriage courses and 
family-counseling services available to adoles- 
cents and adults, the results of such an investi- 
gation to be used by the state as a basis for 
developing a functioning program in education 
for marriage and family life at both high school 
and college levels and for furthering plans for 
more adequate education of teachers and 
counselors in family life programs 
c. Supporting legislation recommended by the 
Conference in housing, marriage and divorce, 
family and juvenile courts, and in other areas 
of concern to the family 
d. Initiating or participating actively in any fol- 
low-up programs of the National Conference 
on Family Life in the state or local community 
and stressing the effectiveness of co-operative 
attack upon family problems by all interested 
agencies and organizations in the community 
Encourage initiation by home economists of co- 
operative attack upon family problems by collect- 
ing and describing instances in which the home 
economist has initiated or exhibited marked 
leadership in the co-operative planning of com- 
munity projects, of family life courses and cur- 
ricula in high school or college, and of counseling 
or other family services 
Complete plans initiated in 1947-48 for the 
production of a bulletin on careers in child de- 
velopment and family life education 
Continue co-operation with the department of 
research by appointing a research representative 
of the division of family relations and child de- 
velopment to work with that group 
Rutu Connor, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The food and nutrition division will support the 


program of work of the Association in the following 


ways: 


By interpreting home economics to our members, 

to administrators, to potential recruits, to parents, 

to other organizations and agencies, and to the 

general public through 

a. Effective distribution of the present annotated 
list of books for the lay person 

b. Biennial revision of the prepared list of books 


~ 
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c. Development of an active program for the 
recruitment of workers which will include 
effective vocational guidance through (1) 
preparation of a bibliography of available re- 
cruitment and vocational guidance materials 
in the field of food and nutrition at the high 
school and college level, (2) effective distribu- 
tion of the bibliography and available material 
through state food and nutrition divisions, and 
(3) co-operation with other subject-matter 
divisions and related agencies at both state 
and national levels 

d. Listing and evaluating available visual aid 
materials (films and film strips) and indicating 
the level of their appeal 

By continuing work on improving the professional 

standards and status of home economists through 

continuation of the work of the committee on 

“problems of teaching foods and nutrition” at the 

college level in such a way that it fits in with the 

program of other committees but does not dupli- 
cate their work 

By studying better ways and means of inter- 

preting home economics to visitors, students, and 

professional workers from foreign countries, 
partially through the distribution of the bibliog- 
raphy of foreign food habits now being prepared 

By encouraging and promoting research through 

a. Planning of programs whereby original re- 
search is reported at the annual convention 

b. Investigating the possibilities of bringing up 
to date the bibliographies of published research 
in food and nutrition in the field of home 
economics 

By supporting and promoting legislation for the 

improvement of food standards and nutrition 

through co-operation with state agencies in 
preparing informational material for use by legis- 
lative committees or legislators 

By investigating the feasibility of compiling and 

maintaining a registry of AHEA members chiefly 

interested in food and nutrition 

By co-operating with the home safety committee 

of the Association in its investigation of causes 

and methods of preventing accidents associated 
with food preparation 

By providing means whereby a continuous record 

of the activities and accomplishments of the 

division of food and nutrition will be available to 
those interested 
ELIzABETH Dyar, Acting Chairman 


HOUSING 


Work of the housing division for 1948—49 will em- 


phasize the need to carry out the following points: 
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Co-operate in interpreting reports of the National 
Conference on Family Life for the most effective 
use by home economists working in the field of 
housing. 

Encourage the compilation and publication of 
housing research abstracts to give a concise na- 
tional overview of research accomplished in 
housing. 

Co-operate with all divisions and departments in 
the AHEA whose interests fall in the area of 
housing. recommended that 
special emphasis be given to a coordinated pro- 
gram of interest and work with (a) the Farmers 
Home Administration department in the develop- 
ment of standards for housing and (b) the ele- 
mentary and secondary school department to en- 
courage the development of attitudes, subject 
matter information, and teaching methods for im- 
proved housing. 

Interpret to our membership state and national 
housing legislation and support and promote 
legislation which has for its goal the improvement 
of housing conditions and the welfare of families 


Specifically, it is 


of this country. 

Make a study of teaching aids pertinent to 
housing. 

Recommend that adult groups, such as women in 
extension meetings and veterans’ wives on college 
campuses, use the discussion questionnaire pre- 
pared by the Woman’s Foundation on their book- 
let Houses for Family Living to stimulate an 
analysis of housing problems of the family today. 
(This activity might be carried out at the state 
level.) 

Encourage the design and development and more 
efficient use of functional household equipment 
that is appropriate to individual needs as related 
to better housing and improved health conditions 
of American families. 

Committees suggested to assist in carrying out 


the work of the division include: research, inter- 
pretation of housing legislation, housing phases of 
the National Conference on Family Life, teaching 
aids in housing, housing standards for family living, 


and household equipment. 


PAULINE Gorpon, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Eleven state chairmen of textiles and clothing, two 
members of the advisory committee, the secretary, 
and the national chairman made up the planning 
group for this division. 

After a careful study of plans and accomplish- 
ments of last year, the committee wishes to make the 
following recommendations: 
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. That the present program of work be continued 


for 1948—49 since it is in line with the general aims 
of the Association, with particular emphasis on 
problems needing immediate attention, such as 
“those relating to the development of a strong 
program of public relations, including such ac- 
tivities as the interpretation of home economics, a 
study of the expanding professions within home 
economics, the continued study and evaluation 
of educational programs, recruitment, and effec- 
tive community service through co-operation with 
other professional groups and organizations” 


. That the division of textiles and clothing develop 


more effective ways of carrying out its plans of 
action in order that each state may have an op- 
portunity to realize its goals as well as to con- 
tribute effectively to the broader national pro- 
gram. Some suggested techniques are: 
1. That the division chairman send to 
presidents a suggested list of qualifications as a 


state 


as 


basis for choosing a textiles and clothing state 
chairman 

b. That the state chairman of textiles and clothing 
send the national chairman the state plans for 
action as early in the fall as possible 

c. That the national chairman prepare and dis- 
seminate all that will 
help state chairmen in setting up and carrying 
out their planned activities 

d. That the advisory committee for the textiles 


available information 


and clothing division be cut from two to one 
representative from each of the following: col- 
HEIB’s, and the 


extension service to assist in planning and car- 


leges, secondary schools, 


rying out the program of work of the division 
That the following work be undertaken: 
1. Co-operation of state chairmen of textiles and 
clothing with state presidents in compiling a 
directory of home economists in the clothing 


as 


and textiles field 
b. Establishment of a committee to study cur- 
ricula for textiles and clothing students pre- 
paring for business positions (This committee 
would be composed of college teachers and 
home economists in business.) 
c. A survey made by each state chairman and a 
committee to be appointed by her of the avail- 
ability of scholarships, fellowships, and ap- 
prenticeships offered in the state by technical 
schools, colleges, universities, industry, and 
business for students in textiles and clothing 
Investigation, by the research committee of the 
division, of the possibilities for (1) the publi- 
vation of more of the research projects in 
textiles and clothing now being developed 


~ 
— 
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throughout the country; (2) more research 
seminars, at least one at the annual Associa- 
tion meeting; (3) dissemination of research 
information to non-research personnel in the 
field of textiles and clothing who are mainly 
interested in the application of research find- 
ings to their specific problems 

e. Formation of a committee to investigate the 
possibilities of preparing an annotated bibliog- 


For Departments 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Plans for action of this department during 1948-49 


are to: 


Continue the committee studying the acceptance 
of home economics credits for entrance to women’s 
colleges, with the hope that data collected may be 
put into a form useful to counselors and others 
who may be advising high school students. 
Continue the committee studying home economics 
equipment with the hope that it may help colleges 
and universities that are remodeling or building 
departments. 
Appoint a committee on family life education to 
work with the division of family relations and 
child development in whatever project may be 
undertaken asa follow-up on the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life. 
Appoint a committee from the department to 
work with the Association evaluation committee 
in stimulating interest in the use of the tests 
available through the Educational Testing 
Service. 

Rura D. Norr, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Five major plans for action in 1948-49 are pro- 


posed for the elementary and secondary schools de- 


partment as follows: 


Encouraging professional progress of the individual 

teacher by 

a. Keeping her in close contact with (1) special 
offerings within the state or region, such as 
summer refresher courses aimed to meet needs 
of the classroom teacher, workshops in special 
areas keyed to teachers’ needs; (2) programs 
planned for elementary and secondary teach- 
ers attending the San Francisco convention; 
(3) new materials adapted to teen-age boys and 
girls through the exchange of educational 
materials from other groups within the state or 
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raphy of books in the area of textiles and 


clothing (This committee would be composed 
of representatives of high schools, colleges, 
extension service, and business.) 

f. Co-operation with the 
business department in the development of a 
list of 
national 


home economics in 


commercial materials available for 
circulation 


Euste Frost McMurry, Chairman 


among states, the provision of a clearinghouse 
for films and other visual aids and educational 
materials which have been evaluated 
b. Promoting research through the appointment 
of a research committee to study problems 
needing investigation, also to encourage in- 
vestigation, and to stimulate enthusiasm by 
possibilities for research and 
experimentation, making known available 
contacting community service 


pointing out 


scholarships, 
groups to promote additional scholarships, and 
making results of research available to col- 
leagues 

c. Preparing lists of suggested activities, not with 
the idea of their being used as such but to 
stimulate thinking 

d. Giving recognition of worthy performance, 

such as publicity headed “‘Do you know this 

high school teacher?”’ and “Home town girl 

makes good at home’’ and the development of 

a directory or Who’s Who in High School 
Teachers 

e. Investigating means of promoting professional 
advancement and high morale in the teaching 
profession 


. Obtaining continued assistance from resource people 


in fields of specialization 

a. To further closer working relations with these 
divisions 

b. To extend our objectives by working with or 
through other groups in the community 

Fostering extension of home economics 

a. In the elementary grades 

b. In high schools, to include boys and more 
girls 

c. In school lunch programs 

Helping develop a broad program of public relations 

a. With the general public and colleagues by 
talks, articles, reprints, exhibits, open house, 
contacts with fathers through service organiza- 
tions and service magazines 

b. With foreign students by interpreting areas and 
fields of home economics to those studying 
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here; obtaining information from our own home 
economists in foreign countries as to ways of 
furthering international understanding 

c. By assisting commercial firms with suggestions 
as to the most beneficial kind of educational 
material 

5. Guiding superior students into our profession by 

a. Assembling the best materials now available 
and making them available in kit form to guid- 
ance teachers and to state and city supervisors 
of home economics 

b. Co-operating with other groups such as the 
co-ordinating council of the AVA, NEA, and 
AHEA; HEIB’s; and college and university 
speakers who confer with high school students 
on the selection of a vocation 

c. Co-operating with art departments in develop- 
ing posters 

d. Interpreting the Future Homemakers of 
America Organization 

HELEN MICHAELSEN, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The extension service department pledges co- 
operation on the program of work of the American 
Home Economics Association in 
1. Promoting 100 per cent membership of extension 

workers in the Association 
2. Contributing articles to the JourNAL from the 

extension field 
3. Interpreting home economics to people outside 
the field 

Committees of this department will work in the 
following fields: 

The extension program and world citizenship. 
Aware that the home is directly affected by the in- 
ternational situation and that attitudes of family 
members play an important part in good working 
relations between peoples of the world, a new com- 
mittee will study what is being done along this line 
in the states and report its findings at the next annual 
meeting. 

Housing. Another committee will continue to 
study ways of developing and publicizing through 
the extension service effective ways of utilizing facts 
found in the various housing surveys conducted by 
the Association and other research groups. 

Family living. This committee will continue to 
learn ways in which extension programs are imple- 
menting and can further implement the National 
Conference on Family Life. 

Health and medical services. Because of current 
interest in the field of health and medical ser vices this 
committee will promote work being done in various 
states toward securing better results in these fields. 
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Public relations. This committee will co-operate 
with the National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Association in its program to inform the public about 
the extension service program. Subcommittees will 
continue to work in the following areas: 

1. Radio—To evaluate techniques for presenting the 
basic ideals of home and family through radio 

2. Publications—To make press exhibits available 
for Association meetings in the states and to 
assist states to plan ways of publicizing home 
demonstration programs 

3. Exhibits—To evaluate aids for planning exhibits 
that show results of extension work (sketches and 
descriptions of effective exhibits to be made avail 
able to the state leaders) 

4. Dramatizations—To collect and distribute to 
state leaders of home economics extension work 
and extension representatives of state home eco 
nomics associations, for dissemination to county 
workers, ways of presenting home demonstration 
work through skits, demonstrations, and other 
effective means 

5. Recruitment—Recruitment of capable girls is the 
responsibility of all home economists. ‘This com- 
mittee will continue to assemble exhibits of re 
cruitment leaflets and other effective ways of 
interesting girls in the profession. Suggestions 
for using the leaflet ““Your Career as a County 
Home Demonstration Agent” will be made to the 
states. This publication should be made avail 
able to vocational advisers and administrators in 
schools and colleges, to librarians, the local press, 
extension co-operators, and extension workers. 

Verna J. Hrrencockx, Chairman 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The Farmers Home Administration department 
of AHEA includes the following projects in its 
194849 plans for action: 

1. Interpret home economics to the public, particu- 
larly interpret the home management program of 
the Farmers Home Administration to ether home 
economics groups and to the public. 

2. Develop for the AHEA career bulletin “For You 

A Carcer in Home Economics” a statement con- 
cerning the work of the home economist in the 

Farmers Home Administration. 

3. Continue the work of the committee on methods as 
set up in the 1946-47 Farmers Home Administra- 
tion department program cf work. Compile 
materials used by FHA home eccnomists ‘n their 
work with familics and put them intoa fori: \ hich 
will be useful in interpreting home economics as it 
functions in the FHA program. 

4. Co-operate with the Association program to 
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stimulate an active interest in the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund. 

5. Continue the work of the housing committee of the 
department which was begun in 1946. Build 
future work on the findings of Mary Settle’s study 
on the ‘Progress of Some FHA Families in Hous- 
ing and Equipment.”’ 

6. Co-operate in the program of the Association in 
following up on the National Family Life Con- 
ference. 

7. Encourage active membership in the AHEA. 

8. Work more closely with other departments and 
divisions of the AHEA. 

EuizABeTH A. Rivers, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


Members of the home economics in business de- 
partment of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion recognize the continued and ever-increasing 
importance of the contribution home economics 
makes to better living. We, therefore, endorse and 
plan to support the program of work of our American 
Home Economies Association. 

Particular emphasis will be placed upon our public 
relations program, which is dedicated to the benefit 
of all home economists. 

fecruitment for the home economies field in its 
entirety will continue to be a major activity. 

Vocational counseling is accepted as the responsi- 
bility of each group in the home economics in business 
department. 

KsTHER LatTzKrE, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING 


The following objectives are recommended and 
should be adopted by local homemaking groups ac- 
cording to the interests of their membership and 
their location: 
|. Strengthen family life by 

Assuming our personal responsibility for the suc- 

cess of our family 

Recognizing individual differences within our own 

families and within other families 

Studying books and articles, listening to authori- 

ties in this field, and applying information 
gained 

Helping bring to our communities authorities in 

this field who may help untrained homemakers 

Helping to strengthen spiritual growth within our 

homes and within our community 

Co-operating with other agencies interested in 

this field 

Working closely with the findings of the National 

Conference on Family Life 
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2. Work with the AHEA consumer interests com- 
mittee by 
Helping with the Consumer Speaks project in or- 
der to develop an intelligent demand for goods 
and services 
3. Take a keen and intelligent interest in the other 
departments of AHEA by 
Attending state association meetings 
Holding joint meetings with members of the 
other departments of AHEA 
Co-operating with and helping homemaking 
teachers on all levels 
Assisting youth groups 
Kneouraging the use of the school lunch as a study 
in nutrition 
Bringing to the community home economics adult 
education classes 
1. Interpret home economics to our own members, 
to administrators, to potential recruits, to par- 
ents, to organizations and agencies by 
Distributing recruitment material available to 
grade school and high school graduates 
Emphasizing home economics training to parents 
in other organizations 
Planning a recruitment program for our own 
groups 
Supporting the JourRNAL and the department 
newsletter 
5. Support and promote legislation which will im- 
prove family welfare on local, state, national, 
and international levels by 
Making an intensive study of legislation of special 
concern to the family 
Supporting measures endorsed by the Association 
Distributing informative material on legislation 
among homemaking groups 
6. Promote the raising of funds for permanent head- 
quarters for the AHEA 
Take an active part in improving safety stand- 


~ 


ards by 
Publicizing safety in the home 
Encouraging bicycle safety schools for children 
Helping to organize and encourage schools of 
driving for adults and for high school students 
BARBARA Peck, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


In plans for action in 1948-49 this department 
plans to: 

1. Co-operate with the divisions and departments of 
the Association in the preparation of material for 
recruitment. 

2. Assist the departments of colleges and universities 
and of elementary and secondary schools in their 
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work on the school lunch program as a means of 
bettering family life. 
3. Compile information on plans and techniques in 
the organization of school lunch workshops. 
KATHERINE Hart, Chairman 


RESEARCH 


The research department proposes: 

1. That the subcommittee to develop ways of en- 
couraging home economists to do research and to 
train research workers (committee to be known 
as the research training committee) be enlarged 
te seven members (the seventh member to serve 
for three years, the committee thus enlarged to 
serve for the year 1948—49, and the rotation de- 
scribed in the department’s 1947-48 plans for 
action to be started in the fall of 1949) 

2. That under the supervision of the research train- 
ing committee a research planning workshop, with 
emphasis on experimental design and statistical 
techniques in planning and analyzing research in 
all areas of home economics, be arranged for the 
summer of 1949; that an invitation be sought from 
a college campus where such a workshop may be 
held and graduate credit granted, if desired 

3. That a committee be selected to follow up the 
work of the 1947-48 committee assigned to sum- 
marize research in home economics; that the new 
committee be asked to study further means of 
implementing and financing the yearly compila- 
tion and publication of research titles formerly 
published by two agencies, the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the United States 
Office of Education 

4. That a yearly registry of each person receiving the 
master’s or the doctorate degree in any area of 
home economics be compiied and made available 
by publication 

5. That the biennial registry of research workers in 
home economics and allied fields be compiled and 
made available by publication 

6. That the committee on research training be in- 

structed to work with the chairmen of subject- 
matter divisions in formulating programs for the 
annual meeting to the end that the reports and the 
organization of research in all subject-matter areas 
be included 

. That state chairmen of research be encouraged to 

use all possible means at their disposal to further 
research programs in their states and to bring the 
findings of research to their membership 

8. That co-operation between the research depart- 
ment and the home economics research section of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities be furthered by: 


~I 
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a. A request that a member of this AHEA depart- 
ment be invited to act as a consulting member 
of the home economics research committee of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, such research department repre- 
sentative to be selected from a non-land-grant 
institution 

b. A request for the selection, by the home eco- 
nomics research section of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, of a 
person to act asa consulting member of the re- 
search department steering committee 

May L. Cowes, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Members of the social welfare and public health 
department of the Association have agreed to partici- 
pate in programs planned as a follow-up of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life, especially by 
contributing materials which emphasize the implica- 
tion of the economic situation on family welfare and 
security. 

Co-operate with other divisions, departments, and 
committees of the Association in any project on 
which we can make a contribution. 

Prepare two career pamphlets geared to the college 
level—one for the public health nutritionist, one for 
the social welfare home economist. 

Support merit systems in improving examinations 
for home economists and nutritionists. 

Prepare a revised and abbreviated scrapbook of 
pamphlets useful to members who are helping fami- 
lies and encourage the preparation of state or regional 
scrapbooks 

Continue the committee on abstracts for the 
JOURNAL. 

Continue the department publicity representative 
who will solicit and collect articles in our field. 

Continue co-operation on the development of pro- 
grams and conferences with state organizations and 
agencies, such as state conferences of social work, 
state nursing associations, and state home economics 
associations. 

Continue the committee concerned with low-cost 
clothing. 

Continue the committee studying minimum house- 
hold supplies. 

Continue the committee checking adequate, 
low-cost food allowances. 

Continue the committee working on a registry; it is 
instructed to co-operate with the Association com- 


mittee on this project. 
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Continue the joint committee with the American 
Dietetic Association appointed to deal with the 
professional preparation of nutritionists in public 
health and home economists in social welfare. 

Continue the committee which is developing mini- 
mum qualifications for home economists in welfare 
agencies. 

Represent the Association at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work 

Continue the committee on broad membership 
requirements. 

Miriam LOWENBERG, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


College club members will promote AHEA in the 
following ways in 1948-49: 
|. Promote the work of the AHEA by 
a. Being aware of the objective of the Associa- 
tion, which is to develop and promote stand- 
ards of home and family life that will best 
further individual and social welfare 
b. Understanding the part that the college club 
department with its affiliated clubs has in the 
AHEA 
ce. Contributing to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund of the AHEA 
2. Know our own club by 
a. Impressing members with the purpose of the 
club through a variety of programs 
b. Understanding the club’s relationship to the 
AHEA 
c. Informing students other than those majoring 
in home economies of the benefits of studying 
the basic courses in home economics 
3. Further recruitment of students for home eco- 


nomies through 


Resolutions 


Recognition of national issues and activities of 
vital concern to AHEA and appreciation of the many 
contributions made toward the success of the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Association resulted in 
the following resolutions which were adopted during 
business or council meetings of the Association: 


Housing 


Resolved, That the American Home Economics 
Association send a telegram to Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., chairman of the resolutions committee of the 
Republican Convention, and to the Republican 
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a. General means of advertising, such as news- 
papers, radio, exhibits, and personal contacts 
b. Entertainments and programs with high school 
students 
ce. Contacts with men and women who are not 
home economics majors in joint meetings with 
other organizations and various campus ac- 
tivities 
4. Put “home” into home economics by 
a. Promoting education for home and family life 
for both men and women 
b. Conducting home safety programs and cam- 
paigns 
5. Further professional attitudes by 
a. Acquainting each club member with her future 
profession 
b. Strengthening student-faculty relationships 
c. Recognizing homemaking as a major field of 
endeavor 
d. Urging membership in home economics clubs 
and prompt affiliation with state and national 
home economics associations 
e. Improving professional education through 
graduate study 
6. Promote better understanding among people of 
the world by 
a. Contributing to the international scholarship 
fund 
b. Having speakers, foreign fellows, or other per- 
sons knowing conditions speak to our club 
c. Sending relief or supporting relief drives 
d. Adopting a family or a home economics class or 
department in a foreign country 
e. Acting as hostess for foreign visitors on the 
campus 
JOAN MANSFIELD, Student President 
ELEANOR Simpson, Sludent First Vice-President 
Submitted by Evatyn Berastranp, Chairman 


candidates for President of the United States 
Thomas E. Dewey, Robert A. Taft, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Harold E. Stassen, Earl Warren, and Joseph 
W. Martin— and to Charles A. Halleck, such tele- 
gram to read as follows: 


The American Home Economics Association urges you 
to make real the Republican platform on housing by recall 
ing the Congress into immediate session to act on the Taft 
Ellender-Wagner bill, including aids to private enterprise, 
federal and public housing, slum clearance, and research. 

Obviously, the housing bill which passed the Congress 
in its waning hours is an empty shell. It does not meet the 
crying need of veterans or any other citizen of the United 
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States. The Republican convention platform recognized 
that fact. We are confident that you will lend all of your 
efforts to bring about the prompt enactment of the com- 
prehensive housing program embodied in the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill. 


Family 
vesolved, Tha 1e America ome Economics 
Resolved, That the Am n Home Econor 
Association reassert its interest in the National Con- 
\ t t its int t in the National Cor 
ference on Family Life and that it initiate or partici- 
pate actively in follow-up programs. 


Others 


Resolved, That the American Home Economics 
Association express its sincere thanks to the Minne- 
sota Home Economies Association for the generous 
hospitality which has made the thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Association a pleasant and inspiring 
occasion for its members. 

Resolved, That the Association express its appre- 
ciation and thanks to the local chairmen and com- 
mittee members in Minneapolis and St. Paul who 


Legislative Program 


The legislative committee gave careful considera- 
tion to legislation affecting the home and family, then 
submitted a program to the Association membership 
through the May issue of the JournaL. The pro- 
gram, as adopted at the annual business meeting of 
the Association on June 23, 1948, recommends: 

1. Support of appropriations which will enable the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics to develop its program 

2. Support of activities of other federal agencies 
which bear directly on family welfare or fall in 
the field of home economics—the Women’s Bu- 
reau, the Children’s Bureau, the U. 8. Office of 
Education (especially the home economics edu- 
cation service), the Office of Experiment Stations 
(especially research in home economics), the Co- 
operative Extension Service (especially the home 
economics division), the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration (especially the home management 
program) 

3. Support of programs for consumer protection in 
such government agencies as the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the antitrust division of the Department of Jus- 
tice 

+. Support of legislation aiming to promote thrifty 
buying of consumers’ goods 
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have so graciously and ably managed to make our 
stay in the convention city satisfying and profitable. 

Resolved, That the Association extend its thanks to 
the business concerns of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
who co-operated with convention officials by provid- 
ing so generously both educational and social enter- 
tainment. 

Resolved, That the Association express its thanks 
to the exhibitors not only for their financial contribu- 
tions but also for their educational exhibits which aid 
in keeping those in attendance up to date in the 
various fields represented. 

Resolved, That our gratitude be extended to all 
guest speakers who contributed so effectively to re 
freshing and strengthening our determination to pro 
mote the home in the world community. 

Resolved, That our appreciation be extended espe- 
cially to guests from outside the United States who, 
through their participation in our program, helped 
us enlarge our horizon. 

ELOISE Davison, Chairman 


5. Support of legislation to provide an adequate 
program for school lunches (such legislation shall 
include provision for nutrition education and 
supervision of the program by home-economics- 
trained personnel) 

6. Support of legislation to liberalize present social 
security benefits 

‘. Support of legislation to protect children, to safe 
guard maternal health, and to secure for families 
adequate medical and hospital care 

8. Support of legislation to equalize public school 
educational opportunities in all parts of the na- 

tion through federal aid and to increase the 
opportunities for home economics education 

9. Support of legislation to promote research in 

housing and to develop programs for decent 
housing within the financial ability of low-income 
groups 

10. Support of legislation to facilitate the inter- 

national exchange of information and personne! 
for better understanding of home life 

11. Support of legislation to facilitate the economic 

reconstruction of war-torn countries and thus 

help to preserve the peace 
Kuta H. McNauauron, Chairman 
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AHEA Constitution and By-laws 


The text which follows is that of the Constitution and By-laws of the American Home Economics Association as revised at 


the annual meeting of the Association on June 23, 1948. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 


Home Economics Association 
ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


Section 1 The object of this Association shall be the de 
velopment and promotion of standards of home and family 
life that will best further individual and social welfare 
Section 2. Specifically the Association shall aim to ad 
vance this object: by the study of problems connected with 
the family and the institutional household; by encouraging 
the improvement and extension of home economics instruc 
tion in schools and colleges and in adult education pro 
grams; by encouraging improvement of professional educa 
tion for all home economists; by encouraging and aiding 
investigation and research in problems of home economics: 
bv issuing publications and holding meetings through which 
there may be wider and better understanding of the value of 
home economics; and by endeavoring to secure legislation 


for the advancement of home economics interests 
ArTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


All persons who qualify under the provisions of Article 
[Il of the By-laws are eligible to membership in the Associa 
tion. 

ArTICLE IV 


OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The elected officers shall consist of a presi 
dent, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, and a 
treasurer. The salaried officers shall be an executive secre 
tary, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of the 
official journal, and/or such others as the executive board 
may appoint 
Section 
classes of members: (1) past presidents and the elected and 


salaried officers of the Association; (2) the president and one 


The council shall consist of the following 


councilor of each affiliated state home economics associa 
tion: (3) a regional councilor from each region of the Asso 
ciation; (4) the chairman of each division and department 
of the Association and the student chairman of the depart 
ment of college clubs 

Section 3. The executive board shall consist of the 
elected officers of the Association, the chairman of the 


BY 
ARTICLE | 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of national officers, including officers 


of departments and divisions, and members of the nominat 


budget committee, and the chairmen of departments and 
divisions; and the members shall serve until the close of the 
annual meeting at which their successors are elected. The 
president-elect and the salaried officers shall be members of 
the executive board without vote 

Section 4. The executive committee of the board shall 
consist of the elected officers, the chairman of the budget 
committee, and one division or department chairman 
elected by the executive board to serve for one year. The 
president-elect and the salaried officers shall be members 


without vote 


ARTICLE V 


MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the council shall determine, but such 
meeting shall not be called so as to shorten or lengthen the 
term of any elected officer by more than six months. How 
ever, In an emergency the executive board shall have au 
thority to cancel the annual meeting. The Association 
shall hold at least one business session at the time of the 


annual meeting 


ArTICLE VI 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Divisions of the Association consist of members particu 
larly interested in special phases of home economics subject 
matter; departments consist of members engaged in special 
fields of home economies work. Divisions and departments 
may be organized on the approval of the executive board 
in accordance with Article VI, Section 4, of the By-laws. 


ARTICLE VII 


JOURNAL 


The Association shall issue a professional journal of 
which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will shall 


be vested in the Association. 
ArTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any annual business meet 
ing, provided that notice of the proposed amendment is 
given in due form at the preceding annual meeting or by 
mail to all members one month previous to the meeting at 


which it is to be voted on. 


-LAWS 


ing committee shall be held by ballot mailed to all individ- 
ual members at least one month before the annual meeting 
Ballots shall be returned in sealed envelopes marked ‘‘bal 
lot,’ opened and counted by an elections committee ap 
pointed by the executive board. 
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Section 2. The election of the president shall take place 
one year before she assumes office. After assuming office 
as president, she shall serve until the close of the third an 
nual meeting following her election. Only a member of the 
council or one who has served on the council shall be eligible 
for this office. 

Section 3. One vice-president to serve for three years 
shall be elected annually and shall serve until the close of 
the meeting following the election of a successor. 

Section 4. A recording secretary and a treasurer sha! 
be elected for a term of two years and shall serve until the 
close of the meet ing follow ing the election of their respect ive 
successors 

Section 5. A nominating committee consisting of five 
members shall be elected each year to serve for one year. 
The chairman of the committee shall be designated by the 
president. 

Such committee shall present two nominations for presi 
dent-elect and for recording secretary in the odd years, for 
treasurer in the even years, for one vice-president each year, 
and seven nominations for members of the nominating com- 
mittee each year. Space should be provided on the ballot 
for the addition of names of other candidates. 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast. 


ARTICLE II 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Seclion 1. 
recording secretary, and the treasurer shall have the duties 


(1) The president, the vice-presidents, the 


usually pertaining to their offices. 

(2) The president shall be chairman of the council, of the 
executive board, and of the executive committee. The 
president shall appoint all committees the appointment of 
which is not otherwise specifically provided for. She shall 
fill all vacancies, but such appointments shall hold only un 
til the next annual meeting unless confirmed by the body 
which originally made the appointment. 

(3) The president-elect shall sit on the executive board 
and the executive committee, but without vote, and shall 
receive copies of all material which goes to the members of 
the executive board. 

(4) The recording secretary shall be responsible for the 
minutes of all business meetings of the Association and its 
governing bodies and shall conduct such correspondence as 
the governing bodies may direct. 

(5) The treasurer shall have custody of all money, bonds, 
notes, deeds, mortgages, and other securities belonging to 
the Association and shall invest and reinvest, as directed 
by the investment committee, all funds of the Association 
held for investment. The treasurer shall pay out money 
only upon receipt of vouchers approved by the executive 
secretary in accordance with Article II, Section 1 (7). At 
each annual meeting of the Association the treasurer shall 
render a report of receipts and expenditures. The treasurer 
shall also give such information in regard to the property of 
the Association in the possession of the treasurer as may be 
requested from time to time by the president. The execu 
tive board may delegate these powers to a deputy treasurer 
for such times as the treasurer may be unable to act. 

(6) The duties of all salaried officers shall be determined 
by the executive board, and these officers shall be responsi 
ble to the executive board. 

(7) The executive secretary shall authorize the treasurer 
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to make payments in accordance with the budget after it is 
approved by the executive board and the council. The 
executive secretary shall not approve for payment any bills 
not covered by the budget unless authorized so to do by the 
executive board or the executive committee. Duplicates of 
all minutes shall be furnished the executive secretary as her 
authorization for approving payments. Should the office 
of the executive secretary be vacant at any time, the presi 
dent may delegate this power to another officer 

Section 2. (1) The council shall meet at the time of the 
annual meeting of the Association and on the eall of the 
president, or at the written request of ten members of the 
council. 

(2) It shall appoint and receive reports of standing com 
mittees and such special committees as the executive board 
may refer to it, approve the yearly budget, and consider the 
general policies and needs of the Association 

(3) One-third of the members of the council shall consti 
tute a quorum 

Section 3. (1) The executive board shall manage the 
business of the Association and administer the property of 
the Association, report to the council, and refer to the coun 
cil such matters as it deems desirable. It shall appoint the 
salaried officers, a deputy treasurer, and an auditor who is a 
certified public accountant to audit the official financial 
records of the Association at least once a year. It shall ap 
point such advisory and special committees as may be 
needed or are not otherwise provided for. The appointment 
of each officer to the present salaried positions shall be for a 
term of not more than three years, with the possibility of 
reappointment for consecutive terms of three years, with a 
retirement age of 65 years. Reappointments shall be made 
not less than six months prior to the expiration of each 
three-year period. As new salaried positions are created, 
definite length of term of office and stipulation on reappoint 
ment shal! be specified. 

(2) The executive board shall meet immediately before 
and after the annual meeting and at other times on call of 
the president, or at the written request of one-half of its 
members. 

(3) One-third of the voting members of this board shall 
constitute a quorum 

Section 4. The executive committee shal! act for the 
executive board between meetings of the latter. It shall 
meet on the call of the president. Five voting members 


shall constitute a quorum 
ArtTicLe II] 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. -(1) Membership in the American Home Eco 
nomics Association shall be open to men and women trained 
in home economies or related fields who are or have been 
professionally concerned with family life or the professions 
related thereto. 

(2) Applicants for individual membership in the Amer 
ican Home Economics Association shall have the following 
qualifications for admission to membership in the Associa 
tion: 

A degree from a college or university with a major in 


home economics; or 


A degree from a college or university with a major in a 
related field (as biological science, physical science, 
social science, psychology, related art) and, in addi 


tion, evidence satisfactory to the executive board that 
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through subsequent training or experience the person 
has become, in interest and practice, a home economist 


3) A membership credentials committee shall be ap 


pointed by the executive board and shall consist of a chair 
man chosen from the executive board and four members of 
the council. The committee shall be responsible, in con 
sultation with state associations, for the development and 
interpretation of policies in regard to membership in the 
American Home Economics Association. State member 
ship credentials committees shall be responsible for receiv 
ing and approving applications for membership in accord 
with these policies and shall refer doubtful cases to the na 
tional membership credentials committee 
(4) Individual members shall be of three classes. All 
shall have voting privileges 
a. Annual members, who shall pay $4 a year to the na 
tional organization in addition to state dues Annual 
members shall receive the official journal of the Asso 
ciation. With the consent and co-operation of the 
state associations, graduating seniors may be granted 
a rate of $3.50 national dues for the first year out of col 
lege if they accept the offer before leaving the campus. 
A person who is otherwise qualified but lives where 
there is no affiliated state home economics association 
or where the affiliated state association makes no pro- 
vision for his or her membership may become a mem- 
ber-at-large by paying $4 for annual membership 
direct to the Association office 
b. Life members, who have qualified as members and 
have paid $100 at one time to the American Home co 
nomics Association. They shall receive the official 
journal and be exempt from further dues tothe AHEA 

ce. Honorary members, whom the Association desires to 
honor for exceptional service within the interests of 
the Association. Honorary members shall pay no 
dues. They shall receive the official journal of the 
Association 

(5) Collection of dues shall be the joint responsibility of 
the state and national associations 

6) Former members apply ing for reinstatement shall be 
required to meet membership requirements In effect at the 
time of reinstatement 

Section 2. State and other affiliated organizations 

(1) A state home economics association in order to affili 
ate with the American Home Economics Association shall 
include in its constitution the following statements: ‘‘The 
object of this organization js the same as that of the Ame 
ican Home Economies Association, as stated in its Constitu 
tion, Article Il. In addition, this association wishes to de 
vote itself more specifically to the problems of home eco 
nomics as they develop in its local field.”’ 

Such an affiliated association may fix the amount of its 
membership dues; but, in addition, it shall collect and send 
to the American Home Economics Association a fee for each 
member, in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 1, of the By-laws 

Each individual hereafter enrolled in an affiliated state 
association shall meet the qualifications for membership in 
the American Home Economics Association. 

(2) Home economics organizations in territorial and 
insular possessions of the United States and in Canadian 
provinces may become affiliated with the American Home 
Economics Association on the same basis as state associa 
tions. The term “affiliated state home economics associa 
tions’’ will be used to designate all. 
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Each association affiliated in accordance with Article 
I11, Section 2 (1) and (2), of the By-laws may be represented 
on the council of the Association by its president and a coun 
cilor 

3 \ home economics student organization in a college 
may affiliate through an affiliated state home economics 
association by paying such state dues as the latter may 
designate and in addition 10 cents per member national 
dues to be forwarded to the American Home Economics 
\ssociation, the minimum national dues to be $2 per club 
These affiliated clubs form the department of college clubs 
of the Association They shall be represented on the exec 
utive board by the chairman of the advisory committee on 
college clubs and on the council by this same chairman and 
by the student chairman of the department 

4) An organization, a majority of whose members are 
engaged in homemaking and all of whose members are eligi 
ble for AHEA membership in accordance with Article IIT, 
Section | (4) a, may affiliate through a state home economics 
association by paying annually such dues as the state asso 
ciation may designate, of which $5 shall be forwarded to the 
{American Home Economics Association, provided that such 
members as are engaged in home economics in a professional 
remunerative occupation are individual members of the 
Association The group shall have one vote and shall re 
ceive the official journal of the Association 

5) A group in a foreign country, organized because of 
interest in home economics, may, on approval of the execu 
tive board, affiliate with the American Home Economics 
(Association on payment of an annual fee of $5. It shall have 
no voting privileges but shall receive the official journal ol 


the Association 


ARTICLE IV 


REGIONS AND REGIONAL COUNCILORS 


Section 1. The Association membership in the United 
States shall be organized by regions as follows: (1) New 
england, (2) Eastern, (3) Southern, (4) Central, (5) West 
Central, (6) Pacific, (7) Inland Empire 

Until such time as it will seem advisable for purposes of 
more effective work to alter the groupings ol these states, 
the regions shall be constituted as follows 

(1) New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass 
achusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 

2) Eastern: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia 

3) Southern: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Ten 
nessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas, Puerto Rico 

$) Central: West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, lowa 
5) West Central: Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado. New Mexico 

6) Pacific: Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California 

7) Inland Empire: Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington 

(Changes in these regions and groupings may be made by 
the council 

Section 2 One regional councilor from each region to 
serve for two vears shall be elected at the time of the annual 
meeting by the presidents and councilors of affiliated asso 
ciations of that region attending the annual meeting. The 
regional councilor shall serve as chairman of the group from 
her region during the process of selecting the new coun 
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cilor. Inthe event that a region has no official representa 
tives present, the president of the Association shall appoint 
the councilor from that region. Regions 2, 4, and 6 shall 
elect in even years and regions 1, 3, 5, and 7 in odd years. 

The regional councilors shall constitute an advisory com 
mittee to the executive secretary and the field secretary and 
act as a standing committee to make recommendations to 
the council as to the region for the annual meeting at least 
two vears in advance and the city at least one vear in ad 


vance. 


ARTICLE V 


COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be the following committees: 

(1) A committee on committees appointed by the execu 
tive board. This committee shall recommend to the coun 
cil, for appointment, the personnel for standing committees 
and for such special committees as may be referred to this 
committee. 

(2) An advisory editorial committee appointed annually 
by the executive board. The duty of the editorial advisory 
committee shall be to assist the editor in maintaining the 
official journal on a high standard as regards both subject 
matter and manner of presentation 

(3) An advisory committee for the college clubs ap 
pointed annually by the executive board. The chairman of 
the advisory committee for college clubs shall be chairman 
of the department of college clubs. The department of 
college clubs shall elect its own student officers 

(4) An investment committee consisting of the president, 
the executive secretary, the treasurer, one vice-president 
selected annually by the executive board, and the chairman 
of the budget committee. The treasurer shall serve as 
chairman. 

The investment committee shall have general supervision 
of the investment and reinvestment of all funds of the Asso 
ciation held for investment, shall designate banks to be 
used as depositories of Association funds, and shall desig 
nate individuals to be bonded, the amounts of these bonds, 
and the agencies furnishing them. A decision reached by a 
majority of its members and expressed either by vote at a 
meeting or in writing without a meeting shall be binding 
upon the committee 

(5) An advisory budget committee consisting of the pres 
ident, the treasurer, the executive secretary, and a past 
president and a vice-president to be designated annually by 
the president, the chairman to be designated by the presi 
dent. This committee is empowered to draft and present 
the budget to the executive board and to act in an advisory 
capacity in following the operation of the budget during the 
fiscal year, which shall be from August | to July 31 

(6) A membership credentials committee as provided 
for in Article III, Section 1 (3). 

(7) Elections committee as provided for in Article I, sec 
tion 1. 

(8) Time and place committee as provided for in Article 
IV, Section 2. 

Section 2. The council or the executive board or the 
executive committee may appoint other committees as 
needed. 

Section 3. Each standing committee shall report to the 
council at the time of the annual meeting of the Association 


Septembe r 19 18 


and submit reports at such other times as may be directed 
by the council or the executive board. 
Other committees shall report as occasion demands. 


ArtIcLE VI 


DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. Each division and department shall have a 
chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the division 
or department shall from time to time authorize. Divisions 
and departments, with the exception of the department of 
student clubs, shall elect their own officers by mail, their 
nominations to be a part of the ballot mailed by the Associa 
tion to all members. An annual report of the work of each 
division and department shall be made at the Association 
business meeting. 

Fach division and department shall have control of any 
funds that it may raise; but such funds may not be raised 
except with the consent of the council or executive board 
of the Association. With the approval of the council, a 
division or department may establish special qualifications 
for its membership in addition to those for membership in 
the Association. 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the pro 
gram of the annual meeting of the Association for division 
and department meetings, and the proceedings of these 
meetings shall be included in the published reports of the 
\ssociation The executive board shall provide, from the 
funds of the Association, such appropriations toward the 
work of the divisions and departments as the funds may 
permit. 

Section 3 
sented on the council and on the executive board of the As 


Divisions and departments shall be repre 


sociation by their chairmen, and in addition the department 
of college clubs shall be represented on the council by its 
student chairman 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common in 
terest not provided for in existing divisions or departments 
may hold meetings at the time and place of the annual meet 
ing of the Association subject to the approval of the execu 
tive board. After three such meetings the group may 


petition the executive board for admission as a regular divi 


sion or department of the Association 


ArTICLE VII 


The American Home Economics Association shall serve 
as a sponsor of the Future Homemakers of America. The 
executive board of the AHEA shall appoint representatives 
to serve on the advisory board of that organization 


ArTICcLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


These By-laws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any business meeting of the Asso 
ciation, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 


be given in due form at least one month in advance 


ARTICLE IX 


CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Susiness shall be conducted according to Robert’s Rules 


of Order. 
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Officers and Committees—1948—49 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 


President, *Marie Dye, Michigan State College, Fast Lansing 
Vice-Presidents, Claribel Nye, University of California, 
Berkeley 4 
Edna M. Martin, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash 
ington 
*Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Social Secur 
ity Administration, Washington 25, D. C 
Recording Secretary, Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan 
Treasurer, *Dorothy KE. Shank, 1400 Lake Shore Drive, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Council 


Past Presidents 

lected and Salaried Officers 

President and Councilor of Each Affiliated State Association 
Regional Councilors 

Chairmen of Divisions and Departments 

Student Chairman of the Department of College Clubs 


Executive Board 


lected Officers of the Association as listed above 
Chairmen of Divisions 

Chairmen of Departments 

Chairman of Budget Committee 

Kxecutive Secretary 

Kditor of Publications 

Susiness Manager 


Field Secretary 


Executive Committee 


K:lected Officers of the Association 

ixecutive Secretary 

K:ditor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 

Chairman of Budget Committee 

Kleected Member (*Mrs. Elsie Frost MeMurry, New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca ) 


Headquarters Staff Officers 


700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 
Executive Secretary, Mildred Horton 
Editor of Publications, *Lillian L. Steckman 
Field Secre tary, *Frances Urban 
Business Manager, Lorna Goodman 
In Charge of Consumer Education Activities, Mrs. Margaret 
D. Thompson 


Regional Councilors' 


1) New England Region (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont; 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut ) 
Katherine L. Baker, 72 Lincoln Road, Medford, 


Massachusetts 


2) Eastern Region (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia), Evelyn 
Herrington, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


3) Southern Region (Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
(Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas 
Mrs. Catherine T 
I:ducation, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dennis, State Department of 


1) Central Region (West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa), 
“Beatrice Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 


5) West Central Region (Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico 
Helen B. Burton, University of Oklahoma, Norman 


6) Pacific Region (Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California), 
*B. Eleanor Johnson, University of Arizona, Tucson 


7) Inland Empire Region (Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington), Mrs. Verna J. Hitcheock, 


University of Wyoming, Laramie 


' The regional councilors constitute the time and place 
committee for the annual meeting. Mrs. Verna J. Hitcheock 
is chairman of the committee for 1948-49 
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DIVISIONS 


Art 


Chairman, Clara Dodson, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, New York 

Chairman-elect, *Marie Lien, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 

Vice-Chairman, Mary Inez Mann, Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Secrelary, *Frances Clinton, Oregon Extension Service, 
Corvallis 


Family Economics— Home Management 


Chairman, Margaret 
Nebraska 

Chairman-elect, *Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman, Mary B. Settle, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Liston, 1600 R Street, Lincoln, 


Secretary, *Cleo Fitzsimmons, Purdue University, West 


Lafayette, Indiana 
Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, Ruth Connor, Florida State University, Talla 
hassee 

Chairman-elect, *Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Elsa B. Bate, Vocational and Adult 
Education Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 

Secretary, *Esther MeGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 
Ferry Avenue, East, Detroit, Michigan 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, Mrs. Eva Donelson Wilson, 256 FE. Irvin Avenue 
State College, Pennsylvania 

Chairman-elect, *Vera R. Goddard, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

Vice-Chairman, Elizabeth Dvyar, Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins 

Secretary, *Abby L 


hattan 


Marlatt, Kansas State College, Man 


Housing 


Chairman, Pauline Gordon, State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


Chairman-elect, Alabama Polytechnic 


*Florence Davis, 
Institute, Auburn 

Vice-Chairman, Helen Noves, Washington Extension Serv 
ice, Pullman 

*Alma C 


Columbus 


Secretary, Heiner, Ohio State University, 


Textiles and Clothing 
Chairman, Mrs. Elsie Frost MceMurrv. New York State 


College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
Chairman-elec bs *] ucy Lane, Oregon State ( ‘ollege, ( ‘orvallis 
Vice-Chairman, Hazel B. Strahan, Michigan State College, 

Kast Lansing 
4, *Anna Marie 
\ustin 


Secretar Caswell, University of Texas, 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 
Chairman, *Ruth D. Noer, West Virginia University, Mor 
gantown 
Vice-Chairman, *Charlotte Biester, Santa Barbara College, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
Secretary, Ruth L. Bonde, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Northwestern University, 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Chairman, *Helen Michaelsen, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg 

*Lillian Sehmidt, 10th Floor, Capitol 

Building, Lincoln 9, Nebraska 


Vice-Chairman, 
Secretary, Gertrude Roskie, Montana State College, Bozeman 


Extension Service 
Chairman, *Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, University of Wyo 
ming, Laramie 
Vice-Chairman, *Ruth McCammon, Washington Extension 
Service, Pullman 
Secretary, Jean M. Stewart, Arizona Extension Service, 
Tucson 


Farmers Home Administration 


Chairman, *Elizabeth Rivers, 4020 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, *H Marie Pickett, 440 Key 
Oklahoma Citv, Oklahoma 


Secretary, Mary L. Johnson, 1101 Porter Street, Columbia, 


Pleasant Avenue 


Building, 


Missouri 


Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, *Esther Latzke, Armour & Company, Chicago 9, 
Illinois 
Vice-Chairman, *Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall’s Magazine 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
Secretary, Janet E. Crawford, National Cranberry Associa 

tion, Hanson, Massachusetts 
Secretary-elect. *lris Davenport, Southern Agriculturist, 


Nashyv ille, Tennessee 
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Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, *Katherine Hart, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

Vice-Chairman, *Ruth E 
Cafeterias, Oakland, California 

Secretary, Daisy I. Purdy, Oklahoma A & M College, Still 


water 


Walker, Supervisor of School 


Homemaking 


Chairman, *Mrs. Barbara Peck, Beaverton, Oregon 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Viola M. Toepfer, 3238 North Downer, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 

Secretary, Mrs. Grace M. Farr, 3869 W. 160th Street, Cleve 
land 11, Ohio 


Research 


Chairman, *May L. Cowles, University of Wisconsin, Madi 


son 

Vice-Chairman, *Margaret Nesbitt, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary, Mary L. Dodds, Tennessee Experiment Station, 


Knoxville 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, *Miriam Lowenberg, Rochester Child Health 
Project, Rochester, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, *Cornelia Dunphy, Community Service 
Society, New York 

Secretary, Dorothy G. Williams, New York City Department 
of Health, New York, New York 


College Clubs 


Chairman of Department and Student Club Adviser, *Evalyn 
Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, Storrs 

President, *Joan Mansfield, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton 

Ist Vice-President, *Kleanor Simpson, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan 

2nd Vice-President, *Betty Argyle, Brigham Young Uni 
versity, Provo, Utah 

Secretary, *Sally Sallade, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 


Auburn 


COMMITTEES 


Abbreviations: BL, designated in by-laws; EB or P, appointed by the executive board or president; C, recommended by 


committee on committees to the council. 
Apprentice Training (EB or P 


Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College Park, Chair 
rid? 

*Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil 
adelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Ruth Lusby, New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, 155 Battle Avenue, White Plains, New 
York 

Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
140 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Louise M. Norton, Plattsburg State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York 

Klda Robb, Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

*Marie Sellers, General Foods ¢ ‘orporation, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 


Awards (C 


*Helen T. Parsons, 219 Home Economics Building, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Chairman 

Ruth Blair, University of Colorado, Boulder 

*Catherine Personius, New York State College of Home 
Economies, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Clara A. Storvick, Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Budget, Advisory on (BL) 


A Past President *Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6), Chairman 

President of the Association (*Marie Dye 

Treasurer of the Association (*Dorothy E. Shank) 

\ Vice-President (*Marjorie M. Heseltine) 

kixecutive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Advisory on (EB or P 


Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, Berkeley 4 (2 


years) Chairman 
Olga P. Brucher, Rhode Island State College, Kingston (2 
years ) 
*Florance B. King, University of Vermont, Burlington 
(3 years 
*Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 
(3 years 
Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue, 
East, Detroit, Michigan (1 year 
Minnie Price, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 (1 yeal 
President of the Association (*Marie Dye 
Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton 
Chairman of Legislative Committee, ez officio (Mrs. Ella H. 
McNaughton 
(The steering committee of the Research Department is 
to serve as a counseling committee to this committee 


College Clubs, Advisory on (EB or P by BL 


*Evalyn 8S. Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Chairman 

Helen Bosard, Box 1703, University of Alabama, University 

*Bess Caldwell, University of Texas, Austin 

*Lois Holt, New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick 

Oreana Merriam, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Margaret E. Raffington, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

*Catherine Romney, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah 

*Thelma Thompson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio 

*Fleta Whitaker, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mis 


sissippi 
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Committees (EB) 
*Iedna Martin, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington, 
Chairman 
*Ida A. Anders, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
*Corris Guy, Helms Bakeries, 8740 Venice Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 34, California 
Geneveve Johnston, Board of Education, 811 N. E. Broad- 
way, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mary Keown, Florida Extension Service, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 
*Mrs. May Reynolds, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
*Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 410 North 18th Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
President (*Marie Dye) 
A Vice-President (*Marjorie M. Heseltine) 
Constitution and By-Laws (C) 
*Onah Jacks, West Texas State College, Canyon, Chairman 
Keturah E. Baldwin, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, 
D. C. 
*Lita Bane, 701 West Pennsylvania, Urbana, Illinois 
Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 
Myrtle M. Weldon, Extension Service, University of Ken 
tucky, Lexington 29 
Consumer Interests (C) 
Henrietta M. Thompson, Box 1983, University of Alabama, 
University, Chairman 
Sadye F. Adelson, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Mary Louise Chase, Illinois Extension Service, 206 Bevier 
Hall, Urbana 
Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 4 
Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick 
Alice Linn, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, Ellen H. Richards Institute, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Mrs. Dorotha Finch Marlow, Shaker Heights High School 
Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 
Florence Mason, Extension Service, University of Mary 
land, College Park 
Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco 
nomics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave 
nue, New York 22, New York 
Mrs. Dora Sorg Welch, 1626 Mt. Eagle Place, Alexandria, 
Virginia 
Mary C. Whitlock, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Mrs. Lucille J. Williamson, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
*Helen Wilmore, University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Criteria for Evaluating College Programs of Home 
Economics (EB or P) 

Gladys Branegan, Campbell Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Chairman 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, Kast Lansing 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

*Edna A. Hill, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

*Mrs. Dora 8S. Lewis, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, New York 

*Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, University of Georgia, Athens 

*Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


(Regional committees appear in column 2.) 


Criteria for Evaluating College Programs of Home 
Economics (Continued) 
Regional Committees 
Central 
Mary Beeman, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 
Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Illinois Extension Serv 
ice, Urbana 
Gertrude E. Chittenden, Iowa State College, Ames 
Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Edna A. Hill, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Lelia Massey, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
Sister Mary Pierre, Mundelein College, 6363 Sheridan 
toad, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


New England and Middle Atlantic 


Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology» 
Philadelphia 4 

Pearl 8. Greene, University of Maine, Orono 

Mrs. Dora 8. Lewis, Hunter College, New York, New York 

Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Mildred Sipp, Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 
New York 


Southern 


Statie EK. Erickson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin 12 

Henrietta M. Thompson, University of Alabama. Uni 
versity 

Mary Wilson, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 

Mrs Pauline Park Wilson, University of Ceorgia, Athens 


West and Northwest 


Jessie Coles, University of California, Berkeley 4 
Ann C. Platt, Montana State University, Missoula 
Margaret Terrill, University of Washington, Seattle 5 


Elections (EB or P 


Berenice Mallory, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

*Mrs. Mary Holme Bitting, 2704 East-West Drive, Chevy 
Chase 15, Maryland 

Mrs. Lillian P. Butler, 1200 Kingwood Drive, Tacoma Park, 
Maryland 

Mrs. N. R. Ellis, 3417 22d Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 

Mrs. Helen Harrison Hurt, 7111 Gloster Road, Washington 
16, D.C 

Mrs. Sherman E. Johnson, 118 North Jackson Street, Arling 
ton, Virginia 

Mrs. Margaret Larsen Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alexan 
dria, Virginia 

Mrs. Carolyn Plunknett, 4836 South 29th Street, Arlington, 
Virginia 

tuth Sheldon, Washington Gas Light Company, 1100 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 

Mrs. Marga M. Test, 7701 Georgia Avenue, N. W., Washing 
ton 12, D.C, 

Kathryn M. Towne, George Washington University, Wash 
ington 6, D. C 

Mrs. Dora Sorg Welch, 1626 Mt. Eagle Place, Alexandria, 
Virginia 
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Evaluation (EB or P) 


Mrs. Clara Brown Arny, University of Minnesota, Uni 
versity Farm, St. Paul 1, Chairman 

Ruth Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania 

Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 12 

Dorothy D. Scott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

Letitia Walsh, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Subcommittee on Administration 


*Ruth Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
Chairman 

*Sarah Blackwell, New York State College of Home Eco 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Gertrude E. Chittenden, Iowa State College, Ames 

*Mrs. Mildred T. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg 

*Mrs. Frances Wilson, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Subcommittee on Food and Nutrition 


Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright, lowa State College, Ames 

Mrs. Dorothy Maclary Schnell, Santa Barbara College, Uni 
versity of California, Santa Barbara 

Esther F. Segner, New York State Education Department, 
Albany 

Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos 


Subcommittee on Home Management and Equipment 


Daisy Davis, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

Mrs. Jean Muir Dorsey, 1502 South Lincoln Avenue, Urbana 
Illinois 

Hazel M. Hatcher, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

Florence McKinney, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Bernice Strawn, Department 817, Sears Roebuck and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Virginia Van Nostrand, General Mills, Inc., 1620 Central 
Avenue, Northeast, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Subcommittee on Housing, House Planning, and 
Furnishing 


Margaret Beeman, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Mrs. Edna P. Brandau, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 

Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1 

Mary A. Mason, Box 3804, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton 

Ruth Segolson, Augsburg College, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


(Subcommittee on Textiles and Clothing appears in column 2.) 
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Evaluation (Continued) 
Subcommittee on Textiles and Clothing 


Muriel Brasie, New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca 

Mrs. Frances 8. Goldsmith, University of Louisville, Louis 
ville, Kentucky 

Edna Meshke, Santa Barbara College, University of Cali 
fornia, Santa Barbara 

Jane Saddler, Iowa State College, Ames 

Elizabeth Tarpley, University of Texas, Austin 12 


Executive Committee 


See page 431 for personnel 


Fellowship Awards (C 


*Mrs. Lucile Rust, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Chaz) 
man 

‘Johnie Christian, Box 3942, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton 

Kathleen A. Johnston, School of Home Economics, Univer 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5 

*Elizabeth Lee Vineent, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornel] University, Ithaca 


Headquarters, Advisory to (EB or P 


») 


Edna P. Amidon, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., Chairman 

“Mrs. Mariana T. Nelson, 1830 Jackson Street, N.E., Wash 
ington 18, D.C 

Helen Stacey, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admin 


istration, Washington 25, D. C 


Home Econemics in Health Education (C 


Helen LeBaron, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Chairman 

Mrs. Ruth B. Barker, Westchester County Department of 
Family and Child Welfare, Room 400 County Office 
Building, White Plains, New York 

*Mary A. Crenshaw, Kentucky State Department of Health, 
620 South 3d Street, Louisville 

Astrid C. Erickson, North Dakota Extension Service, State 
College Station, Fargo 

S. Elizabeth Lovell, District Health Department, Box 191, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Mrs. Hazel Stevens, Utah State Department of Health, 
B15 State Capitol, Salt Lake City 


Home Safety Education (C) 


Gladys T. Olson, Iowa State College, Ames, Chairman 

*Helen Bosard, Box 1703, University of Alabama, University 

*Vera M. Ellithorpe, Kansas Extension Service, Manhattan 

Lorraine Ford, Mississippi State College, State College 

V. Enid Sater, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

tufie Lee Williams, Chico State College, Chico, California 
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International (C) 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., Chairman 

Marion H. Steele, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C.., 
Secretary 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Department of Home Economics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York 

*Mrs. Zola Butterfield, West Virginia Institute of Tech 
nology, Montgomery 

Hazel Hatcher, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

Katherine Holtzclaw, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville 

*Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 2540 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 

*Flemmie P. Kittrell, Howard University, Washington 1, 
D.C. 

Martha Kramer, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Mrs. Louise J. Peet, lowa State College, Ames 

Onica Prall, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 

*Sister Mary Providentia, Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio 7, Texas 

Sybil L. Smith, 1421 44th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C 

Louise Stanley, Agricultural Research Administration, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Marie White, U. S. Offlee of Education, Washington 25, 
dD. ©. 

Chairman of the Department of College Clubs (*Evalyn 
Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, Storrs) 
Adviser of Future Homemakers of America (Hazel Frost, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Investment (EB) 


Treasurer of the Association, Chairman (*Dorothy E. Shank 
President of the Association (*Marie Dye) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 

A Vice-President (*Edna Martin) 


Legislative (C) 


Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, 700 Victor Building, Washington 
1, D. C., Chairman 

*Tessie Agan, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Mary I. Barber, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 

*Mabel V. Campbell, 807} Northwestern Avenue, Ames, 
lowa 

Mary Farnham, Cleveland Heights Board of Education, 
1749 Lee Road, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio 

Cleo Fitzsimmons, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Grace M. Henderson, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

*Mrs. Helen Matlock, 616 Forum Building, Sacramento, 
California 

*T. Faye Mitchell, University of Maryland, College Park 

*Mrs. Fred J. Pace, Marrowbone, Kentucky 

Helen G. Ward, State Department of Education, Richmond 
16, Virginia 

*Elizabeth Williams, Arkansas Extension Service, 421} 
West Capitol, Little Rock 

*Mrs. Eva Donelson Wilson, 256 East Irvin Avenue, State 
College, Pennsylvania 


Local Arrangements for 1949 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 

*Hilda Faust, 112 Giannini Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley t, Chairman 

*Mrs. Edith MeNab Murphy, Co-ordinator, Home Eco 
nomics and School Cafeterias, 93 Grove Street, San 


Francisco 2, California. Vice-Chairman 


Membership Credentials (EB 


“Gladys Wyckoff, Appleton City, Missouri, Chairman 

*Beatrice J. Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 

tuth Sheldon, Washington Gas Light Company, 1100 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 

*Susan F. West, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 11 


Nominating (Elected by Ballot 


*Mary I. Barber, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Chairman 

*Helen B. Burton, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

*Ethelwyn Dodson, University of California, Berkeley 4 

*Mary Rokahr, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25 
D.C. 

*Katherine E. Staley, Extension Service, Meridian, Mis 


Sissippi 


Permanent Headquarters Fund (¢ 


*Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Raymond Avenue, St 
Paul 3S, Minnesota, Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 700 Victor Building, Washington | 
D. C., Secre lary 

Benjamin R. Andrews, 6 Woodbine Street, Fairview Park 
Burlington, Vermont 

Hazel Frost, Future Homemakers of America, | S. Ofhes 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C 

Mrs. Olive Paul Goodrich, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

*Lucy MeCormack, Board of Education, West 503-4th Ave 
nue, Spokane 9, Washington 

Irene E. McDermott, Board of Public Education, Adminis 
tration Building, Bellefield & Forbes, Pittsburgh 13 
Pennsylvania 

*Joan Mansfield (President of College Club Department 
Box 3512, Texas State College for Women, Denton 

*Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College Park 

‘Josephine Parks, Hot Point, Inc., 304 Red Rock Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Treasurer (*Dorothy FE. Shank 


Permanent Headquarters Planning 


Maud Wilson, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Chairman 

Mercedes A. Bates, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los Angeles 13, 
California 

Margaret M. Edwards, University of North Carolina, 


Greensboro 


Katherine W. Harris, New York State College of Home 


Economies, Cornell University, Ithaca 
Ellen LeNoir, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Lelia Massey, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
Edna Van Horn, Oregon State University, Corvallis 
Regional Councilors 
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Program for 1949 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 


*Claribel Nye, 112 Giannini Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Chairman 

*Hilda Faust, 112 Giannini Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4 

*Mary S. Lyle, Iowa State College, Ames 

*Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, Berkeley 4 

*Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave 
nue, New York 22, New York 

President of the Association (*Marie Dye) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 


Program-of-Work (C) 


*Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Chairman 
Chairmen, or program-of-work chairmen, of divisions and 


departments 


Publications 
Advisory on Advertising in the Journal (EB or P) 


Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Chairman 


Policie 8 


Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 4 


*Florence Fallgatter, lowa State College, Ames 


T¢ chn ical 


Milicent Hathaway, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 
Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, Ellen H. Richards Institute, 


The Pennsylvania State College, State College 
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Publications (Continued) 
Advisory Editorial [on the Journal] (EB) 
*Day Monroe, 2311 West 17th Street, Topeka 
Chairman 
President of the Association (*Marie Dye 


Kansas, 


’ 


Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 


Policies 


‘Sybil L. Smith, 1421 44th Street, N.W., Washington 7, 
. ©. 


*Ivol Spafford, Rock Creek, Ohio 


Te chn ical 


Georgian Adams, Office of Experiment Stations, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Esther A. Atkinson, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Arnold E. Baragar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln | 

Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College 

*Ann Krost, 600 West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 5 
Minnesota 

Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, Family Life Program, Asheville 
City Schools, Asheville, North Carolina 

*Ethel L. Phelps, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1 

Florence I. Scoular, Box 5217, North Texas State College, 
Denton 

Georgiana Smurthwaite, Kansas Extension Service, Man 
hattan 

*Mrs. Marion D. Sweetman, University of Maine, Orono 


Advisory on Publications (C) 
*Eunice Heywood, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 
25, D.C., Chairman 
*Mrs. Callie Mae Coons, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economies, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 
*Berenice Mallory, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 
2. ©. 


Resolutions at the 1949 Annual Meeting (C 


Jean M. 
*Margaret 


Tucson 


Seattle 


Stewart, Arizona Extension Service, 


Terrell, 


Executive Secretary 


University of Washington, 
*Mildred Horton 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


American Standards Association, Council and the 
Consumer Goods Committee of the (EB or P) 


On the Council 


Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil 
adelphia 4, Pennsylvania, Representative 

Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett, Paeonian Springs, Virginia, 
Alternate 


On the Consumer Goods Commitlee 

Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett, Paeonian Springs, Virginia, 
Representative 

Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil 
adelphia 4, Pennsylvania, Al/ernate 

Anna M. Dooley, Board of Education, New York City, 131 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York, Alternate 

*Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave 
nue, New York 22, New York, Alternate 


Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and NEA 
(EB or P) 


Representing the American Vocational Association 


*Mary Ling Hayley, State Department of Education, 501 
Dexter Avenue, Montgomery 4, Alabama, Chairman of 
the Council 

*Thelma Thorne, College of Home Economics, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, ex officio 


Representing the AHEA 


Edna Kraft, State Board for Vocational Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

*Helen Michaelsen, Central Washington College of Educa 
tion, Ellensburg, ex officio 


Representing the Notional Education Association 


*Mrs. Erma B. Christy, 139 Central High School Building, 
Muncie, Indiana 
Muriel G. McFarland, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 


Indiana, ex officio 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of the 
(EB or P) 


Representative of the Department of Elementary and Sec 
ondary Schools (*Edna Kraft, State Board for Voca 
tional Education, Des Moines, Iowa) 

Field Secretary (*Frances Urban) 


National Commission for Children and Youth (EB or P) 


Esther MeGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue, 
East, Detroit, Michigan 


National Consumer-Retailer Council (EB or P) 


Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco 
nomics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C., Representative 

*Berenice Mallory, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Alternate 

*Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio 

Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick 

*Mary Rokahr, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Practical Nurse Education Asseciation, Advisory 
Committee of the (EB or P 


Ata Lee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 


Curriculum Committee 


*Arlene Pinkham, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 


School Lunch, Joint Committee of AHEA and ADA 
and SFSA on (EB or P) 


Representing the American Home Economics Association 


Mrs. Gertrude Nicolls Bowie, State Department of Educa 
tion, 1111 Lexington Building, Baltimore 1, Maryland, 
Chairman 

Esther A. Atkinson, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

E. Neige Todhunter, University of Alabama, Box 1051, Uni 
versity 

Helen G. Ward, State Department of Education, Richmond 


16, Virginia 


Representing the American Dietetic Association 


Mrs. Thelma Flanagan, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida, Ch lirman 

Edna Gilbert, Board of Education, Youngstown, Ohio 

Mrs. Bessie B. West, Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Representing School Food Service Association 


Katharine Harris, New York State College of Home Eco 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, Chairman 

Mrs. Gertrude Nicolls Bowie, State Department of Educa 
tion, 1111 Lexington Building, Baltimere 1, Maryland 

Helen G. Ward, State Department of Education, Richmond 
16, Virginia 
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Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (EB or P) 


Mildred Horton, 700 Vietor Building, Washington 1, D. C 
Delegate 

Ella H. McNaughton, 700 Victor Building, Washing 
ton 1, D. C., Alternate Delegate 

i thel 117 
Virginia 


Mrs 


Mrs Lewis Pillar, 


togers Drive, Falls Church, 


(Continued in column 2) 
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Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (Continue) 


Mrs. Signe Smith, 3211 North Woodrow Street, Arlington, 
Virginia 

*Lillian L. 
D.C 


Margaret D. Thompson, 700 Victor Building, 


Steckman, 700 Victor Building, Washington 

Mrs. Wash 
ington 1, D.C. 

*Frances Urban, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 


COMMITTEES SERVING IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 


Councilors’ Credentials 


*Zorada Z. Titus, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Topeka, Kansas, Chairman 

*Kathryn Gruenwaldt, Box 527, Custer, South Dakota 

*Margaret Mekniry, Department of Public Instruction, 


Pierre, South Dakota 
Local Arrangements 


Ann Krost, 600 West Franklin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chairman 

College Clubs 

Credentials 

Equipme nt and Supplice s§ Kate M. Ruhnke 

Mrs. Clover Hague 


Jane Leichsenring 
Mary Keenan 


Exhibit Registration 
Geneveve Johnston, Elizabeth A. Goodman 


Mrs 


Finance 
Flowe rsa nd De corations 
Folder Committee 


Charlotte Jacobson 


Mrs. Grace Wilson 


(Continued in column 2) 


Local Arrangements (Con/inue:d) 


Hospitality Mrs. Blanche Agrell 

Hotel Arrangements—Mrs. Florence Scott 
Mrs. Cecile MacInnes 

Job Infe rmation Exc hange Mrs. Clara B 
Veeting Rooms—Ruth Segolson 
Vinneapolitan Night—Mrs 
Pages and U’shers—Katherine Comley 

Publicity—Mrs. Helen D. Wicher 

Re gistration Charlotte Kirchner, Mrs. Effie Hogenson 
Mrs. Mildred Harrington 


Jane Lewis 


Information 
Arny 


Dolores Jacobs 


Signs and Printing 
Special Veals 
Style Show 

Tickets 
Town Tips 


tuby Christenson 
Elizabeth Boyle 

Gladis Schmidt 

Mrs. Helen Hughes 


Kathleen Jeary 


Transportation 
Trips 


Warning Spe akers Esther Amundsen 
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INDEX TO ASSOCIATION BUSINESS REPORTS 


Activities, 1947-48, reports of, 377 
Association’s program of work, 1948-49, 417 
Auditor, 412 
Budget, 1948-49, 416 
Business, high lights of official, 376 
By-laws, 427 
Committees, personnel, 431 
Committees, reports: 
Apprentice training, 394 
Association analysis, 395 
Awards, 396 
Budget, advisory on, 416 
BHNHE, advisory on, 396 
College clubs, advisory on, 397 
Committees, 397 
Constitution and by-laws, 397 
Consumer interests, 397 
Councilors’ credentials, 398 
Criteria for evaluating college programs of home 
economics, 398 
Elections, 399 
Evaluation, 399 
Fellowship awards, 400 
Headquarters, advisory to, 400 
Home economics in health education, 401 
Home safety education, 401 
International, 402 
Investment, 412 
Legislative, 403, 426 
Local arrangements for 1948 annual meeting, 404 
Membership credentials, 405 
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Nominating, 405 
Permanent headquarters fund, 406 
Permanent headquarters planning, 411 
Program for 1948 annual meeting, 406 
Program-of-work, 417, 426 
Publications: 
Advisory on advertising in the JouRNAL, 407 
Advisory on Consumer Education Service, 407 
Advisory editorial |on the JourNnat], 407 
Advisory on publications, 407 
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School lunch, joint committee of AHEA and ADA on, 408 
Time and place of meeting, 408 
Constitution and by-laws, 427 
Department plans for action, 1948-49, 421 
Departments, officers, 432 
Departments, reports: 
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Colleges and universities, 388, 421 
Elementary and secondary schools, 389, 421 


Extension service, 389, 422 

Farmers Home Administration, 390, 422 

Home economics in business, 390, 423 

Home economics in institution administration, 391, 423 


Homemaking, 391, 423 
Research, 392, 424 
Social welfare and public health, 393, 424 
Division plans for action, 1948-49, 418 
Divisions, officers, 432 
Divisions, reports: 
Art, 384, 418 
Family economics—home management, 384, 418 
Family relations and child development, 385, 418 
Food and nutrition, 386, 419 
Housing, 387, 419 
Textiles and clothing, 387, 420 
Ellen H. Richards fellow, report, 1947-48, 411 
Evaporated Milk Association fellows, report, 1947-48, 
411 
Fellows, reports, 411 
Financial statement, 413-415 
High lights of official business, 376 
Legislative program, 426 
Membership by affiliated associations, table, 372 
Officers, personnel, 431 
Omicron Nu fellow, report, 1947-48, 411 
Permanent headquarters fund, contributions to, 372. 406 
Plans for action, 194849: 
For departments, 421-425 
For divisions, 418-421 
President’s report, 373 
Presidents of state associations, 370 
Program of work, 1948-49, 417 
Regions, See Regional councilors, 431 
Representatives, personnel, 438 
Representatives, reports: 
American Standards Association, consumer goods com 
mittee of the, 408 
American Standards Association, council of the, 408 
Co-ordinating council of AHEA, AVA, and NEA, 409 
Future Homemakers of America, advisory board of the 
409 
National Commission for Children and Youth, 409 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 409 
Practical Nurse Education Association, advisory com 
mittee of the, 410 
Three national nursing organizations, advisory committee 
of the, 411 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 411 
Resolutions, 425 
Staff officers, reports: 
Business manager, 382 
Editor of publications, 380 
Executive secretary, 377 
Field secretary, 379 
Staff member in charge of consumer education activities, 
381 
State of the Association, 373 
Statistical report of state associations, 372 


Treasurer, report, 412 
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ADDS UP TO PLENTY! 


nn 
Home freezing has found itself a definite niche in homemaking. Two-thirds of y 
e 





a million American famil‘es have installed Electric Farm and Home Freezers 
within the past two years. The nation’s homemakers have discovered that home 
freezing can mean a wider variety of fresh foods at all seasons of the year . . . What is an 
time saved because of fewer shopping trips . . . money saved on the food Electric 
budget through purchases made when foods are plentiful and prices are low, 
and frozen for future use. All these advantages, made possible through food | Farm and Home 
storage at zero temperature, add up to plenty! — 

To the nation’s schools, these facts can mean only one thing—home economics | 


students will want to learn about home freezing, along with canning and other “A = Bleceric Pare end 
Home Freezer is the 
household type of low- 
temperature, mechan- 
ically refrigerated 


food preservation methods! 

And to teach home freezing, your school’s home economics laboratory needs 

several Electric Farm and Home Freezers. This presents no problem. Like the 

refrigerator, an Electric Farm and Home Freezer is easily and quickly installed. — Pe 

: : : . sively for the freezing 

You may have the whole story by getting in touch with your local electric y : . 
; S 7 soap and/or storage of 

service company or appliance sales organizations. frozen food.” 


FARM & HOME FREEZER ‘ 


Your tie (NUST ta Mone Ecorunilca Equjment | | 


















Farm and Home Freezer Section 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ACE « ADMIRAL « BEN-HUR ¢ BISHOP e COOLERATOR ¢ CROSLEY © DEEPFREEZE © FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON ¢ HOTPOINT ¢ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER e¢ KELVINATOR #© NORGE e¢ SANITARY © SCHAEFER 
SEEGER e¢ STEINHORST ¢ SUB-ZERO e¢ WESTINGHOUSE e¢ WHITING e« WILSON 
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wise 


Two-year diet study of 267 
children reveals no difference 
in health and growth between 
those fed butter and those fed a 
fortified margarine like Nucoa. 


You have probably read about this 
study conducted by members of the 
Department of Pediatrics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine, 
Chicago, Ill. The detailed report 
appeared in the February 7, 1948 
issue of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


The Gist of It 


Two approximately equal groups 
of children—kindergarten to teen- 
age—in two similar institutions, 
were fed a supervised diet for two 
years. 25 to 30 per cent of the total 


NUCOA 


calories were supplied by fat. 
Butter, for one group—fortified 
margarine, for the other group 
constituted 65 to 70 per cent of 
these fat calories. Specialists in 
pediatrics supervised the medical 
care of the children. They kept de- 
tailed records of health, growth 
(by monthly height and weight 
measurement), blood cell count, 
hemoglobin determination. 
Results of the study confirm pre- 
vious studies made on animals and 
the broad experience of margarine 








CTformance 


users. They show no evidence of a 
special growth factor in butter 
which makes it superior to a for- 
tified margarine like Nucoa. 


Where You Come In 


Considering the controlled uni- 
formity of flavor, freshness and 
food value of margarine like Nucoa, 
and its availability at a moderate 
price, this study has significance 
for everyone interested in good 
national nutrition. 

You yourself will want to have 
first-hand experience in the use of 
margarine. Be sure to try Nucoa 
mar garine—on bread, as seasoning 
for vegetables and in all cooking 
uses that best test its flavor. We 
believe you'll agree—Nucoa’s so 
good “it melts in your mouth.” 


America’s most popular margarine 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BEST FOODS AND HELLMANN’S REAL MAYONNAISE 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 





GOOD DIETS 





30% 


54% 
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How diets improved in six midwestern 
chools after emphasis on nutrition. 





MATERIALS ARE FREE 
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Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group's knowl- 
edge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 
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"What'll it be, madam?’’ 


What do children eat when they 
have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 
. . . but it depends also on the 
training they have had in the im- 
portance of eating a well-balanced 
diet. And that’s where you, as a 
teacher, come in. For you are in a 
good position to influence the eat- 
ing habits of your class—by intro- 
ducing nutrition study into your 
curriculum this term. The materials 
and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 
through General Mills’ ‘“‘Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education’’—now in its 
fourth year. 


Please send me the following: 


Free subscription to News, 


Nome “ws 
Position ot 
School x 
Address & 

City 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


Information about your er program. 
hange (news sheet of Nutriti6n Education information). 


S State 


All over the country, teachers 
like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
year, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im 
provement in eating habits. 

If you would like to know more 
about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makers of Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Mills, Inc 


=~ 
, 


pyright 1948, Genera 
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The high cost 
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of living has us all 





| in the uneasy seat! 


Business dislikes the high cost of living 
‘s as much as you do. For fewer people buy 
when prices are too high. 


At National Dairy we do everything 
possible to keep prices down and qual- 
ity up. Each month our key men sit 
down ai a “round table’”’ to exchange 
ideas on how to increase efficiency and 
improve products. The aim is top qual- 
ity at lowest possible price. 








Here are some figures which show how 
milk prices compare with food prices, 
from 1939 to 1948: 


Increase in cost of food . . . . 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk . . 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly 
so much as the average of other foods. 
Our profit from all of our milk divisions 
averaged less than !4 cent per quart sold 
in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
business makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 


When you buy milk—nature’s most 
nearly perfect food—you get more for 
your money than in anything else you 
eat. We guard the quality and flavor of 
milk and butter, cheese, ice cream and 
other products made from milk. And 
we make them available at the low- 
est possible prices to the greatest 
number of people. 





An impartial national survey shows 
that most Americans consider 10%- 
15% on sales a fair profit for business. 
Compared to this, the average profit 
in the food industry is less than 5%. 
And National Dairy’s profit in its 
milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


VV ANY OF US--even home econ- 
LV omists—- excuse ourselves for 
skipping breakfast and _ slighting 


lunch by saying, “But I always eat 
one good meal.’’ Well, it won’t do. 
Not any more. The Department of 
Agriculture is shaking a great big 
stick at us. 


And that “stick” is some recent 
nutrition studies. 


These studies show that food eaten 
early in the day is digested and ab- 
sorbed largely during the most active 
daytime hours and so is more effi- 
ciently utilized. When food is eaten 
at night—less is used as energy, more 
may be stored as fat! The big evening 
meal eater may actually waste food! 


Say 7 
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/ 
5 Barker OF KELLOGG’S 


“ONE GOOD MEAL A DAY 
IS NOT ENOUGH!” 


Waste ... perhaps I should say, 
waist! 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE WARNS: 


“The forgotten or hasty breakfast and 
the skimpy lunch may be responsible 
for Junior’s drowsiness and low grades 
at school, Jane’s poor appetite and 
loss of weight, Father’s morning 
temper, Mother’s overweight.” 


WHAT YOU CAN DO! 


Bring your better breakfast lessons 
up to date. Take as your premise the 
generally accepted rule that breakfast 
should include one-quarter to one- 
third the day’s nutritional require- 
ments. Explain why ... greater need 
in the morning, possible waste at 
night ... and list some of the conse- 
quences of neglecting morning meals. 


You might also suggest ways to 








iy 
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make breakfast more inviting. You'll 
get some good ideas from our folder 
offered below. 


HOW READY-TO-EAT CEREALS HELP 


Of course, the biggest stumbling 
block in getting people to eat better 
breakfasts is time and this is 
where ready-to-eat cereals can help. 
With milk, sugar and fruit, Kellogg’s 
cereals take but a few seconds to 
serve, yet give you a real head start 
on the day’s nutritional requirements. 
For remember! All the Kellogg 
ready-to-eat cereals either are made 
from the whole grain or are restored 
to whole grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. Delicious? Yes! As 
delicious as they are nutritious! 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 

ALL-BRAN + KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES « 

KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES «+ KELLOGG’S 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 


Menus! Recipes! Time-saving tips! To get 
your copy, write Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich 
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Listen to the Record 


Teen-A gers Love 
Celanese’ Dramatized 





Sewing Lessons 


.. and learn more! 


Re-orders from home economics teachers everywhere prompt this report to you: 
The new recorded teaching method has been tried and tested and enthusiastically approved by 
pupils and teachers alike. They say their records have proved “popular,” “easy to handle,” “pro- 
gressive’ and thoroughly lucid for each practical teaching assignment ...and they are calling 


. for more for their FALL CLASSES—right NOW. 


PS. Your order forms must reach our New York offices thirty days prior to your scheduled use of the 


records in the classroom. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR MORE STIMULATING AND ENTERTAINING CLASSROOM SESSIONS! 


There are twelve projects in all. Each consists of a phonograph record of drama- 
tized dialogue to be played in the classroom, a printed teaching plan for the in- 
structor, plus individual lesson sheets for the pupils. Nine projects are concerned 
with how to make specific articles, the other three contain information on textiles 


and care of fabrics. Subjects of lessons appear on order blank below. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE... NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 


Celanese Corporation of America 

180 Madison Avenue Date__ 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge the _ the date scheduled for classroom use. I agree to re- 


Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing Projects turn the recordings in good condition within seven 
checked below, to be received by me ten days before — days after classroom use. prepaying the return postage. 





Fill in date to be used (mail coupon 30 days prior to scheduled use ) 


1. [-] Gibson Girl Skirt = Se ( 7. [-] Luncheon Set____ smieatedaabain = 
2. [| Tie-On Blouse - 8. [] Fabric and Clothing Care 
3. [-] Textile Fibers_ 9. [ ] Corded Initials_ 
4. [-] Laundry Bag 10. [-] Gibson Girl Petticoat 
5. [-] Good Grooming Cape 11. [) Party Apron 
6. [ | Handkerchief Case 12. [] Synthetic Textiles 
a 

Name mS Number of student instruction sheets 
School RS needed for each project 

wy 

X 
ee : —_Zone___ 0 a" 
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‘Tailor-made for 


clothing instructors 


Pr i Slide Fasteners 


The Talon Method 





TEACHER'S FILE ON 


it -theed fatarte #0 Side Fosters POPE. 


— 
aw De Not Cw feds of Famener 





These 3 Wall Charts are perfect for your class- 
room... big (18 by 38 inches!), bold, and bright 
with color. Step-by-easy-step, they show the 
quickest and best way to sew in Talon” slide 
fasteners for 


You'll want this helpful 20-page Teacher's File on 

Slide Fasteners. It holds a wealth of facts about 

e The history of clothing-fasteners 

e How zippers zip, their kinds, and uses 

e Slide fastener tips stitching, placket length, 
finishes 

e Complete directions for applying slide fasteners 


e Dress plackets 

e Necklines 

e Skirt plackets 
*Reg.U.S. Pat. Of 


a eT 





Vv 
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Talon Educational Service 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Teacher's File on Slide Fasteners 
Set-of-3 Free Wall Charts. 


Every bit of this material is specifically 
designed for you...to supplement your 
classroom lessons, to give your stu- 
dents the clearest, most complete Sew 
ing information possible. Want it? It’s 
FREE as air. Just clip the coupon. 


High School 
College | 


School . 
(or affiliation) 


School Address. . 


TALON 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


PEAR 


1 
Name a i 


City Zone State 
Please Print 
VC caneananenaatnasaamananwoe 
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our 
Introductory 


Copy of... 


F” THE PAST eight years, The Borden Com- 
pany has published a special review of nu- 


trition research. 


Every issue of this publication covers a par- 
ticular phase of nutrition or biochemistry, in- 
cluding its application in the allied fields of med- 
icine and public health. 


WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


The Review is distributed free of charge to doc- 
tors, scientific research workers, dietitians, nu- 
tritionists, home economists, dentists, industrial 
research technicians, public health workers, sci- 
ence editors, and technical libraries. 


ARTICLES ARE TIMELY 


Subjects covered in the Review are selected, by 
an advisory board of Borden scientists, from 
those of topical interest in medical and nutri- 
tion journals, and other literature. 


In this light, it is interesting to note that a 
paper on “atomic energy in medical research” 
appeared in the Review as far back as Septem- 
ber, 1945. 


Before publication, all articles are carefully 
checked for accuracy with outstanding authori- 
ties. To increase the value of these articles to 
the research-minded reader, a thorough bibliog- 
raphy is always included. 








Here, for example, are some of the subjects of 


articles in recent issues: 

e Dietary Causes of Congenital Abnormalities 

e Clinical Studies on Prenatal Nutrition 

e Diagnosing Nutritional Deficiencies 

e Protein Hydrolysates in Nutritional Emergencies 

e Vitamin Deficiency in Nervous and Mental 
Disease 

@ The Role of Fluorine in the Diet 

e New Concepts in Fat Metabolism 


(Free copies of any of the above are available on 
request. However, the supply is limited.) 


WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY? 
If you are not now receiving the Review, and 
would like to examine an issue, The Borden 
Company will be pleased to mail one to you. 
Simply address your request to Dept. WE 2, 
The Borden Company, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, HEMO, 
INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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FREE!...for Home Canning Classes 











a fine 
ENERGY 


FOOD 
for all ages 


Yes, even infants can benefit by the use of honey in 
their diet. In fact, many doctors recommend honey as 
sweetening in baby’s milk. Children love honey, so do 
grown-ups. It’s delicious, digestible and nutritious. 
Add honey to your menus~— see how it pleases everyone 


Send for these FREE leaflets 


They explain delightful recipes that 
use honey in new ways. 


in your family. 





> 





AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE, Dept. 34, Madison 3, Wis. 





You'll discover a real help in “10 Short Lessons in Home 
Canning”... planned for you, with the welcome advice 
of 100 Home Economists. Each lesson is complete and 
fully-illustrated. Each has questions to be answered from 
the text. Why not plan your lesson-schedule now with 
this authoritative booklet? We will gladly send you 
copies enough for all your students. Order today .. . write 
to Kerr, Dept. HD-5, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


MASON JARS 
CAPS and LIDS 


| TEACHERS ONLY Write for free copy of new 56-page, color- 
| illustrated KERR Home Canning Book. Kerr, Dept. HD - 5, 
| Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 





Now YOU can design 


and make clothes 








the way professional 
designers do, easily, speedily 
and ... perfectly fitting! 


Precision DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 


39 carefully charted and illustrated chapter-lessons $4.00 


Anyone, even without a knowledge of dressmaking, can, by 
following the lessons in this book, give herself a thorough 
foundation in garment design and construction, 
PRECISION DRAPING is a method of creating a costume on 
the form, which is preferred by many famous designers and 
leaders in the garment irdustry, as the most successful way of 
developing a dress design. It is a method which teaches basic 
body lines and basic design lines and how to coordinate the two. 
Nelle Weymouth Link brings to this book the successful ex- 
perience of her famous course in PRECISION DRAPING 
From the material in this book, you will learn how to turn 
out beautiful, professional looking clothes 


\ from simple sports clothes to elaborate eve- 
ning gowns 

V from tailored suits to the dressiest dinner suits 

Vv as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 


This material has been thoroughly tested by students of the 
author, who are now in business, many of them in designing 
shops of their own. They have proved by their work that this 
system produces excellent results. 


Send for an examination copy on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., JHE-948 New York 10, N. Y. 
A I NENT IRENE IN 
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Fine Fave with Dealt a 


tor BREAKFAST and CRUNCH" 





BREAKFAST SPEED-UP. Here are 
two courses in one for hurried 
breakfasters . . . a good idea to 
suggest to your students in a lesson 
on the importance of balanced 
breakfasts. Pictured are: Libby's 
Fruit Cocktail on crisp rice cereal, 
Libby's peak ong! Pinea ple on 
shredded wheat, Libby's ete 
Figs on whole bran, and Libby’s 
Slic red Peaches on corn flakes. 





“HAM PANCAKES” — wonderful 
suggestion for a student party 
brunch (or supper). Spread thin 
»ancakes generously with Libby's 
Jeviled Ham—the all-ham spread. 
Roll up. Pop back in the oven to 
keep warm before serving on a 
“latter with Libby’s glorious Peach 
lalves broiled and filled with cur- 
rantjelly. Handsome, and delicious! 





dy Mary Hole ‘Martin 


Besides being a teacher | know you 
are often called upon to be the “/dea 
HW oman” for menus, not only by your 
students, but also by hostesses in 
your community. 

That’s why this year I shall pass 
along some of the best ideas we’ve 
had here in the Libby Kitchens—for 
breakfasts, “brunch,”’ luncheons, 
dinners, party menus—hoping they 
will be helpful to you. This month 
we “begin at the beginning” —with 
breakfasts, both plain and fancy. 


THAT “VITAMIN C FOR BREAK- 
FAST” is something we're all con- 
scious of. So let me propose a pitcher 
of tomato juice on the breakfast 
table—icy cold for September break- 
fasts. And mugs of steaming-hot 
tomato juice make a wonderful 
starter as days grow colder. Did you 
know that a single 6-ounce glass of 
Libby’s Tomato Juice supplies, on 
the average, an adult’s daily mini- 
mum need for Vitamin C? (Three 
glasses of rich-ripe Libby’s take care 
of Vitamin A the same way!) 


HAM IN A HURRY—and different! 
Have you ever spread slices of toast 
with deviled ham and topped them 
with a poached egg? That’s a break- 
fast “quickie” worth knowing. For 
the best, make it Libby’s. of course. 
Two more ideas: Add this all-ham 
spread to scrambled eggs just before 
serving, or slip the spicy-rich ham 
into an omelet before folding. 


SPEEDY SERVICE — Because they 
are ready quick, canned foods are 
especially good helpers with break- 
fast menus. With a stock of canned 
juices, fruits and meats on the pan- 
try shelf. unexpected company for 
Sunday “brunch” is no problem for 
even a student hostess. 





HALE 'N’ HEARTY BRUNCH. Cut 
both ends from a can of chilled 
Libby's Corned Beef Hash (the 
kind with the savory meat juices 
sealed in!) Push out the hash, slice 
and pan fry. There's a meat ‘n’ 
potato brunch (or lunch) that’s 
perfect after a student outing, 
especially when the platter is gar- 
nished with Libby's Pineapple 
Chunks broiled on skewers. 





1ITH-HOUR INSPIRATION! With 
some cans of Libby’s Pineapple 
and Libby’s Vienna Sausage on the 
pantry shelf a hostess can set out 
this good-eating combination in a 
jiffy. Slip two Vienna Sausages 
through each pineapple slice. Brush 
both with melted butter or marga- 
rine and brown under broiler. 
Wonderful with corn pudding. 
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AVAILABLE NOW 
Corning 
Double-Tough Tumblers . . . in 
four matching sets! 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PYREX ware, 
THESE TUMBLERS ARE SAFER, 
STRONGER AND LAST LONGER 


@ Now you can step into your favorite store 
and buy a handy package of eight Corning 
Double-Tough tumblers that outlast ordinary 
tumblers 3 to 1. There are four matching sets 
of these famous tumblers in the most popular 
sizes and shapes: 5 oz. Juice; 9 oz. Water 
and Milk; 9 oz. Tall Beverage; and 12 oz. 

Iced Beverage. 

Corning Double-Tough tumblers are ideally 
suited for all types of demonstrations, or for 
use in classrooms, and in the home...and you'll 
enjoy big savings in tumbler breakage, too! 


Select the sizes and shapes you need. 


Consumer Products Division, 
Corning Glass ‘Works, Corning, N. 9’ 


ATTRACTIVELY BOXED IN MATCHING SETS OF 8 


ET . SET 9 00 «SET 9 oo. SET 12 2 . aviec cre “e > . 
ors 2 oe” ees jd TH osslas $s] oes | oz | $425. blends gravies, cream sauces, tosses salads. Re 
places mixing spoons and dough blender 39 
FRU.T JUICE WATER OR MILK BEVERAGES ICED BEVERAGES Name FOLEY T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


MC ANS 


BING Corning Ce oD Tumblers 


v 
A Kesearch in Glass 





PYREX", "CORNING", and "DOUBLE-TOUGH" are registered Trade-Marks 


of the Corning Glass Works in the United States 








SERVICE 


ing, etiquette 


Abridgment 








ners, et¢ 


HISTORIC COSTUME 
Lester $3.75 


ART EDUCATION for 
DAILY LIVING 
Russell and Gwynne 3.00 


THE PARTY TABLE 
Powers 3.00 





Revised—1948 Editions 
by Sumption and Ashbrook 


% COOKIES and MORE COOKIES $2.25 
% BREADS and MORE BREADS 2.50 


- Newest Publications 


* MENUS and RECIPES for the /! 
DISCRIMINATING HOSTESS 


More than a cookbook—a luxurious, mouth-watering as 
sortment of more than 100 complete menus and hundreds of 
recipes for every meal of the day and for all special occasions 
Fundamentals for the beginner as well as elaborate recipes 
New and enlarged edition, revised and reset, indexed. $3.25 


MEAL PLANNING and TABLE 


Liner 


N. Beth Bailey (Mc Lean) 


Discussion with illustrations of planning, serv 
all from the average home point 
of view. Every type of meal and all types of 


occasions are considered Recommended by 
student and instructor alike $2.50 
THE TABLE GRACES Mc Lean 


MEAL PLANNING AND 


TABLE SERVICE (above) covering details of 
meals, planning various functions, table man 


£1.20 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 

Kennedy and Vaughn $2.48 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
WORKBOOK 

Kennedy and Vaughn 1.32 
THE ART of HOOKED- 
RUG MAKING 

Batchelder 3.75 


Send for free circulars on home economics and craft books 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 908 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, III. 








<< 08, Mruns or 
‘S Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


* 
245 sovransen ME 





USEFUL IN YOUR 
LABORATORY 


FOLEY FOOD MILL three utensils in one 


a masher, ricer, strainer 


FOLEY SIFTER 1-cup size, sifts into measur 
ing cup, Aluminum, fits equipment drawer 69c 
FOLEY CHOPPER chops, shreds, dices veze 


tables and fruits. Cubes steak. 3 stainless blades 


spring action 


FOLEY BLENDING FORK Cuts shortening, 


Name 


Address 





FOLEY MFG. CO., 3311-9 N. E. Sth St, Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Send Special School Discount for Laboratory Equipment. 













$1.89 


7% 






Lambert 
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McCall WALL CHARTS ... 


Are again ready for mailing. Each set contains 
six 25" x 36” charts showing illustrations and 


sewing instructions for each technique. Send 


now for this valuable classroom aid. 























McCall School Service 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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AMERICA’S MOST 
PRICELESS ASSET! 


The family 7s America’s most priceless 
asset. For eighteen years Household Fi- 
nance Corporation has tried to help fam- 
ilies solve their financial problems through 
consultation and educational booklets, 
films, exhibits and programs. But, too 
often, emotional upsets underlie these 
financial difficulties and endanger family 
living. That is why it’s a privilege for 
Household Finance Corporation to in- 
troduce a series of pamphlets on family 
living, published by Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

This important series offers a full, 
rounded study of the best ways of living 
together in families. There are nine pam- 
phlets covering subjects such as marriage, 
mental and social hygiene for young, 
adolescent, middle aged and older per- 
sons. Household Finance is making one 
copy of each available to you at half 
price, 10 cents apiece. (Quantity orders 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


I ee zat Bese 
Co0tpo- atior7 


STABLISHED 1878 
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may be obtained from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York.) 


Send For Order List Today! 


Now the family can steer its way through 
both emotional and financial storms by 
combining the use of these Public Affairs 
pamphlets and Household’s Money Man- 
agement Library. The HFC material in- 
cludes booklets, pamphlets, exhibits, leaf- 
lets and films designed to produce a 
better understanding of money—how to 
manage it, how to spend it wisely. 
Teachers and group leaders will find 
these helps invaluable. Write for the 
complete order list. 


ee#ewaeweererkreeesktewFtese = eS SS 
; * 

Household Finance Corporation—JHE-9 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. * 
Please send me your order list. * 
* 
EE. o.cnsntucdnedues 4 eq nls snd5660eesiseneeendnes * 
* 
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If your project is 


a best’ dress 





wise selection is your protection 


Luxury fabrics are fashion news and you I! 
—— - Te I - - ~ o +} 
feel especially luxurious and proud in a rich 


Meinl)? 


a 


ree ae velvet best” dress. Accent a young torso with 
Printed 

Pattern 

#7415 


a snug bodice set off by a softly gathered skirt. 


AA ayy “Ae Jakay 


} 
cer 3+ + 
For dressmaking success, cut velvet 
ein +h, + po runr u 
eilay vil t Ulli J u P » 
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f the nap; face scallops 
" neckline and placket 


with flat crepe. 
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Bemberg” rayon velvet. 





The Bemberg tag on a fabric 
means it's fully serviceable, 
tested and certified by U.S. 
Testing Company. Look for it on 
dresses or ask fabric salesperson 


4 y ae A 


when buying material by the yard. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


BEMBERG | 


- %, 
Aristocrat of Hayon : Gam 


ADE-MARK OF THE AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y, 
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Gave Time! Gain Interest / 


FREE CANNED FOODS 
CLASS PROGRAM 


With Suggested Projects 


1. “Canned Foods in Modern Meals”’—Copics required 
for student distribution are included in packet. Punched for 
use in notebooks. Contains important, brief, pertinent results 
of the most recent nutrition research on canned foods. Tells 
how to use canned foods in successful menus. Students will 
easily grasp this clear, concise presentation of the latest 
technical information and practical application in the use of 


canned foods. 


2. “Tempting Recipes Using Canned Foods’’—One copy 
is included for classroom use. A 40-page practical recipe book 
filled with excellent, tested recipes using canned foods. Also 
included is information on menu planning and other helpful 
facts. This book will supplement classroom work and prove 
useful in food preparation projects. 


3. “Servings Chart for Canned Foods’’—Valuable table 
in chart form giving servings per unit for various canned 
foods in common can sizes, and chart giving vitamin content 
of commercially canned foods. Supplied in quantity and 
punched for student notebooks. 


4. “Suggested Classroom Projects’ —One copy for 
teacher's use. A page of interesting suggestions for canned 


foods lesson projects. 


w 
or 


ECONOMICS 





HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1739 H Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





Home Economics Division, 
National Canners Association, 
1739 H. St. N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


School 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send canned food teaching aida for students 
| 
l 
| 
| 
i 
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HOME FURNISHING 
Second Edition 
By ANNA HONG RUTT 


In this completely revised and up-to-date book, Mrs. 
Rutt discusses the selection and arrangement of 
furnishings for the average American home. She 
also covers such important subjects as elements of art 
and design, flower arrangement, the modern style, 
landscaping, period furnishings, and budgets for 
young homemakers. 

1948 
310 illus. 


PRACTICAL COOKERY 
& The Etiquette and Service 
of the Table 
21st Edition, Revised by the Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science 


Trade edition $6.00 
College edition $5.00 


508 pages 


This 21st edition of an outstanding textbook on the 
preparation and serving of food has been brought 
completely up to date. Used for many years by 
home economists as a basic text, Practical Cookery 
guides the cook from grocery store to table, makes 
suggestions on how much of a given food to buy, 
and gives instructions in the use of every type of 


equipment. The book contains many helpful charts 
and tables .... includes recipes for all types of 
dishes. 
1947 506 pages $2.25 
YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
Second Edition 


By JANET LANE 


This second and revised edition of Miss Lane’s 
popular “‘Guide to Good Posture” shows, with text 
and line drawings, how faulty posture causes bulg- 
ing stomachs and hips, round shoulders and double 
chins. The basic faults made clear, the author turns 


to corrective measures, using sketches to illustrate 
methods and results. 


There is a chapter on manner- 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Be ser —_ 
frasimer 
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ms 
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Books in Home Economics 


isms that detract from attractiveness and a chapter 
on resting habits. A closing chapter outlines 
exercises which will aid in keeping muscle habits 
good and will make possible slimming where needed. 

—Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club 
1947 48 illus. $2.50 


RECIPES FOR TWO 
By MARY LOU GLASS 


160 pages 


In this book, Mrs. Glass has included a wide selec- 
tion of recipes perfectly suited for elementary food 
courses in high schools and colleges. She uses the 
easy-to-follow recipe style she developed when a 
dietitian at the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

listing directions and ingredients in successive order, 
She has standardized 
ideal for 


yet keeping them separate. 
basic recipes in quantities for two people 
laboratory courses where two people work together. 
Mrs. Glass has included sections on menu planning, 
shopping hints, tables of equivalent measures, and 
definitions of terms used in cooking. 

1947 


387 pages $3.00 


ADULT EDUCATION 
FOR HOMEMAKING 
Second Edition 
By L. BELLE POLLARD 
Here is a book that offers practical help to teachers 
Miss Pollard, a 
supervisor of homemaking education in St. Louis, 


of adult classes in homemaking. 


has written of her experiences in teaching, and in 
promoting, organizing, and evaluating education 
programs. She outlines case studies of homemaking 
programs in communities throughout the country. 
These problems range from discussions on how to 
iron men’s shirts to marriage counsel and health 
planning. Miss Pollard also discusses informal 
types of adult education programs and _ includes 
questionnaires, interest sheets, and examples to 
illustrate them. 


1947 $2.75 


194 pages 
Copies obtainable on approval! 


September 1948 
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“WASHED” AIR IS 
WHOLESOME AIR \ 


The moment you enter a Rex- 
aired room, you will notice how 
fresh the air is; how comfortable 
it is to breathe. Rexair is the 
amazing new appliance that actu- 
ally improves the air you breathe. 

Rexair takes dust from carpets: 
bare floors, drapes, upholstered 
furniture, and from the air itself. 
Rexair collects dust and dirt in a 
water bath; discharges cleaner 
and moistened air back into 
the room. 

The longer Rexair runs, the 
cleaner and fresher the air be- 
comes. Rexair has no porous bag 
from which dust can escape back 
into the air you breathe. Dust is 
permanently trapped in water. 
You pour the water down the 
drain—dust and dirt go with it. 

Illustrated at the top of the 
page is a Rexair with the reser- 
voir cut away to show the water 
which traps and holds dust so 






Students, instructors... 






yes, and school officials too. . . feel 


that way about Sheldon furnished 





homemaking departments. 





Only with Sheldon can you have 





a completely furnished department. 





Sheldon is the only manufacturer 






that makes every piece of furniture 






fora complete set up... coordinated 






in styling, of finest materials and 





craftsmanship. 





Call on a Sheldon engineer to 





help you plan the building or 
remodeling of your homemaking 





department. Through his broad ex- 





perience, he can offer you many 





helpful suggestions for an efficient, 





that it cannot escape. You feel F R E E BOO K 


better and work better when the 
air you breathe is clean, fresh, Learn more about Rexair! 
and wholesome. 


attractive department. 






Send for this free, illus- 
trated 1 2-page book. Shows 
how Rexair does dozens of 
+ household jobs, how it 


p fl} : Ir even cleans the air you 
—_—_-— eo Or er ae eee eC Cl 


breathe. Ask for as many 
REXAIR DIVISION, MARTIN-PARRY CORP. q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 


of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


EAA Shuldonu 


& COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








copies as you need. 
Box 964, Toledo 1, Ohio Dept. T-9 


Send me ___copies of your free booklet, ‘‘Rexair—The 
Advertised ir Modern Home Appliance Designed to Hospital Standards," 
ratat for my own use and for my patients. 
MEDICA 


ASSOCIATION NAME____. — — —_—_—_—_— 


PUBLICATIONS 








ADDRESS —~ 
 —— ZONE STATE 
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“The 


PAPER MAID 
Line 


Liberal Samples on Request 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT + KALAMAZOO 99 + MICHIGAN 
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NEW EDITIONS READY NOW 
HESS: 4TH EDITION 
TEXTILE FIBERS 
AND THEIR USE 


by KATHARINE PADDOCK HESS 


Kansas State College 








—BOBPBBB PODS 


This thoroughly revised and reset edition of the standard 
text in the field of textile fibers has just been released from 
the presses. The new book has been brought up to date 
and enlarged space and renewed emphasis has been placed 
upon consumer interests and upon synthetic fibers 


599 Pages 229 Illustrations $4.50 List Price 


AGAN: THE HOUSE 
ITS PLAN AND USE 


by TESSIE AGAN, Kansas Stale College 


\ completely revised and reset edition of the earlier 
book THE HOUSE; this new volume has allowed the 
author to reorganize her materials so as to enlarge and 
strengthen those portions of the earlier book dealing with 
matters that have been affected or changed by the passage 
of time. THE HOUSE ITS PLAN AND USE will now 


fit today’s courses dealing with housing and home man 


ll mm 
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agement 


706 Pages 278 Illustrations $4.50 List Price 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago—Philadelphia 




















Do your Students Ask Advice? 


Is it Career Material they need? 


Add AHEA’s publications 
to your teaching shelf! 


NEW 


FOR YOU ...A CAREER IN HOME 
ECONOMICS: 24 pages. Authorities 
give requirements and job possibilities 
for Home Economics graduates 50¢ ea. 


150 or more in one order 25¢ ea. 
YOUR CAREER AS A COUNTY 
HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENT: 
8 pages. Prepared by the AHEA Ex 


tension Service Department 25¢ ea. 
100 to 499 16¢ ea. 
500 or more 10¢ ea 


REACH FOR A STAR:—4 pages—off 
set. Points up fields of interest in Home 
Economics. Prepared by the Home 
making Department of AHEA. __ 10¢ ea 
Liberal discounts on quantities of 500 to 
400K). 


Also Available: 


Along the Home Economics Highway: 
28 pages; 1946 25¢ ea 
Home Economics Teaching As a Career: 
9 pages; 1945 10¢ ea. 
Student Guide Book to Home Economics 
in Business: 32 pages; 1946 35¢ ea 
Your Career in Home Economics: 8&8 
panel, illustrated folder 10¢ ea 
Your Career in Home Economics Re- 
search: 16 pages; 1948 35¢ ea. 


Discounts on quantity orders 


Order Now From 


AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building Washington 1, D.C. 
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For anyone interested in design- 
ing, buying or making clothes that 
are outstanding and distinctive 





Successful clothes designs don’t just 
happen. Outstanding designs are no 
accident. There's science and art back 
of them. 


ERE’S a new book full of 

tried and tested information 
on professional garment design 
and the artistic principles under- 
lying it. There are sections on 
line, form, mass and space. Har- 
mony, balance, rhythm, propor- 
tion and emphasis are fully ex- 
plained and become invisible aids 
for shaping lapels, establishing 
position of seams, width of tucks, 
flounces and other of those extra professional touches on 
a garment which take it out of the common garden vari- 
ety and make it a garment of outstanding distinction. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


APPAREL DESIGN 
by Harriet Pepin 


Director, Pepin Academy of Fashion; author of 
Modern Pattern Design 
259 pages, 8 x 11, 344 illustrations, $5.00 
Send for an examination copy on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., JHE-9-48, New York 10, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 


Payable in Advance 





HELP WANTED 





Wanted, Food Service Manager for Y.M.C.A. $250.00 plus per 
centage of net. Must have excellent references and experi 
ence which would fit Y.M.C.A. Write Box J-5, AHEA, 700 
Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 








COLHECON 


Pronounced Col'hecon 
AHEA’s publication for 
College Home Economics Clubs 
Subscriptions Now Available 
$1.00 per year—4 issues 


Written for the college student 
by the college students 


WRITE FOR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 
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For those fine teachers—who believe 
that every girl in their charge should 
have a proper understanding of men 
struation—the Tampax Manual can 
be confidently recommended. Gives 
clear explanation of menstrual cycle with graphic phase- 
by-phase exposition by means of colored charts. Other 
anatomical illustrations. Medical papers, bibliographies, 
etc. Authoritative. Broad in scope. Suited to both lecture 
use and private discussion. 

Send for this free Manual. It is modern, as implied by 
its title “How Times Have Changed.” In the section 
devoted to menstrual care, the Tampax method of sanitary 
protection is described in detail. Tampax discards belts, 
pins and external pads—very appealing to the young. 
Nothing to cause self-consciousness or interfere with such 
activities as athletic games, gymnasium work and swim- 
ming. Booklet for students is entitled “Coming of Age.” 
See coupon. 

EACHERs 


o* : 








“1% 


> Guaranteed by * 


Good Housekeeping 





Accepted for Advertising by / 
the Journal of the American \ 
Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED satel ati 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax manual 


for teachers ““How Times Have Changed.” Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- 
encies. Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 
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Macmillan Textbooks 


CLOTHING for MODERNS 
By MABEL D. ERWIN 
Professor and Head of the Department of Clothing and Textiles, 
Division of Home Economics, Texas Technological College 
Teachers and students both will welcome the breadth of material to be found in this 
new book. Primarily a text for college freshman majoring in Home Economics, it is a 
treasure house of handy reference on the basic problems of dress common to all young 
women. It gives useful information on wardrobe building and planning, details simple 
but fundamental shopping guides both for ready-made dresses and for fabrics, and 
presents accurate and detailed illustrations and directions on the basic processes of 
dressmaking. There is a wealth of information on personal matters relating to groom- 


ing, health, keeping accounts, etc. To be published this fall. $4.00 (probable) 


FOOD PRODUCTS, 4th Euition 
By HENRY C. SHERMAN 
Mitchill Professor of Chemistry, Columbia University 


Maintaining the general scope and arrangement of the earlier editions, the fourth edition 
of this well-known text has been brought completely up-to-date and revised in the light 
of new developments in the field. Each chapter has four main parts: (1) an account 
of food production, its preparation for the market, and a brief sketch of marketing and 
storage methods: (2) questions of sanitation, inspection, and standards of purity or 
conventional market grade; (3) the general composition, mineral content, and vitamin 
values; (4) special characteristics, digestibility, nutritive value and place in the diet 


To be published this summer. $4.80 (probable) 


MODERN TAILORING FOR WOMEN 
By FRANCES MAUCK 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, The Ohio State University 


From the selection of the fabric to the pressing of the finished product this new text 
gives complete and detailed instructions for the tailoring of women’s clothing. The 
book includes only the fundamental custom tailoring processes—those which are un- 
changed by whims of fashion and easily applied to conform to current fashions—in order 
to ensure a complete understanding of the processes and methods basic for good tailor- 
ing. This text gives instructions for tailoring slacks, unlined jackets, and children’s 
coats; explains the differences between custom, made-to-measure, and ready-to-wear 


types of tailoring and offers valuable help on the selection of equipment, supplies and 


fabrics. Illustrated with line drawings and half-tones. $3.00 
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Here’s “take home” work | 
that students love 


combination insures a lighter, richer, more 
tender cake than will be achieved with other 







A handy supplement to your classroom baking 
demonstrations, this easy-to-follow recipe will 





| help give your students baking success. We types of shortening or ordinary recipes. 


recommend the use of pure, all-vegetable Crisco ares t Chains 


and this tested Crisco cake method because the Home Economics Department 
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SIX SURE STEPS TO QUICK-METHOD CAKES 





CAV AK 4 


YOY Y 
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Advance preparation. As 
semble equipment and ingredi- 


Read recipe through carefully. 
YELLOW CAKE... TWO 9" LAYERS (9" x 1") 


“nts. Use Crisco ¢ yom temper- 
Sen Gutented ao" Use Crisco at room tempe 


1 teaspoon salt 
Brush cake 


2 cups sifted cake flour 
ature. Preheat oven 


Vs cup milk 


1Y3 cups sugar 


Ya cup Crisco 


24 cup milk 


3 tsps. double-acting baking powder 1! teaspoon vanilla 


Baking Temperature 375°F . . . Baking Time 25-30 minutes 





Mixing the batter. Measure 
flour, sugar, Crisco and salt and 
place in large bowl. Add 24 cup 
0.5 milk. Mix for two minutes 


by hand or machine (medium speed). 





Baking the cake. Fill pre- 

pared cake pans half full of bat- 

ter. Place pans in center of the 

Bo en and bake at recommended 
temperature. Cakes are baked when they 
begin to pull away from the sides of the 
cake pans and when the cake, touched 
lightly in the center, springs back and 


leaves no imprint 





pans lightly with Crisco and dust with 


flour or line the bottom of them with 


heavy waxed or plain papel 





Removing the cake. Allow 

cake to cool in the pan on a cake 

rack 10 to 15 minutes before re- 

__ naan from the pan. Loosen 
cake edges from pan with a spatula or 
knife. Invert cake on the rack (place rack 
over top of cake and pan and invert rack 
and pan together). The cake will drop 


gently from the pan onto the rack 


Stir in the baking powder, then 
add eggs and remaining milk. 
Mix for two minutes. Scrape 
@ sides and bottom of mixing bowl 


frequently during the mixing. 
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FREE REPRINTS of this ad available for classroom distribution. State 
quantity desired. Address Procter & Gamble, Home Economics Dept 
Crisco, Box 2118, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 









































PURE AND SWEET— 
IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 





1948 Copyright 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


This is the age of change. 


but nutrition data are constantly changing. 


Not only the map of Europe, 


The new edition 


of Your Home and You includes recent nutrition data. 


Where classroom experience has indicated the need for new 
information, Miss Greer supplies it in this new edition. 
There are changes in many details, such as the table of die- 


tary allowances, the latest practices in modern can- 
ning and the preservation of foods by quick freezing 
methods. In fact, new material occurs on 87 pages of 
the 1948 edition 


Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 


Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. 


The | 


book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More | 


than Flavor; U1. Helping your Family; I. Self- 
Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 


Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to the 
pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the direct, 
informal style. For example, Facts and False 
Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance Counts, 
Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 





FOODS FOR HOME 


THE MODE IN 





AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 

The 1948 edition of this book brings 
it up to date regarding nutrition facts 
and food techniques. In step with 
present day conditions, economy and 
conservation are strongly emphasized. 
Recipes are revised to include food al- 
ternates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the pu- 
pil to discover the answers contained 
in the book, for example, Why are 
custards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat a cream puff? Why is it 
a good thing to cook vegetables having 
skins, without paring? Are tender cuts 
of meat more nourishing than tough cuts? 
Are white shelled eggs better than dark 
shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The new edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 








YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 
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LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm 
the keynote of the Mode in Dress and 
Home. 
which appear on 114 pages. 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is designed 
to make the study of clothing and 
homemaking easier and more interest- 
When completed it becomes a 
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The new revision has changes 
There are 


LE 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 


Lucretia P. Hunter 


ing. 
permanent record of the year’s accom- 
plishments. 


Pixley 
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HOME MAKING 


BOYS’ GUIDE TOLIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 





DRESS “ HOMI 
WORKBOOK 


Allyn and Bacon 
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